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‘7  am  the  pretty  golden  padauk  blossom, 

The  harbinger  of  rain  to  unfold  our  golden  grain. 

I  wear  the  sacred  colour  of  our  land, 

Inform  I  am  most  delicate,  my  perfume  exquisite. 

For  our  rain  festival  in  the  merry  spring  time 
I  wear  my  gold  and  green  magnificence.  ” 

THE  GOLDEN  PADAUK.”  The  Emblematic  Flower  of  Burnia 
From:  Burmese  Life  and  Scenes,  Whiteaway,  Laidlaw  &  Co., 

Rangoon,  anonymous  and  no  date. 


This  book  is  dedicated  to  Anna  Allott,  a  loyal  friend 
and  an  inspiration  for  all  literary  things  Burmese. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  preparing  my  Guide  to  Burma,  I  decided  to  include  a  number  of 
extracts  taken  from  books  in  my  Burma  library.  On  hearing  certain  friends 
and  critics  remark  that  what  they  liked  most  about  the  guide  were  these 
excerpts,  I  determined  to  assemble  this  collection  of  anecdotes. 

I  deliberately  chose  to  confine  the  tales  to  the  period  between  1886, 
when  Burma  became  a  directly  administered  province  of  British  India, 
and  1948,  when  Burma  gained  her  independence.  In  so  doing  I  may  have 
narrowed  the  scope  of  the  book — and  thereby  omitted  the  likes  of  Symes, 
Cox,  Crawfiird  and  Yule — ^but  I  wanted  to  focus  on  the  more  recent  and 
lesser  known  visitors  to,  and  writers  on,  Burma.  And  since  it  is  also 
intended  to  be  a  light-hearted  compilation,  it  seemed  only  appropriate  to 
limit  myself  to  the  authentic  era  of  British  colonialism  in  Burma. 

Critics  may  point  out  that  some  of  the  anecdotes  are  supplied  by  non¬ 
colonising  Americans,  and  that  there  are  no  contributions  from  Kipling, 
Orwell  or  Somerset  Maugham.  This  was  a  conscious  decision — ^the 
American  pieces,  I  believe,  stand  on  their  own  merit,  and,  as  for  Kipling 
and  CO,  I  felt  it  was  only  fair  and  proper  to  give  other  writers  a  moment 
of  “fame”,  albeit  rather  fleeting.  One  such  is  Beth  Ellis,  whose  English 
Girl ’s  First  Impressions  of  Burmah,  published  in  1 899,  is,  in  this  writer’s 
opinion,  not  only  the  most  hilarious  account  of  travel  in  Burma,  but  also 
an  undiscovered  literary  masterpiece.  Permit  me,  then,  to  commence 
this  compilation  through  the  words  of  the  aforementioned  and  tragically 
neglected  Ms.  Ellis: 

Towards  the  close  of  my  visit  to  Burmah  I  was  dining  one  night  at  a 
friend’s  house  in  Rangoon,  when  my  neighbour,  a  noted  member  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  asked  if  it  was  my  intention  to  write 
a  book.  At  my  prompt  reply  in  the  negative  he  seemed  astonished,  and 
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asked,  what  then  did  I  intend  to  do  with  my  life?  I  had  never  looked  at 
the  matter  in  that  light  before,  and  felt  depressed.  It  has  always  been 
my  ambition  to  do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,  and  if,  as  my  questioner 
clearly  intimated,  it  was  the  custom  for  every  casual  visitor  to  the  Land 
of  Pagodas  either  to  write  a  book  or  to  “do  something  with  his  life,”  my 
duty  seemed  clear.  I  had  no  desire  at  all  to  undertake  either  of  the  tasks, 
but  as  there  was  apparently  no  third  course  open  to  me,  I  decided  to 
choose  the  safer  of  the  two,  and  write  a  book.  So  far  so  good,  but  what 
to  write  about?  I  have  considered  the  merits  of  innumerable  subjects, 
from  the  exploits  of  the  old  Greek  heroes  to  green  Carnations,  but  each 
appears  to  have  been  appropriated  by  some  earlier  author.  The  only 
subject  which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  never  hitherto  formed  the 
theme  of  song  or  story,  is  Myself,  and  as  that  is  a  subject  about  which  I 
know  more  than  most  folks  and  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
intensely  interesting,  I  have  adopted  it  as  the  theme  of  this,  my  first 
plunge  into  Literature. 

Note:  All  the  passages  included  in  this  compilation  appear  exactly  as 
they  did  in  their  original  version,  even  where  there  are  obvious  errors, 
e.g.  in  Chapter  13,  “Will  ye  no’  come  back  again?”,  where  the  writer 
refers  to  the  Padaung  as  Palaung. 
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Primula  Pott 

by  J,  M.  Symns  (1911) 

Oh!  Primula  Pott  has  come  out  of  the  West, 
Be-kodaked,  be-veiled  and  bewitchingly  dressed, 

She’s  the  envy  of  women,  the  idol  of  men, 

And  her  labels  proclaim  her  from  Harrisburg  (Penn.) 
She  has  only  a  fortnight  or  so  to  allot 
To  Burma.  “What  matter?”  cries  Primula  Pott. 

By  nine  she  has  shopped  and  inspected  a  mill, 

By  ten  she  has  noted  the  elephant’s  skill, 

By  eleven  she’s  bolted  her  breakfast,  by  two 
She  has  “done”  the  Pagoda,  the  Lakes  and  the  Zoo; 

But  when  to  the  terminus  panting  she’d  got, 

“My  word,  what  an  outhouse!”  quoth  Primula  Pott. 

On  arrival  at  Prome  to  the  boat  she  doth  fly. 

To  seize  the  best  cabin  that  money  can  buy, 

Then  straight  to  the  captain  doth  Primula  trip. 

And  in  less  than  an  hour  she  is  running  the  ship. 

“What  a  verra  braw  lassie!”  thinks  Skipper  McKnot, 
As  he  passes  the  chillis  to  Primula  Pott. 

She  has  sketched  the  Karen,  she  has  kodaked  the  Shan, 
She  has  left  her  initials  all  over  Pagan, 

And  the  costume  she  wore  when  she  bathed  at  Sagaing, 
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Brought  a  frown  to  the  brow  of  the  Thathanabaing; 
While  the  bats  of  the  Gokteik  still  blush  in  their  grot, 
When  they  think  of  the  doings  of  Primula  Pott. 

Safe  back  in  Rangoon,  she  inspected  the  Gym, 

And  considered  it  rusty,  old  fashioned  and  prim. 

So  to  prove  that  in  Burma  we  do  not  corrode, 

I  took  her  upstairs  to  a  sacred  abode. 

Where  effeminate  bridge  makes  the  atmosphere  hot, 
“Why,  it’s  just  like  our  prize-fights!”  quoth  Primula  Pott. 

But  now,  thanks  the  gods!  she  has  left  for  Japan 
And  on  deck  she  sits  scribbling  as  fast  as  she  can. 

While  the  passengers  wonder  whate’er  it  can  be. 

Which  absorbs  her  attention  from  breakfast  to  tea. 

Then  come,  let  us  peep  o’er  her  shoulder, — Great  Scott! 
’Tis  A  History  of  Burma  by  Primula  Pott! 


The  Cinderella  Province  of  India 

by  Allister  Macmillan,  F,R,G,S,  (1923) 

His  Excellency,  Sir  Harcourt  Butler,  the  first  Governor  of  Burma,  in  his 
address  to  the  new  Legislative  Council,  on  February  3rd,  1923,  at  Ran¬ 
goon,  said:  “Burma  is  a  good  country  for  an  optimist.  Favoured  by 
Nature,  it  has  vast  undeveloped  resources,  a  fertile  soil,  a  wealth  of 
minerals,  great  forests,  large  waterways,  a  population  amongst  the  most 
attractive  in  the  world,  and  amongst  the  best  educated  in  the  East.” 

Many  have  read  Kipling’s  “The  Road  to  Mandalay”;  a  few  know 
where  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava’s  second  title  comes  from;  Ran¬ 
goon  rice  and  Burma  oil  have  a  fame  of  their  own,  the  second  largely 
because  it  helped  the  growth  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  the 
child  having  now  outgrown  the  parent;  and  those  who  deal  in  teak  are 
aware  that  the  best  quality  of  that  timber  comes  from  Burma’s  forests; 
but  to  how  many  is  Burma  known  except  in  a  vague,  picturesque  way  as 
the  Silken  East,  the  land  of  pagodas,  where  Buddhism  prevails  as  a 
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pleasant  religion  among  a  people  who  are  called  “The  Irish  of  the  East”? 
There  is  still  plenty  of  beauty  and  romance  in  Burma;  the  people  deserve 
Sir  Harcourt  Butler’s  high  praise  of  their  attractiveness  and  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  literacy;  and  the  daily  life  of  the  people  is  still  largely  dictated  by 
conditions  such  as  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,  the  auspicious 
or  inauspicious  days  and  the  like,  which  we  superior  Westerners  deem 
“mere  superstitions”;  yet  Burma  has  its  material  side,  actually  prosper¬ 
ous,  potentially  capable  of  great  development,  and  the  happy  care-free 
Burmans  mean  to  share  in  that  growth,  for  they  have  a  keen  eye  to  the 
main  chances.  It  is  not  that  they  “try  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,” 
but  that  they  understand  the  best  way  to  “gain  merit”  for  the  future  lives 
is  to  do  the  right  thing  in  this  life;  and  how  can  one  do  the  right  thing, 
whether  it  be  to  feed  the  monks  or  build  a  well,  without  money?  The 
Burman  loves  beautiful  colours,  fine  materials,  sparkling  jewels  (for  his 
wife,  seldom  for  himself)  and  all  the  other  evidences  of  prosperity;  while 
the  rain-soaked  lands  of  the  Irrawaddy  delta  yield  paddy  almost  without 
effort.  He  knows  that  there  are  other  things  worth  looking  after  in  his 
land,  and  he  is  out  to  have  some  share  in  the  profits  that  will  come  from 
their  development.  If  he  succeeds,  well  and  good;  if  he  does  not,  then 
well  and  good  also;  for,  at  least,  he  has  made  the  effort.  His  Karma  was 
against  him;  he  has  conquered  some  of  it;  for,  in  Buddhism,  intention 
counts  no  less  than  performance  as  a  means  of  “gaining  merit.”  Burma, 
“the  Cinderella  province  of  India,”  differs  from  India  as  Belgium  differs 
from  Spain;  and  the  association  may  end  in  the  first  case  as  long  ago  it 
ceased  in  the  second. 

Burma’s  association  with  the  British  Empire  dates  from  1 824,  when 
troops  from  India  arrived  at  Rangoon  on  a  punitive  mission  which  lasted 
until  1827.  The  result  of  this,  the  First  Burmese  War,  was  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Arracan  (adjoining  Eastern  Bengal)  and  Tenasserim  (adjoining 
Siam),  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Rangoon  following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  with  the  Burmese  sovereign.  In  1852  occurred  the  Second 
Burmese  War,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Lower  Burma,  the 
Burmese  king’s  sovereignty  not  extending  south  of  Toungoo  after  that 
date.  Thirty-three  years  later  the  Third  Burmese  War  took  place  as  the 
result  of  the  cruelty  practised  at  the  court  of  King  Thibaw  at  Mandalay, 
for  which  his  chief  wife,  Supayalat,  was  considered  responsible.  The 
whole  of  Upper  Burma,  from  Toimgoo  northward  to  the  Tibetan  fron¬ 
tier,  and  from  the  Arracan  Yomas  eastward  to  the  borders  of  Southern 
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China,  French  Indo-China  and  Siam,  was  then  added  to  the  British 
Empire. 

Between  1826  and  1852  the  two  widely  separated  areas  of  Arracan 
and  Tenasserim  made  comparatively  little  progress;  although  a  hospital 
was  built  at  Akyab  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  acquisition  of  Lower 
Burma,  with  the  important  port  of  Rangoon,  in  1 852,  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  great  progress:  and  the  addition  in  1886  of  Upper  Burma  has 
been  followed  by  still  greater  developments,  until  now  the  province  is 
one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  its  future  is  regarded 
v^th  the  utmost  confidence. 


The  Burman 

by  Joseph  Chailley  (1910) 

The  Burman  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  sympa¬ 
thetic,  human  types  vMch  the  Indian  Empire  offers.  Burma,  which  derives 
its  civilisation  from  China,  had  kings,  but  never  a  noblesse;  the  feudal 
and  aristocratic  classes  of  Europe  were  there  replaced  by  mere  public 
functionaries,  who  rose  and  disappeared  according  to  their  individual 
merits  or  fortune.  There  was  no  permanent  terrestrial  hierarchy,  and  a 
spiritual  one  was  equally  lacking.  In  the  Buddhist  religion  there  is  no 
room  for  God;  there  are  only  men  who  are  working  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion.  They  know  that  the  Buddha  revealed  the  right  path  and  they  try  to 
imitate  him,  but  they  have  no  priests  intermediary  between  God  and 
men.  The  most  notable  of  their  monks,  a  Sadaw  (or  bishop),  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  not  be  excused  from  the  duty  of  begging  except  by  age  or 
physical  infirmity,  and  the  veneration  which  such  a  man  inspires  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  more  advanced  than  his 
neighbour  on  the  way  to  nebhan  (nirvana).  The  Burman,  again,  has  no 
caste;  he  does  not  recognise  the  superiority  of  one  man  over  another,  the 
worth  of  each  depends  on  his  individual  acts.  With  such  conceptions  he 
is  necessarily  independent.  He  is  also  suspicious  and  difficult  to  handle. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  lead  him  on  and  make  use  of  him  must  treat  him 
very  carefully  and  gently,  otherwise  he  will  simply  disappear  without 
fuss  and  discixssion.  If  you  insist  on  his  improving  his  methods,  or  using 
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better  tools,  he  discovers  that  he  is  ill  or  that  his  mother  is  dying.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  English  as  a  rule  hesitate  to  employ  him,  for  they  know 
that  the  man  who  has  been  working  with  you  for  ten  years  may  quit  you 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  mere  pretext  and  without  any  real  mo¬ 
tive.  They  prefer  a  Hindu,  who,  if  less  naturally  intelligent,  is  more 
reliable;  the  Burman  is,  as  they  say,  too  casual. 

Further,  he  is  utterly  illogical.  Our  French  reasoning,  where  every¬ 
thing  fits  into  its  proper  place  and  leads  on  to  absolute  conclusions,  is 
quite  foreign  to  him.  Supposing — if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  come  to 
such  a  conclusion — ^that,  comparing  the  Buddhist  cosmogony  with  our 
own,  he  concluded  that  the  former  was  false,  he  would  not  thereby  feel 
bound  to  condemn  Buddhism.  He  would  be  both  a  Buddhist  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  without  any  consciousness  of  mental  fraud.  Thus,  though  he  has 
been  defeated  by  the  British  in  1 826,  1852,  and  1885-6,  he  thinks  none 
the  less  of  himself.  Like  the  Chinese,  he  ignores  the  foreigners’  exploits 
and  his  own  defeats.  If  the  English  have  come  to  Burma,  it  was  with  the 
consent  of  his  kings.  He  admits  inferiority  to  no  other  people — Chinese, 
Hindus,  or  Europeans.  The  Chinese  call  Europeans  barbarians,  the 
Burman  treats  us  to  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  kala  or  black.  (Kala 
must  have  been  the  original  term  of  contempt  applied  to  the  dark  Hindus 
of  Madras,  and  from  these  it  has  passed  to  the  white  Europeans.)  And  as 
he  has  no  sense  of  inferiority,  he  also  lacks  gratitude.  Why  should  he  be 
grateful? — ^he  does  not  know  of  any  benefactor  in  our  sense  of  the  term. 
If  a  man  is  doing  good  to  others,  he  is  gaining  merit  for  himself  and  thus 
approaching  nebhan\  why  should  he  be  thanked  for  such  a  personal 
profit? 

Such  is  the  Burman,  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  one  must  needs  love 
him.  Whoever  employs  him  appreciates  him  as  a  gay,  serviceable,  and 
witty  companion,  with  an  infectious  laugh,  who  understands  everything 
and  can  do  anything;  and  that  he  can  be  trained  and  disciplined  is  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  officials  who  have  charge  of  the  convicts  in  the 
Andaman  Islands.  A  keen  huntsman,  and  brave  when  occasion  requires, 
his  absence  from  the  British  army  is  due  not  to  distrust  of  his  courage, 
but  to  fear  of  his  independence  and  fickleness.  Finally,  the  people  are 
loyal  and,  as  a  mass,  incapable  of  treason. 
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To  Rangoon 

by  C.  H.  Denyer  (1927) 


We  will  start  from  Liverpool  in  one  of  the  comfortable  steamers  of  the 
Bibby  Line  for  Rangoon  direct.  The  ship  will  probably  have  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  British  Government  officials,  of  representatives  of  trading 
firms  and  banks  and  shipping  companies,  of  Burman  students  returning 
from  their  studies,  of  tourists  from  Europe  and  America,  and  perhaps  a 
few  missionaries  returning  from  furlough,  or  going  out  for  the  first  time. 
At  Colombo  we  shall  probably  pick  up  Indians  of  many  castes  and  creeds 
and  trades — ^Hindu  officials,  Parsee  merchants,  Gurkha,  Pathan,  Sikh 
soldiers  and  policemen,  Madras  bankers  and  money-lenders,  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  if  there  is  room,  Tamil  labourers  going  to  work  in  the  rice  fields, 
though  most  of  the  Indians  cross  to  Rangoon  from  Madras. 

At  last  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  crossed.  There  is  no  land  in  sight,  but  its 
blue  waters  have  become  yellow  and  turgid,  for  the  muddy  streams  of 
the  Irrawaddy  discolour  the  sea  long  before  a  light  haze  in  the  distance 
suggests  that  land  is  near.  Presently  the  skyline  is  broken  by  a  low  line 
of  mud  banks  held  together  by  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  trees.  A  pilot  is 
taken  on  board,  and  the  ship  follows  a  tortuous  waterway  through  dis¬ 
mal  low-lying  swamps,  with  here  and  there  a  few  palm  trees  growing  on 
a  tiny  islet.  Then  there  is  a  buzz  of  excitement,  and  all  eyes  are  fixed  on 
a  clear  point  of  light  far  ahead.  A  tapering  shape  towers  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  mist,  and  its  glittering  golden  top  catches  the  sim’s  rays.  It  is  the 
Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  high¬ 
est.  Its  summit  is  over  five  hundred  feet  above  the  city  of  Rangoon  below, 
and  its  sides  are  covered  with  thin  plates  of  beaten  gold.  For  we  have 
reached  the  far-famed  land  of  pagodas,  though  as  yet  we  have  seen  but 
the  top  of  the  great  one  that  towers  over  Rangoon.  And  now,  as  we  draw 
nearer  to  the  great  city,  we  begin  to  see  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  each  with  one  or  more  small  pagodas  of  its  own,  and  with  queer¬ 
looking  houses  lightly  built  of  bamboo  on  piles  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground.  We  pass  steamers  anchored  in  the  stream  and  boats  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  going  up  and  down  or  moored  against  the  wharves  which 
now  line  the  banks.  The  scene  is  not  beautiful.  There  is  much  mud  if  the 
tide  is  low,  and  there  are  ugly  factories  and  smoke.  We  land,  and  an 
electric  car  will  take  us  along  Dalhousie  Street,  the  chief  business  thor- 
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oughfare.  What  crowds!  What  excitement!  What  merry  laughter!  We 
listen,  and  a  dozen  Eastern  languages,  mixed  with  curious  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,  make  Babel  in  our  ears.  But  who  are  the  people?  Are  they  Burmans? 
Not  many  of  them.  There  are  Indians  from  all  parts  of  that  great  land, 
Chinese  and  Malays,  Europeans,  Anglo-Indians,  samples  from  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  and  some  Burmans.  In  the  suburbs,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try  villages,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  Burmans;  but  the  msh,  the  hard 
work,  the  restless  energy  of  crowded  city  life  does  not  appeal  to  them. 
They  prefer  to  take  life  more  easily,  to  sit  down  and  laugh  and  talk,  and 
chew  betel  and  smoke  cheroots;  and  if  Indians  and  Chinese  and  the  strenu¬ 
ous  Englishmen  like  to  come  and  make  work  and  do  it,  well,  they  may, 
and  the  Burman  will  sit  down  and  watch  and  smile.  Here  are  no  caste 
systems  as  in  India,  no  revolutionaries  or  looting  unpaid  soldiers  as  in 
China,  no  heavy  taxes  as  in  Japan.  The  climate  is  always  warm,  at  least 
in  Lower  Burma;  the  soil  is  rich;  it  is  not  hard  to  come  by  enough  rice  to 
satisfy  hunger;  and  a  bamboo  house  can  be  built  in  a  few  days.  And  so 
the  Burman  is  happy,  with  few  wants  and  no  ambitions.  The  Chinaman 
is  building  up  big  business  and  a  fortune;  the  Indian  comes  from  a  poor 
and  crowded  country,  where  it  is  a  stmggle  to  live,  and  saves  enough  to 
retire  to  his  own  Indian  village.  The  European  finds  the  heat  and  the 
damp  enervating  and  work  a  burden.  He  must  take  holidays  on  the  hills 
and  long  furloughs  in  Europe.  The  Burman  chats  and  smiles  and  smokes 
and  does  what  work  he  must,  and  plays  as  much  as  he  can.  We  shall 
hardly  get  to  know  him  in  busy  Rangoon;  but  we  must  stay  long  enough 
to  see  the  bazaars  and  the  great  Pagoda. 


goom  it’s  ‘ot” 

by  Stanley  Coxon  (1915) 

To  anyone  wanting  a  place  in  the  sim,  I  would  recommend  Burma.  Ran¬ 
goon,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Lower  Burma,  has,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  villainous  climate;  and  the  wags  will  tell  you — and  tell  you  truly — 
that  the  cold  weather  in  Rangoon  commences  punctually  on  the  31st 
December,  and  ends  as  promptly  on  the  1st  January.  It  is  also  a  regret¬ 
table  fact  that  the  pmikah  in  Rangoon  never  ceases  from  one  year’s  end 
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to  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the  place  has  its  compensating  advan¬ 
tages.  Socially  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  a  most  festive  place,  and  it  has 
admittedly  the  finest  and  best  managed  gymkhana  in  the  East.  For  quite 
a  small  subscription  you  get  polo,  cricket,  racquets,  tennis,  and  golf, 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  dance  given  at  the  gymkhana, 
there  is  dancing  twice  a  week  in  the  evening  from  6  to  7.30.  During  my 
service  in  the  East  I  was  never  in  a  place  where  people  hung  better 
together,  and  what  with  dinners,  dances,  moonlight  picnics  to  the  Kokine 
lakes  and  various  other  entertainments,  one  could  never  be  dull.  As  Per¬ 
sonal  Assistant  my  emoluments  were  not  large,  and  I  lived  chiefly  on  the 
interest  of  what  I  owed;  but  I  know  I  managed  to  maintain  a  nice  little 
stud  of  polo  ponies,  drove  one  of  the  smartest  tandems  in  the  place,  and, 
in  fact,  did  everything  there  was  to  do,  and  did  it  quite  well,  thank  you. 
Two  incidents  of  our  life  at  Rangoon  come  back  to  me,  both  of  which  I 
feel  I  must  tell.  The  Viceroy  had  written  informing  us  that  he  was  send¬ 
ing  a  certain  gentleman  from  the  North  of  England  to  us  who  might  be  of 
use  in  developing  the  country,  and  requesting  us  to  look  after  him.  He 
was,  of  course,  made  a  guest  at  Government  House,  and  we  entertained 
him  during  his  stay  in  Rangoon.  He  was  quite  a  delightful  individual  of 
the  rough-and-ready  school,  but  hardly  au  faitvAih  the  convenances  of 
polite  society.  One  exceedingly  hot  evening — and  it  certainly  was  one  of 
the  muggiest  I  can  ever  remember  experiencing  at  Rangoon — ^we  had  a 
large  dinner  party  for  him.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the 
punkah  only  stirred  hot  air.  Our  guest  was  getting  more  and  more  un¬ 
comfortable.  He  was  perspiring  freely,  and  in  colour  a  sort  of  mottled 
green.  At  last,  to  his  intense  relief,  the  ladies  made  a  move.  Directly  they 
were  out  of  the  room,  and  before  we  resiuned  our  seats,  he  seized  his 
finger-bowl,  and  pouring  the  contents  of  it  down  the  inside  of  his  shirt- 
collar  remarked,  “By  goom  it’s  ‘ot.”  On  another  occasion,  and  on  a 
similar  sort  of  night,  we  were  giving  a  ball  at  Government  House,  when 
suddenly  the  ballroom  was  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  what  is  known  in  the 
East  as  the  green  bug.  Had  they  settled  on  the  ground  dancing  might 
have  continued,  but  unfortunately  they  elected  to  settle  in  the  ladies’ 
hair,  and  so  great  is  the  stench  of  these  putrid  little  insects,  that  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  their  arrival  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  found  in  the 
house.  Everyone  had  fled! 

In  Upper  Burma  there  are  none  of  these  drawbacks.  It  is  never  so  hot, 
and  you  have  a  distinct  cold  weather.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  illness 
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which  I  contracted,  I  would  have  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  com¬ 
plete  the  rest  of  my  service  in  the  “Shiny”  in  Upper  Burma.  For,  you 
see,  the  people  themselves  are  such  a  fascinating  people.  Unlike  the 
native  of  India,  a  Burman  can  laugh  and  enjoy  a  joke.  I  have  seen  a 
native  of  India  smile.  I  have  never  seen  one  laugh.  Whereas,  the  whole 
idea  of  the  Burmese,  as  a  race,  would  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
make  the  best  of  a  short  life,  and  try  and  make  it  a  happy  one.  The  men 
are  sportsmen,  and  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  make  money,  they  spend 
it.  Their  chief  amusements  are  horse,  or  rather  pony  racing,  cock-fight¬ 
ing  and  gambling;  and  they  will  back  their  fancy  with  their  last  penny. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  lazy  and  indolent,  and  as  soldiers  or  police¬ 
men  utterly  unreliable.  Brave  individually,  and  fearless  of  death,  I  don’t 
think  I  can  remember  any  occasion  when  they  distinguished  themselves 
on  our  side;  but  this,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
pitted  against  their  own  people.  Let  us  hope  so.  That  they  can  bear 
severe  pain  without  flinching  I  can  certify  to.  Finding  a  guide  on  one 
occasion  deliberately  taking  us  on  a  false  scent,  we  tied  him  up,  and  two 
powerful  Pathans  set  about  him  and  almost  took  the  hide  off  him.  Not  a 
sound  escaped  him,  and  when  released  he  got  up  and  walked  away  with¬ 
out  a  word.  Poor  devil!  We  felt  the  pain  almost  as  much  as  he  did.  That 
they  are  useless  as  policemen,  and  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
discipline,  I  can  also  vouch  for.  I  was  once  hot  on  the  track  of  a  dacoity, 
and  in  order  to  get  assistance  fi*om  a  Military  Police  Post,  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  drop  down  the  river  during  the  night  in  a  boat.  As  both  banks 
of  the  river  were  infested  with  dacoits,  I  gave  the  orders  that  two  out  of 
my  eight  Burmese  constables  were  to  do  sentry-go,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  boat,  first  with  a  view  to  protection,  and  secondly,  to  keep  the  crew 
at  work  during  the  night.  On  waking  up  for  the  third  time,  only  to  find 
every  soul  in  the  boat  asleep,  I  fired  my  revolver  twice  into  the  water,  to 
frighten  them  into  their  duty  if  possible.  Within  a  flash  I  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  boat!  Two  constables  forward  had  fallen  overboard  fi*om 
sheer  fiight,  and  the  others — ^rowers  included — scared  out  of  their  seven 
senses,  had  immediately  followed  suit;  and  I  was  left  all  alone  to  paddle 
my  own  canoe! 
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CHAPTER  1 


INDIA ’S  LARGEST  PROVINCE 


Ten  D(^s  in  Burmah 

by  Lady  Jessica  Sykes  (1895) 

Burmah,  the  latest  addition  to  our  Indian  Empire,  has  so  far  been  but 
little  visited  by  any  but  those  obliged  officially  to  go  there.  The  great 
Murray  discusses  it  in  three  pages  at  the  end  of  his  guide  book  to  Ben¬ 
gal.  Most  English  people  have  the  vaguest  ideas  of  its  size,  population, 
or  probable  future.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  large  and  fertile  country,  with  a 
very  remarkable  and  peculiar  race,  and  it  differs  in  climate,  vegetation, 
language,  religion  and  customs  from  all  other  parts  of  British  India. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  even  the  superficial  observations  of  a 
casual  traveller  during  ten  days  spent  in  the  country  might  be  of  some 
slight  interest.  What  is  written  here  is  written  without  notes,  statistics, 
or  guide-books,  and  is  simply  an  attempt  to  describe  the  country  and  the 
people  as  they  appeared  to  the  writer. 

We  left  Calcutta  at  7  a.m.  on  Thursday,  January  7th,  and  went  by 
train  to  Diamond  Harbour  to  join  a  British  India  steamer  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hooghley  river.  We  reached  the  harbour  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  were  placed  on  board  a  steam  launch  to  be  conveyed  to  our  ship,  but 
a  slight  fog  and  the  extraordinary  stupidity  of  the  Eurasians  who  had 
charge  of  the  launch  resulted  in  our  steaming  about  aimlessly  for  some 
hours  in  search  of  the  vessel,  which  we  did  not  board  until  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  scene  on  board  was  indescribable.  The  British  India 
Company  have  the  monopoly  of  all  the  traffic  between  India,  Rangoon 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  consequently  they  are  able  to  arrange 
their  ships  according  to  their  own  devices.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  on 
this  one,  while  there  was  actual  first-class  accommodation  for  twenty- 
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six  passengers,  there  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  double  that  number, 
the  remainder  occupying  second-class  berths.  The  decks  were  literally 
packed  with  natives  of  Northern  India  going  out  as  recruits  for  the  Burmah 
military  police  force.  These  men,  who  had  travelled  down  from  the 
Punjaub  and  from  even  more  remote  districts,  were,  of  course,  in  the 
filthiest  state,  and  all  encumbered  with  still  more  filthy  baggage.  Their 
odour  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable;  but  twenty-nine  live  buffaloes  which 
were  also  provided  with  accommodation  on  the  same  deck  were,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  little  more  offensive. 

We  remained  on  board  this  delectable  boat  until  Simday  the  10th, 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  the  river  Irrawaddy,  and  at  two  o’clock  the 
same  day  we  landed  at  Rangoon.  The  Irrawaddy  towards  its  mouth  has 
well-wooded  banks,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pagodas  and  timber 
villages,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Nile  in  many  respects,  especially  as  regards 
the  colour  of  its  waters.  Rangoon  itself  is  a  very  large,  straggling  town, 
built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  the 
public  buildings  small  and  unimportant;  there  are  no  docks  to  speak  of, 
nor  did  we  see  much  shipping  there.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  on 
landing  was  a  group  of  women  on  the  jetty,  who  were  watching  the 
passengers  come  on  shore.  Their  costume  is  remarkably  picturesque:  a 
kind  of  long  silk  scarf  of  some  lively  colour,  generally  woven  in  a  pattern 
of  checks  or  squares,  is  wrapped  round  their  lower  limbs  so  as  to  form  a 
close,  clinging  petticoat;  a  short  white  jacket,  always  scrupulously  clean, 
covers  their  bust  and  arms;  over  this  is  worn  a  coloured  silk  handkerchief, 
generally  pink,  red,  or  yellow.  Their  hair  is  most  elaborately  and  prettily 
dressed,  with  a  flower  or  two  (usually  artificial)  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  Wooden  sandals  and  a  large  paper  parasol  complete  their  costume; 
but  no  Burmese  lady,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  appears  in  public 
without  holding  in  her  hand  or  in  her  mouth  an  enormous  cheroot.  These 
cigars,  which  are  smoked  all  day  long  by  the  Burmese  (with  the  exception 
of  the  religious  devotees)  literally  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are  very 
peculiar.  They  are  about  ten  to  eleven  inches  long,  and  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  though  they  are  made  of  green  tobacco, 
they  are,  I  was  told,  extremely  mild.  They  are  either  wrapped  in  a  green 
leaf  to  hold  the  tobacco  together  or  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Either  way  the 
effect  is  extremely  quaint,  and  to  see  a  small  child  of  four  or  five  toddling 
along  smoking  one,  or  a  pretty  little  woman  in  her  smart  silks  and  her 
hair  elaborately  dressed  puffing  at  this  huge  machine,  is  equally  comic. 
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Having  retrieved  our  baggage  from  an  army  of  shrieking  coolies, 
mostly  Madrassees  and  natives  of  India,  we  sallied  forth  to  look  for 
what  in  the  East  is  invariably  a  most  uncomfortable  spot — the  hotel.  It 
was  found;  and  four  bare  and  squalid  rooms,  containing  bedsteads  with¬ 
out  bedding  and  some  dirty  matting  for  their  sole  furniture,  being  secured 
for  our  party,  we  were  at  leisure  to  go  out  and  see  the  sights.  The  only 
carriages  for  hire  in  Burmah  are  bullock  carts — small  square  boxes  on 
wheels  drawn  by  oxen — and  gharries,  which  are  a  kind  of  wooden 
brougham,  holding  four  Burmese,  but  only  two  Europeans  with  any 
comfort.  The  latter  are  drawn  by  one  tiny  pony,  only  some  eleven  or 
twelve  hands  high.  These  little  animals  are  so  strong  and  plucky  that 
they  manage  to  draw  the  carriages  which  appear  ten  times  their  size 
with  the  greatest  possible  ease;  in  fact,  they  sometimes  run  away  and 
utterly  overpower  the  miserable  Indian  coolie  who  is  driving.  Our  first 
visit  was,  of  course,  to  the  Great  Pagoda  or  Temple — ^the  most  sumptu¬ 
ous  and  also  the  holiest  in  Burmah.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
whatever  about  Buddhism.  Moreover,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that, 
like  Hans  Andersen’s  story  of  the  Emperor’s  clothes,  there  is  really  noth¬ 
ing  in  it,  and  that  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  idealises  it 
into  a  private  little  religion  of  his  own.  What  the  pervading  idea  of  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  is,  remained  a  mystery  to  us;  nor  did  we  ever  meet 
anybody  in  Burmah  who  could  explain  them.  All  I  can  say  is  that  a 
prettier,  cleaner,  and  more  agreeable  sight  than  these  people  worship¬ 
ping  in  the  various  pagodas,  and  making  their  little  offerings  of  food, 
flowers,  and  candles,  I  never  saw  anywhere.  They  certainly  compare 
most  favourably  for  cleanliness  and  reverent  behaviour  with  the  wor¬ 
shippers  at  any  of  the  “Holy  Places,”  whether  Christian,  Mahommedan, 
or  Brahminical,  I  have  so  far  visited. 

The  Great  Pagoda  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  2300  years  ago,  to 
cover  a  spot  where  eight  of  Buddha’s  hairs  were  inclosed  as  a  relic  (all 
pagodas  nominally  cover  some  relic  of  Buddha  or  his  greater  disciples). 
However  that  may  be,  it  has  existed  in  some  form  or  another  for  many 
centuries,  though  probably  the  buildings  now  covering  the  spot  are  not, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tope  itself,  very  antique.  The  constructions, 
being  invariably  composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  have  to  be  constantly 
renewed,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  the  original  work  remains.  We 
descended  from  our  gharries  at  a  gateway  embellished  with  representa¬ 
tions  in  coloured  stucco  of  a  kind  of  Last  Judgment,  in  which  the  blessed 
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were  going  up  to  join  Buddha  in  glory,  and  the  lost  were  burning  in 
tortures  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  any  mediaeval  monk. 

On  the  steps  outside  were  erected  a  number  of  little  stalls  at  which 
candles,  flowers,  paper  ornaments  and  toys  were  being  sold,  to  be  used 
as  offerings  at  the  shrine  above.  Close  by  a  group  of  lepers  were  crouch¬ 
ing,  asking  the  passers-by  for  alms.  These  poor  outcasts  of  humanity, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  Burmah,  though,  of  course,  distorted  by  dis¬ 
ease  and  therefore  rather  repulsive,  are  infinitely  cleaner  and  better  cared 
for  than  in  any  other  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  we  were  much  struck  both  at  Rangoon  and  Mandalay 
by  the  absence  of  all  mendicity  and  any  outward  sign  of  extreme  pov¬ 
erty. 

We  passed  up  several  flights  of  steps,  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  elabo¬ 
rately  carved  and  gilded,  until  we  reached  the  shrine  itself,  which  covers 
the  flattened  top  of  a  hill.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  there  must  have  been 
about  a  hundred  steps.  The  whole  way  up  the  sides  was  lined  with  little 
booths  and  stalls,  at  which  the  same  small  trifles  were  exposed  for  sale 
as  at  the  door.  The  whole  scene  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  exterior 
court  and  approach  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
though,  I  regret  to  say,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Christian  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Once  in  the  court  itself,  it  took  some  moments  before  we 
could  quite  realise  the  place;  it  was  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
we  had  seen  before.  A  vast,  circular,  paved  court,  scrupulously  clean, 
was  surrounded  by  small  temples,  each  containing  at  least  one,  and  many 
of  them  six  or  seven  colossal  images  of  Buddha.  To  describe  one  of 
these  buildings  is  to  describe  all, — ^the  edifice  itself,  whether  small  or 
big,  invariably  covered  with  plaster  freshly  whitewashed  and  painted; 
the  roof  of  teak-wood  curiously  carved,  some  “newly  erected”  being  of 
a  deep  walnut  colour,  others  almost  white  from  exposure  to  sun  and 
rain;  inside,  either  one  seated  image,  always  colossal,  made  either  of 
marble  or  gilded  copper,  or  a  group  of  such  images  in  various  attitudes 
round  the  one  presiding  figure.  Between  these  shrines  were  gaily  painted 
and  decorated  wooden  pillars  surmounted  with  wheels,  from  which 
streamed  long  ribbons  of  crape  and  silk  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  with 
what  were  presumably  prayers.  From  the  carved  roofs  of  the  small  tem¬ 
ples  himg  hundreds  of  tiny  bells  which  tinkled  cheerfully  in  the  breeze, 
and  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  crowd  praying  around  struck  a  loud 
and  not  unmusical  gong. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  court  rose  the  great  Tope,  or  sacred  shrine,  which 
contains  the  holy  relics.  I  should  estimate  it  to  be  three  hundred  feet  high 
and  about  the  same  in  circumference;  but  this  is  purely  guesswork,  as  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
mass  of  brickwork  was  richly  gilded,  and  shone  brightly  in  the  sun.  An 
umbrella  covered  with  coloured  glass  crowned  the  summit,  and  from  it 
were  suspended  little  tinkling  bells  as  in  the  smaller  temples.  Round  the 
base  were  small  altars  where  the  faithful  deposited  their  offerings,  and 
at  the  four  comers  of  the  basement  were  four  separate  shrines  approached 
by  steps,  containing  each  an  image  of  Buddha,  with  quantities  of  flowers, 
candles,  and  offerings  of  every  kind  piled  at  its  feet.  I  remarked  iron 
stands  for  candles  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  in 
Catholic  churches.  The  flowers  were  neatly  arranged  in  bunches  on  sticks, 
and  placed  in  jars  of  every  description,  more  than  one  ol^  champagne 
bottle  doing  duty  for  this  purpose.  Hundreds  of  devotees  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  coming  up,  each  with  his  or  her  offering,  consisting  generally  of  a 
candle,  two  or  three  incense  sticks  and  a  few  flowers.  The  worshipper 
knelt  down,  lifted  up  the  offering  twice  or  thrice  heavenwards,  recited  a 
kind  of  litany  in  a  monotonous  chant,  placed  the  gift  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel,  and  then  retired.  A  number  of  yellow-robed  monks — Poongyees 
as  they  are  called — are  constantly  praying  at  the  various  shrines,  and  it 
is  their  business  to  keep  the  temple  clean.  They  are  entirely  supported  by 
gifts  of  food  made  to  them  by  the  faithful.  We  also  saw  many  Buddhist 
nuns.  These  ladies  are  female  ascetics  with  a  vengeance — ^their  heads 
completely  shaved  and  destitute  of  any  covering,  their  feet  bare,  and  a 
coarse  white  linen  wrapper  for  their  sole  garment.  Nevertheless,  they 
seemed  cheerfixl  and  happy,  and  recited  their  litanies  very  contentedly. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  very  young  ones  were  rather  inclined  to  smile  and 
look  about  them;  but  their  shaven  heads  utterly  destroyed  any  beauty 
they  might  have  possessed,  and  gave  them  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 
We  lingered  until  sunset  in  this  strange  place  watching  the  constant  throng 
of  worshippers  that  went  in  and  out.  They  paid  no  attention  to  our  party, 
beyond  now  and  then  favouring  us  with  a  civil  smile,  seemed  to  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  our  going  into  the  holiest  places,  and  were  alto¬ 
gether,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  quite  devoid  of  any  kind  of  fanaticism. 

We  remained  two  nights  at  Rangoon.  During  our  stay  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  fire,  which  broke  out  one  afternoon  in  the 
native  quarter,  and  which  speedily  destroyed  a  very  large  area  of 
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buildings,  the  damage  being  afterwards  estimated  at  three  lacs  of  ru¬ 
pees — a  large  sum  considering  that  what  was  burnt  consisted  of  poor 
little  houses  of  wood  and  bamboo.  The  conflagration  was  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  the  only  means  employed 
to  stay  it  being  a  feeble  stream  of  water  fi’om  a  tiny  fire-engine,  which 
stood  puffing  in  quite  a  plaintive  manner  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  fire. 
The  police  eventually  pulled  down  some  of  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  the  fire  ceased  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  bum.  All  the  while  the 
houseless  multitude  sat  contentedly  aroimd,  surrounded  by  their  goods 
and  chattels,  laughing,  joking,  and  smoking;  and  towards  evening,  when 
only  the  smouldering  cinders  and  charred  poles,  which  had  once  sup¬ 
ported  their  dwellings  remained,  they  started  a  capital  game  of  throwing 
stones  at  the  glowing  wood,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
shower  of  sparks  in  the  darkness.  This  insouciance  is  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Burmese,  and,  while  giving  a  certain  charm  to  their  manners 
and  ways,  it  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  them  as  a  nation.  Burmah,  with  an 
area  little  smaller  than  Fran  ,  has  only  between  three  and  four  million 
inhabitants,  whilst  the  population  of  many  similar-sized  districts  in  In¬ 
dia,  amounts  to  some  sixty  or  seventy  millions.  It  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
one  side  by  the  grasping  and  hard-working  Chinese,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  toiling  Madrassee  coolie.  It  seems,  in  fact,  not  improbable  that  the 
immigration  from  Southern  India,  which  in  the  last  two  years  has 
assumed  gigantic  proportions,  will  end  by  virtually  extinguishing  the 
Burmese  as  a  nation  at  some  not  very  remote  period. 

We  left  Rangoon  for  Mandalay  by  the  mail  train  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  1 3th.  The  journey  takes  twenty-four  hours,  though  the  dis¬ 
tance  traversed  is  under  four  hundred  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  route 
being  accomplished  at  night,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  country  near  Ran¬ 
goon,  but  the  early  dawn  found  us  traversing  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
jungles  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  breaks  for 
towns  and  a  few  clearings  for  cultivation,  this  jungle  extends  nearly  the 
whole  way  from  Pegu  to  Mandalay.  The  amount  of  forest  the  country 
contains  must  be  something  astounding.  In  the  distance  are  mountains 
wooded  to  their  very  summit,  water  appears  plentiful,  vegetation  most 
luxurious;  in  fact,  a  more  beautiful  and  varied  woodland  scenery  than 
that  through  which  we  passed  for  about  twelve  hours  could  not  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Everywhere  and  constantly  the  pointed  white  pagodas  surrounded 
by  the  Chinese-looking  houses  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries  were  visible. 
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Each  railway  station  struck  us  particularly  by  its  cleanliness,  and  by  the 
lack  of  that  squalor  which  all  who  know  the  East  well  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  every  place  where  natives  congregate.  The  people  all  ap¬ 
peared  clean,  cheerful  and  well  dressed,  and  both  laughed  and  joked 
amongst  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  the  staid  and  melan¬ 
choly  demeanour  of  the  native  of  India.  Everywhere,  however,  I  remarked 
that  either  Hindoos,  Eurasians,  or  Chinese,  were  doing  all  the  work,  and 
were  employed  as  station-masters,  telegraph  clerks,  and  railway  officials. 

T  owards  evening  the  increasing  number  of  pagodas  and  wooden  houses 
of  a  more  important  kind,  together  with  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  dense  forest  through  which  we  had  been  passing,  warned  us  we  were 
near  our  journey’s  end;  and  at  about  5  p.m.  we  reached  Mandalay.  Once 
more  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  roof  to  cover  our  heads,  and,  after 
having  stowed  ourselves  and  our  belongings  into  the  same  sort  of  gharries 
with  little  ponies  which  we  had  seen  at  Rangoon,  we  jolted  off,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  DaA:  Bungalow.  This  we  found  quite  impossible,  being 
a  large,  empty,  wooden  house,  destitute  of  all  furniture,  and  only  ten¬ 
anted  by  one  melancholy  Hindoo  waiter,  who  feebly  assured  us  that  no 
food  was  either  provided  or  cooked  for  visitors.  We  were  than  taken  by 
our  coachman — a  wild-looking  and  perfectly  idiotic  Madrassee,  neatly 
dressed  in  three  or  four  dirty  towels — ^to  the  town,  passing,  on  the  way, 
the  inclosure  belonging  to  the  ex-King’s  palace. 

This  inclosure  is  a  most  picturesque  and  curious  place.  It  forms  a 
perfect  square,  a  mile  each  way,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  quaint  brick 
wall  with  dented  battlements;  the  line  being  broken  by  some  twenty 
wooden  towers  surmounting  gateways,  all  extremely  pretty  and  varied. 
Round  the  whole  inclosure  runs  a  wide  moat,  full  of  clear  water  over¬ 
grown  by  water-lilies  in  bloom.  The  walls  are  red,  and  the  gate-houses 
constructed  of  dark  teak-wood;  and  in  the  setting  sun,  with  the  deep 
bluish-green  of  the  wooded  hills  in  the  background,  the  effect  was  very 
beautiful. 

However,  we  had  no  time  to  linger,  as  we  wanted  to  find  food  and 
shelter  before  dark.  We  were  soon  in  fi-ont  of  a  fairly  civilised-looking 
building,  dignified  by  the  name  of  “The  Hotel  Europe,”  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  rooms.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one  in  the  place 
except  the  proprietor,  a  gentleman  half  Greek  and  half  Italian,  who  had 
resided  some  years  at  Alexandria  before  establishing  himself  in  Burmah, 
and  in  whose  veins  Semitic  blood  undoubtedly  ran. 
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Mandalay  became  the  capital  of  Burmah  only  in  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times.  Ava  formerly  enjoyed  that  distinction,  but  had  to  be  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  Irrawaddy  changing  its  course.  All  the  buildings, 
therefore,  in  Mandalay  are  modem.  But  I  imagine  that  Burmese  archi¬ 
tecture  has  varied  very  little  during  the  last  thousand  years.  The  King’s 
Palace,  as  it  is  called,  is  simply  a  collection  of  wooden  houses,  all  near 
one  another.  By  an  irony  of  fate  the  great  reception-hall  of  the  kings, 
which,  though  by  no  means  grandiose,  is  rather  pretty  in  its  gilding  and 
carving,  has  been  converted  into  the  English  Church;  while  the  recep¬ 
tion-hall  of  the  queens,  where  the  cmel  and  bloodthirsty  Soopio  Lot 
carried  out  her  intrigues  and  crimes,  is  the  ladies’  portion  of  the  gym¬ 
khana,  or  club.  Here  the  small  European  society  of  Mandalay  assembles 
every  evening  to  read  the  English  papers  and  enjoy  what  little  recreation 
the  place  affords.  All  the  other  houses  of  the  King’s  Palace  are  turned 
into  officers’  quarters  and  government  offices,  while  the  English  and 
native  troops  are  quartered  in  the  inclosure  which  was  once  the  king’s 
garden  and  hunting  ground. 

The  country  surrounding  Mandalay  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
The  Irrawaddy  runs  on  one  side,  a  great  inundated  plain  bounds  it  on  the 
north;  in  the  distance  are  mountains,  and  quite  near  the  city  is  a  small 
hill  covered  with  pagodas,  both  wooden  and  brick,  some  very  ancient. 
From  this  hill  a  really  fine  view  of  the  town  is  to  be  obtained.  The  mon¬ 
asteries  and  pagodas  are  still  very  pretty,  but  a  few  years  will  have 
shorn  them  of  the  greater  part  of  their  glory.  The  gilding,  which  is  still 
comparatively  fi-esh,  will  have  disappeared,  and  there  will  be  no  king  to 
replace  it.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  constant  increase  of  a  foreign 
element  in  the  country,  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and  general  march  of 
civilisation,  will  have  banished  the  quaint  Poongyee  and  his  sister-nuns, 
who  will  no  longer  find  their  daily  bread  brought  to  them  unasked.  At 
present,  however,  it  still  remains  practically  as  it  was  before  annexa¬ 
tion.  The  bazaar  at  Mandalay  is  a  most  curious  and  entertaining  sight. 
All  the  sellers  are  women.  They  sit  on  their  heels,  smartly  dressed,  with 
flowers  in  their  hair,  smiling,  chattering,  laughing  and  smoking  then- 
huge  cigars,  while  they  try  and  tempt  the  passers-by  with  their  wares. 
The  men  lounge  about  perfectly  idle  and  perfectly  happy.  Nearly  all 
business  in  Burmah  is  done  by  the  women,  who  are  just  as  industrious 
as  the  men  are  reverse.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Bur¬ 
mese  females  are  at  all  an  ill-used  or  down-trodden  race.  On  the  contrary. 
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they  are  the  real  masters;  and  it  is  a  real  genuine  instance  of  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  man. 

We  spent  five  d,ays  in  Mandalay,  and  returned  to  Rangoon  in  time  to 
catch  the  steamer  of  the  21st  for  Calcutta.  The  general  impression  left 
upon  our  minds  was  that,  under  British  administration,  a  misgoverned 
and  distracted  kingdom  overburdened  with  debt  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
converted  into  an  orderly  and  wealthy  province,  and  that  some  day,  and 
that  not  a  very  far  distant  one,  Burmah  will  be  one  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  portions  of  our  Indian  Empire. 


Burmese  Past  Royalty 

Anonymous,  The  Illustrated  London  News  (1889) 

Since  the  Kingdom  of  Burmah  was  summarily  wiped  out  by  a  British 
military  expedition,  and  his  Majesty  Theebaw,  with  a  much  cleverer 
Queen,  was  removed  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  dethroned  Sovereigns  in 
Madras,  little  more  has  been  said  of  the  singular  institutions  of  the  fallen 
Native  Monarchy.  We  have  been  continually  hearing  of  the  intrigues  of 
fugitive  Princes  of  “the  Alompra  dynasty,”  as  well  as  of  Bohs,  or  preda¬ 
tory  tribal  chieftains,  whose  local  insurrections,  with  the  foraying  bands 
of  “Dacoits,”  give  pretty  constant  employment  to  our  forces  of  military 
and  police.  The  White  Elephant,  the  animal  symbol  of  Burmese  Roy¬ 
alty,  was  purchased  for  Mr.  Bamum’s  Show  and  transported  to  New 
York,  where  it  is  not  much  admired,  being  a  poor  mangy  beast  of  a  dirty 
yellowish-brown  colour,  mottled  with  a  few  light  spots  on  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  Burmese  Ruby  Mines  have  engaged  the  speculative  attention 
of  promoters  of  companies;  but  the  value  of  their  present  and  future 
yield  is  still  problematical.  We  have  begun  to  consider  the  Burmese 
people,  who  are  really  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  amiable  of  Asiatic 
nations,  as  our  fellow-citizens,  or  at  least  fellow-subjects,  which  was,  in 
fact,  the  case  with  a  large  part  of  them,  in  British  Burmah,  many  years 
before.  A  Burmese  young  gentleman,  a  law-student  of  the  Temple  in 
London,  has  won  more  prizes  for  learning  than  any  young  Englishman 
did  in  so  short  a  time:  the  accession  of  Burmah,  therefore,  to  the  British 
Empire  is  not  a  mere  territorial  conquest,  but  is  the  addition  of  a  highly 
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capable  and  promising  race,  equal  in  mental  endowments  to  any  of  the 
nations  of  India.  Burmah  is  likely,  indeed,  before  long  to  excel  many 
Indian  provinces  in  appropriating  what  is  useful  in  European  civilisa¬ 
tion.  With  this  prospect  in  view,  the  mind  has  to  make  a  slight  effort  of 
recollection  in  contemplating  such  an  official  figure  as  the  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Army,  wearing  his  Court  dress,  in  the 
Palace  at  Mandalay,  where  he  lately  paid  his  respects  to  the  British 
Commissioner.  The  Burmese  Army  did  not  prove  very  formidable  when 
the  British  arrived,  but  we  have  seen  that  the  men  of  that  nation  can  be 
trained  to  do  excellent  good  service  as  armed  district  police,  and  they 
would  doubtless  be  very  good  soldiers.  It  is  probable  that,  imder  the 
corrupt  administration  of  Theebaw’s  Kingdom,  his  Ministers  of  State 
and  other  servants  of  Government  thought  it  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
parade  of  military  armament,  and  that  efficiency  was  disregarded.  Some 
of  them  contrived,  in  past  times,  to  amass  great  riches,  and,  at  the  end  of 
their  lives,  to  bequeath  pecuniary  endowments  of  large  amount  to  the 
Buddhist  ecclesiastical  corporations,  or  to  spend  much  money  in  the 
erection  of  temples,  monasteries,  and  colleges  for  the  clergy  of  that  reli¬ 
gion.  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  in  the  superb  pagoda  and  Kyoung, 
or  college  for  Buddhist  divinity  students,  which  were  built  long  ago  at 
the  private  expense  of  a  certain  officer  holding  the  appointment  of  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  King’s  Bodyguard. 


Rangoon 

by  the  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  (1926) 

Rangoon  is  situated  22  miles  up  its  river,  and  the  first  sight  of  it  the 
traveller  perceives  is  the  golden  dome  of  the  great  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda 
towering  upon  its  little  hill.  Indeed  it  is  this  famous  Buddhist  shrine, 
dating  back  in  tradition  to  588  B.C.  and  certainly  unchanged  in  appear¬ 
ance  since  1564,  that  is  the  real  centre  of  the  town,  although  it  lies 
beyond  its  true  borders  in  the  green  sumptuousness  of  the  outer  suburbs. 
For  Rangoon  itself  is  a  modem  city,  more  Indian  than  Burmese  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  perhaps  more  European  than  either.  The  business  quarter, 
stretching  back  from  the  river  in  broad  streets  of  tall  houses,  has  little  of 
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the  East  about  it,  save  in  the  crowds  of  coolies  who  not  only  work  in  the 
streets  but  seem  to  live  there,  crouching  over  masses  of  curry  at  meal¬ 
times  or  curled  up  in  sleep,  like  white-wrapped  corpses,  in  secluded 
comers. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  teak  logs  that  fill  the  creeks,  for  such  occasional 
buildings  as  the  Sule  Pagoda,  and  for  a  minority  of  Burmese  in  bright 
silks,  you  would  scarcely  know  that  you  were  in  Burma.  But  as  you 
move  out  towards  the  suburbs  the  Burmese  atmosphere  grows  stronger. 
Little  bands  of  holiday-making  Burmese,  beating  gongs  whose  notes 
soimd  strangely  ominous  in  that  still  air,  are  strolling  round  the  Royal 
Lakes,  beyond  whose  wooden  shores  the  glittering  Shwe  Dagon  rises 
like  a  very  symbol  of  Buddhist  Burma.  The  crows  are  cawing  from  the 
trees — ^there  appear  to  be  more  crows  in  Rangoon  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together — kites  circle  mazily  in  the  pale  blue  sky,  fussy  little 
mynalds  hurry  past,  and  a  string  of  white  egrets  is  winging  over  the 
lakes  making  for  the  paddy  fields  along  the  river. 

But  who  shall  speak  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  itself  and  of  the  pious  crowds 
that  make  for  it  each  evening?  The  Rangoon  that  is  British  flocks  at 
dusk  to  the  Pegu  and  the  Gymkhana  Club,  tlie  Rangoon  that  is  Indian 
haggles  and  sweats  in  the  close  heat  of  the  bazaars,  but  the  Rangoon 
that  is  Burmese,  laughing  and  gaily  robed,  pours  out  to  the  steps  and 
platform  of  the  Shwe  Dagon.  They  come  from  the  city  in  trams,  m  gharris, 
in  motors,  and  on  foot — ^pretty  girls  smoking  cigars,  shaven  priests  in 
yellow  robes  and  carrying  parchment  umbrellas,  strange,  absorbed  devo¬ 
tees  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  Asia.  The  Shwe  Dagon  receives  them 
all — on  the  great  platform  above,  raised  166  feet  above  the  ground  and 
reached  by  flights  of  covered  stairs  lined  with  booths,  the  crowd  slowly 
perambulates.  The  1500  tiny  pagodas  that  surround  the  central  dome 
give  to  the  whole  scene  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fantastic  country.  The 
Shwe  Dagon  shoots  up  370  feet  into  the  air,  covered  thick  with  solid 
gold  plates  and  burnished  gold  leaf.  At  twilight  it  takes  on  a  fairy  lemon 
tint,  and  as  the  night  advances  the  tiers  of  electric  light  are  switched  on 
and  it  can  be  seen  gleaming  far  out  across  the  plain  like  a  lighthouse  of 
the  One  Faith. 
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In  India's  Largest  Province:  Burma  and  its 
People  of  Hill  and  Valley 

Anonymous  (1927) 

“Though  Burma  forms  a  part  of  the  Indian  Empire,  we  shall  discover  in 
this  chapter  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  wonderful  land,  with 
which  we  dealt  in  three  earlier  chapters.  The  light-hearted,  indolent,  but 
charming  Burmese  people  are  very  different  from  the  reserved,  h^d- 
working  folk  of  India  proper,  and  in  looks  they  resemble  the  people  of 
Indo-China  and  Siam.  In  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Shan  States  live 
many  interesting  tribes,  with  different  customs  and  languages.  Anybody 
who  has  visited  Burma  always  speaks  of  the  fascination  exercised  by 
the  Burmese  and  their  land,  so  that  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  print 
this  chapter  from  one  who  has  lived  among  these  people.” 

Burma  is  the  richest  and  largest  province  in  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north-west  and  north 
by  Assam  and  Tibet,  and  on  the  east  by  China,  Indo-China  and  Siam; 
Malaya  forms  the  southern  boundary.  Ranges  of  hills  running  north  and 
south  make  travelling  very  slow  and  wearisome  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  country.  A  traveller  who  wishes  to  cross  these  hills  must  descend 
into  deep  valleys  and  then  ascend  4,000  feet  or  more,  the  performance 
being  repeated  many  times  during  the  day’s  journey. 

Burma  proper — ^the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Irawadi  river — is,  by 
comparison,  reasonably  flat.  It  is  bisected  by  the  Irawadi,  which  is 
navigable  for  about  900  miles  by  medium-sized  steamers.  The  Irawadi 
has  an  average  breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  when  it  overflows 
its  banks  at  the  rainy  season,  it  becomes  ten  miles  wide  at  certain 
points. 

Up  and  down  this  great  highway  passes  a  large  portion  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  that  a  railway  runs  more  or  less 
parallel  to  it  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  wealth  of  Burma — oil, 
rice,  indigo,  ground  nuts,  amber,  jade,  rubies  and  teak — comes  down 
the  Irawadi:  and  up  it  go  manufactured  goods,  foodstuffs,  milled  rice 
and  many  other  necessities  of  life  for  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
European  inhabitants.  There  is  local  trade  in  silk,  ngapi,  or  pickled  fish, 
and  let-pet,  or  pickled  tea,  as  well  as  many  other  things  which  are  not 
produced  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  be  exported. 
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The  only  towns  of  importance  are  Rangoon,  Moulmein  and  Mandalay. 
The  first  is  situated  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi  and  is  the  capital  and 
chief  port;  the  second  lies  across  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  and  was  the  first 
British  capital;  and  the  third  is  the  old  capital  of  Upper  Burma.  In 
Rangoon,  natives  of  India,  Chinese,  Malays  and  Europeans  jostle  one 
another.  It  is  a  busy  place,  and  is  a  religious  centre  because  it  contains 
the  famous  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda. 

The  Burmese  are  light-hearted,  rather  indolent  people.  In  the  country 
districts  the  houses  are  built  of  bamboo,  palm  leaves  providing  thatch 
for  the  roofs  and  matting  for  the  walls.  Rice  flourishes  in  the  fields,  and 
Nature  provides  many  delicious  fimits;  therefore  there  is  little  need  for 
the  people  to  work. 

Wealth  comes  as  often  by  a  lucky  speculation  as  by  work,  so  the 
average  Burman  thinks.  When  he  does  become  wealthy,  he  may  spend 
his  money  on  jewelry  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  give  feasts  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours  or  build  a  rest-house  or  pagoda,  thus  acquiring  merit  for  a  future 
existence.  He  would  never  think  of  saving  his  wealth  as  an  inheritance 
for  his  children. 

But  what  has  been  said  of  the  average  man  does  not  apply  to  the 
women,  who  are  exceptionally  capable  and  energetic.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Burmese  women  have  all  the  power  of  beauty  without  being 
beautiful,  and  this  is  true.  But  with  all  their  charm  and  grace,  every 
Burmese  woman  is  a  bom  shopkeeper.  Every  girl  wants  to  manage  a 
stall  in  the  bazaar,  whether  her  father  be  rich  or  poor.  Once  she  has 
gained  her  desire,  she  will  sit  there  above  huge  baskets  containing  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  grain  or  in  the  midst  of  coloured  silks,  smoking  a  cheroot 
as  long  as  a  school  ruler.  This  business  capacity  of  the  women  is  the 
more  wonderful  in  that,  imtil  recent  years,  there  was  no  education  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  girls.  Boys,  however,  have  always  been  educated  in  some 
fashion. 

In  the  old  days  the  only  schools  were  those  maintained  by  the  monks, 
some  of  whom  still  teach  little  boys.  In  most  of  the  out-of-the-way  vil¬ 
lages  there  may  be  a pongyi  kyaung,  or  monks’  house,  and  the  drone  of 
voices  coming  fi'om  it  will  lead  us  to  the  school-room,  where  a  dozen  or 
so  little,  beady-eyed  boys  lie  flat  on  their  stomachs  with  wooden  slates 
before  them,  shouting  out  the  letters  of  the  Burmese  alphabet. 

Each  little  figure  has  some  sort  of  a  cloth  woimd  round  it  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  short  jacket  too.  Every  head  is  closely  shaved  save  where  one  tuft 
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of  hair  rises  like  a  bunch  of  carrot  tops  from  the  centre  of  the  poll.  Very 
little,  however,  is  learnt  at  these  schools  beyond  reading  and  writing, 
for,  as  a  Burmese  boy  once  said,  ‘‘^Pongyi  schools  for  pleasant,  English 
schools  for  get-on.” 

In  the  English  schools  the  boys  not  only  learn  from  books,  but  they 
learn  how  to  sit  on  chairs,  a  thing  which  is  not  natural  to  them,  and  even, 
in  extreme  cases,  to  wear  European,  leather  shoes.  There  are  English 
girls’  schools  too,  and  the  girls,  who  until  recently  picked  up  what  knowl¬ 
edge  they  could  from  their  brothers  and  even  then  they  could  beat  them 
almost  every  time  at  arithmetic,  now  have  the  same  advantage  as  the 
boys. 

In  Burma  every  name  has  a  special  meaning,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  quaint.  A  boy,  for  instance,  may  be  Mr.  Grandfather  Elephant  or 
Mr.  Crooked  and  even  Mr.  Like-his-Father;  and  a  girl  may  be  called 
Miss  Dog’s  Bone,  Miss  Naughty,  Miss  Rabbit  or  Miss  Affection.  A 
custom,  however,  decrees  that  the  children  must  have  names  beginning 
with  the  initial  letter  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  bom,  and  thus  eve¬ 
ryone  knows  on  what  day  a  child  was  born.  This  mle  is  considered 
important,  because  boys  and  girls  bom  on  certain  days  may  only  marry 
those  bom  on  other  days,  quite  irrespective  of  any  relationship. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  each  connected  with  a  particular  animal, 
and  the  children  are  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  animal 
of  their  birthday.  Monday  is  represented  by  a  tiger,  Tuesday  by  a  lion, 
Wednesday  by  an  elephant,  Thursday  by  a  rat,  Friday  by  a  guinea-pig, 
Saturday  by  a  dragon  and  Sunday  by  a  fabulous  creature,  half  bird  and 
halfbeast. 

When  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  eleven  or  thereabouts  her  ears  are 
pierced  with  great  ceremony.  All  the  friends  of  the  family  are  invited  to 
a  feast  by  the  customary  method  of  sending  round  packets  of  pickled 
tea.  The  little  girl  is  the  centre  of  interest  for  that  day,  for  afterwards  she 
is  supposed  to  be  grown  up.  The  corresponding  ordeal  for  the  boy  is 
much  more  painful,  for  he  is  tattooed.  All  the  Burmese  have  their  legs 
tattooed  from  knee  to  thigh  in  such  a  way  that,  from  a  short  distance,  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  wearing  dark-blue,  skin-tight  breeches.  The  proc¬ 
ess  is  so  agonising  that  only  a  little  can  be  done  at  a  time,  and  a  boy  has 
to  show  his  manhood  by  bravely  enduring  the  pain.  Anyone  who  shirked 
the  operation  would  be  branded  a  coward. 

Every  boy  also  has  to  go  into  a  monastery  for  some  time  before  he 
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can  assume  the  status  of  a  man.  He  puts  on  a  yellow  robe  like  those 
worn  by  the  monks,  and  conforms  to  the  rules  of  the  monastery  while  he 
is  there.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  will  become  a  monk,  though  many 
do  so.  There  are  thousands  of  monks  in  Burma,  and  they  live  the  laziest 
existence  possible,  being  kept  by  the  community. 

Men  and  women  dress  so  much  alike  that  at  first  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Both  wear  cotton  or  silk  skirts  and  little  white 
jackets,  but  the  men’s  skirts  for  ordinary  wear  are  shorter  and  more 
sack-like.  Their  skirts,  or putsos,  for  gala  days  are  very  fine,  being  made 
of  many  yards  of  the  richest  silk.  The  women’ s  gala  dress,  which  reaches 
down  to  the  ground,  is  tightly  girt  about  the  body.  It  is  not  secured  by 
pins,  buttons  or  tapes,  and  yet  every  sort  of  work  is  done  in  it  without  it 
becoming  disarranged. 

The  great  distinction  in  the  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  that  the  men  are 
never  seen  without  their  head-dresses,  or  gamg-haimgs,  while  the  women 
wear  nothing  on  their  heads,  their  glossy  black  hair  being  coiled  round 
on  top,  with  an  orchid  or  some  other  blossom  hanging  down  over  the 
right  ear.  The  men  wear  their  hair  long  also,  but  a  Burman  with  a  beard 
is  unknown,  and  very  few  of  them  have  even  a  moustache. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  Burmese  in  their  fine  clothes  is  to  go  up  to  one 
of  the  great  pagodas  on  a  festival  day,  for  then  the  men,  women  and 
children  gather  together  and  give  themselves  up  to  a  day  of  devotion  and 
merry-making. 

The  chief  place  of  worship  is  the  great  “Shwe  Dagon,”  the  Golden 
Pagoda,  of  Rangoon,  which  is  known  all  over  the  world.  It  stands  on 
raised  ground,  and  long  flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  it  on  four  sides.  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  are  two  enormous  white  beasts,  with  glistening  red  eyes 
and  mouths. 

Placed  at  the  sides  of  the  steps  are  stalls,  with  wax  tapers,  lotus, 
frangipani  and  jasmine,  gold  leaf  and  sweetmeats.  These  are  bought  by 
the  people  flocking  to  the  shrines.  Each  flight  leads  up  to  a  platform, 
900  feet  square,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  great,  golden  spire  of 
the  pagoda.  At  the  top,  higher  up  than  the  cross  of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
is  a  gilded  cage  set  with  jewels  and  hung  with  bells. 

All  around  the  base  and  at  the  edges  of  the  platform  are  wonderful 
shrines.  Some  of  them  are  decorated  with  beautiful  teak-wood  carv¬ 
ings — ^which  are  done  very  skilfully  by  the  Burmese — and  others  are 
covered  with  a  mosaic  of  bits  of  coloured  glass,  which  glitters  in  the 
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sun;  others  still  are  gilded  all  over.  There  are  posts  with  streamers  and 
the  sacred  goose  on  the  top,  there  are  almost  life-size,  carved  elephants, 
and  there  are  bells  which  swing  between  two  posts.  As  a  Butman  passes 
one  of  these  bells,  he  will  pick  up  a  deer’s  horn  from  the  pavement  and 
strike  a  note  to  let  the  good  spirits  know  he  is  there. 

The  whole  scene  is  gay  beyond  description.  Here  a  fortune-teller  cries 
out  continually  that  he  will  tell  your  fortune  by  a  cast  of  the  dice;  there, 
in  the  dim  shadows  before  a  gleaming  alabaster  or  brass  figure  of  the 
Buddha,  are  wax  tapers  stuck  on  the  ground  and  piles  of  flowers,  and 
before  them  men  and  women  crouch  devoutly 

Only  two  meals  a  day  are  eaten  by  the  people  of  Burma,  except  by  the 
monks,  who  may  not  eat  after  midday.  Boiled  rice  is  put  on  a  large 
platter,  from  which  all  help  themselves,  and  little  saucers  of  such  condi¬ 
ments  as  curry,  onions  or  chillies  are  served  with  it.  The  Burmese  eat 
with  their  fingers.  They  roll  a  ball  of  rice  neatly  between  finger  and 
thumb,  take  a  little  condiment  and  then  place  the  morsel  in  the  mouth. 
When  everyone  has  finished,  each  goes  in  turn  to  the  water-butt  by  the 
door  to  drink. 

One  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  entertainment  is  the  plays,  or  pwes. 
These  take  place  anywhere,  without  a  proper  theatre  and,  as  often  as 
not,  out  of  doors.  They  are  free,  for  they  are  given  by  some  wealthy  man 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  fiiends  and  of  anyone  else  who  cares  to 
come.  They  are  very  long,  sometimes  lasting  more  than  one  day,  and  the 
spectators  come  and  go  as  they  please.  The  plays  are  usually  legendary 
tales  about  princes  and  princesses. 

The  actors  wear  old-fashioned,  court  costumes  and  make  long 
speeches,  but  there  is  always  a  clown  to  relieve  the  tedium  and,  judging 
by  the  laughter,  he  is  usually  really  ftmny.  Sometimes  performances  are 
given  by  marionettes  cleverly  worked  by  strings. 

The  people  of  the  hill  country  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Burmese. 
The  Shans,  a  fair,  sturdy  race,  are  the  largest  tribe,  but  the  Karens,  who 
are  divided  into  Red  and  White  Karens,  are  nearly  as  numerous.  There 
are  also  many  other  tribes,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the  Padaungs 
and  Palaungs,  the  Akha,  Lihsaw,  Lahu  and,  in  the  north,  the  Kachins. 
Many  of  the  Kachins  live  in  districts  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  they  have  so-called  slaves,  who  are  really  domestic  servants 
and  are  quite  well  treated  by  their  masters. 

The  hill  coimtry,  which  lies  between  Burma  proper  and  China  and  m 
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which  are  the  Shan  States,  has  recently  been  given  back  to  the  tribal 
chiefs,  who  rule  independently  v^thin  their  own  states. 

Of  all  the  odd  customs  observed  by  these  hill  races,  none  is  more 
strange  than  that  of  the  Padaung  women  wearing  many  rings  about  their 
necks.  When  a  Padaung  girl  reaches  the  age  of  seven  her  neck  is  encir¬ 
cled  by  a  brass  coil,  which  is  extended  from  time  to  time. 

These  coils  are  never  removed,  and  as  the  girl  grows  older  her  neck  is 
stretched  by  the  rings,  until  it  resembles  that  of  a  hen.  The  more  rings  a 
Padaung  woman  carries,  the  more  fashionable  she  is.  The  limit  is  some¬ 
where  about  seven  and  twenty!  In  addition,  brass  coils  are  worn  on  arms 
and  legs.  This  custom  is  common  to  many  of  the  hill  tribes,  though 
sometimes  rattan  rings  replace  the  brass  ones,  as  among  the  White  Karens. 

The  costumes  of  these  races  are  usually  very  effective.  They  weave 
and  dye  their  own  cloth  and,  though  the  stitching  is  sometimes  coarsely 
done,  the  general  effect  is  surprisingly  good.  Reds  and  blues,  and  trim¬ 
ming  of  white  strips  or  of  seeds  stitched  on  to  the  garment,  are  enhanced 
by  much  silver  ornamentation.  The  Burmese  wear  gold  ornaments  when 
they  are  grown  up,  considering  silver  fit  merely  for  children;  but  the  hill 
peoples  wear  strange  adornments  made  fi'om  the  silver  found  in  the  hills. 

All  the  peoples  of  Burma  are  very  superstitious  and  believe  in  good 
and  bad  spirits.  Much  of  their  lives  is  passed  in  endeavouring  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  bad  spirits,  and  in  most  of  the  villages  in  the  hill  country  may  be 
found  tall  spirit-posts,  at  which  sacrifices  are  frequently  made. 


A  Country  Quite  Unique 

by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  (1904) 

Another  winter  I  took  heed  and  reached  Calcutta  betimes,  making  sure 
of  hotel  accommodations  for  Christmas  week,  the  gala  season  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  year,  when  all  the  fifteen  hundred  civilians  who  rule  India, 
and  all  the  officers  who  can  be  spared  fi-om  cantonments,  seek  the  capital. 

Going  from  and  returning  to  Singapore  there  was  opportunity  to  stop 
in  Burma,  politically  a  province  of  India,  but  a  country  quite  unique, 
where  the  life  and  the  people  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  India  that  one 
cannot  class  it  with  Hindustan  any  more  than  Siam.  A  different  religion 
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has  made  the  Burmese  a  different  people,  and  the  absence  of  caste,  the 
freedom,  the  equality,  in  fact,  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  at¬ 
tractive,  capable,  Burmese  women  have  evolved  a  wholly  different  social 
order.  There  is  light,  and  laughter  and  gaiety  among  its  people,  and  the 
Burman  is  Malay  enough  to  enjoy  a  life  of  leisure.  The  Chinese  come 
and  do  the  trading,  and  the  Madrasi  come  to  do  the  work,  and  the  Bur¬ 
mese  woman  keeps  the  shop,  rules  the  family,  smokes  her  “whacking 
white  cheroot”  with  grace,  and  exerts  rare  charm. 

In  all  sight-seeing  nothing  is  such  surprise,  so  Oriental,  so  dazzling 
and  fascinating  as  the  great  Shoedagong  pagoda  at  Rangoon.  It  repays 
one  for  all  the  entomological  revels  of  the  “B.  I.”  boats  to  see  that  colos¬ 
sal,  gilded,  and  jeweled  monument  surrounded  by  picturesque  worshipers; 
to  watch  “the  elephants  a-pilin’  teak”;  to  see  the  colossal  Sleeping  Bud¬ 
dha  at  Pegu;  and  to  travel  past  one  hundred  miles  of  sacked  rice  awaiting 
the  overtaxed  railway  transportation,  as  one  rumbles  by  rail  to  Manda¬ 
lay,  where  the  fantastic  gilt  and  mirror-covered  temples,  monasteries, 
and  palaces  equal  one’s  dreams  of  “the  gorgeous  East.”  Only  seeing  can 
convince  one  what  Buddhism  can  do  for  a  people  in  contrast  with  Hin¬ 
duism  or  Mohammedanism,  and  that  the  pagoda  is  always  in  sight  in 
Burma — ^the  swelling,  white  bodies  tapering  to  needle  spires  often  gilded 
and  tipped  with  jewels — the  sites  of  deserted  cities  like  Amarapura  and 
Pagan  on  the  lower  Irawadi  dotted  as  thickly  with  temples  and  pagodas 
as  ever  they  could  have  been  with  houses.  Too  many  chapters  would  be 
required  for  an>1;hing  like  an  adequate  exploitation  of  this  picturesque 
country  and  attractive  people;  but  until  the  great  European  mail-steam¬ 
ers  touch  at  Rangoon  the  pleasure  traveler  is  warned  against  the  slow 
coasting  steamers  on  which  one  lives  with  the  heat  and  the  smells  and 
the  motion  at  the  very  stem,  and  where  huge  brown  tropical  roaches 
swarm,  past  any  figures  of  speech  to  give  idea. 


More  Beautiful  than  the  Dawn 

by  D,  Clouston  (1936) 

Of  Burma  I  saw  less  than  I  should  have  liked,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  It  is,  nevertheless. 
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comparatively  little  known  to  the  majority  of  people.  Its  practically 
impassable  land  frontiers  and  its  long  distance  from  India  by  sea,  make 
it  comparatively  inaccessible.  From  India  it  is  cut  off  by  sea,  mountain 
and  jungle,  and  from  China,  Indo-China  and  Siam  by  a  series  of  desolate 
and  sparsely  populated  mountain  ranges. 

The  Burmese  are  distinct  from  Indians  in  race,  religion,  language, 
maimers,  customs  and  dress.  Their  whole  outlook  on  life  is,  in  fact, 
different.  In  religion  they  are  Buddhists — a  religion  which  has  done  much 
to  mould  the  character  of  the  people.  Their  religion  makes  them  tolerant, 
kind  and  gentle,  and  discourages  ambition  and  thrift.  Their  character 
has  been  determined  to  some  extent,  too,  by  their  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  The  land  is  so  fertile  that  almost  anything  will  grow  there,  and 
Nature  provides  food  for  the  people  with  the  least  possible  effort  on 
their  part.  The  climate  is  perhaps  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration,  for  it  is  hot,  damp  and  enervating,  and  tends  to  sap  energy  and 
restrain  ambition. 

The  men  are  lazy:  they  leave  most  of  the  work  to  the  women.  One  can 
imderstand  why  the  Burmese  have  been  called  the  “Irish  of  the  East.” 

A  woman  enjoys  much  more  freedom  in  Burma  than  she  does  in  In¬ 
dia:  she  is  the  freest  in  the  world,  in  fact.  A  girl  marries,  as  a  rule,  the 
man  of  her  choice  and  from  love.  Marriage  is  not  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  divorce  is  easily  obtained.  There  are  no  child-marriages  and  no  pur¬ 
dah  system  as  in  India. 

In  the  bazaars  you  see  Burmese  women  sitting  at  their  stalls  with 
their  merchandise  in  front  of  them;  for  in  the  retail  trades  they  are  much 
in  evidence  in  town  and  village.  One  sees  them  cracking  jokes  with  po¬ 
tential  buyers  of  their  silks  and  lacquer-work,  or  it  may  be  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  smoking  their  large  cheroots  “as  to  the  manner  bom.” 
Happiness  to  them  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  gaiety  and  goodness  are 
not  inconsistent. 

You  see  them,  too,  with  their  faces  all  aglow  with  smiles,  enjoying 
their pwes  (dances)  and  you  are  fascinated  both  by  the  rhythmic  motion 
of  their  bodies  as  they  keep  time  to  the  music,  and  the  bright  jewellery 
and  dainty  flowers  with  which  they  adorn  themselves.  Some  of  the  girls 
are  very  pretty;  but  the  thick  coat  of  enamel-like  thanaka  with  which 
they  paint  their  faces  somewhat  conceals  their  natural  beauty.  As  a  race 
the  Burmese  have  an  eye  for  the  beautiful.  Of  the  charm  of  a  pretty 
woman  one  of  their  love-songs  says:  “Her  cheek  is  more  beautiful  than 
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the  dawn:  her  eyes  are  deeper  than  the  river  pools.  When  she  loosens  her 
hair  upon  her  shoulders,  it  is  as  night  coming  over  the  hills.” 

The  men  in  particular  dislike  a  life  of  drudgery,  and  a  large  number 
of  Indian  immigrants  are,  in  consequence,  employed  in  Burmese  vil¬ 
lages  every  year  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  paddy  (unhusked  rice) 
crop  for  which  this  Province  is  so  famous.  The  Burman  is  not  as  willing 
as  the  Indian  to  do  hard  work  for  small  pay.  In  Rangoon  there  are  more 
Indians  than  Burmans:  much  of  the  trade  of  this  busy  seaport  is  in  fact 
in  the  hands  of  the  more  active  alien  races.  The  Burman,  easy-going  and 
contented  by  nature^  does  not  seem  to  mind.  His  aim  in  life  is  happiness, 
and  to  be  happy  one  must,  he  thinks,  have  time  to  enjoy  life. 

But  though  the  Burmese  are  easy-going,  no  race  spends  so  much  on 
charity.  Wherever  you  travel  in  this  Province  you  see  pagodas,  monas¬ 
teries  and  rest-houses  which  have  been  built  by  pious  but  by  no  means 
wealthy  Burmans. 

The  men  and  women  dress  almost  alike.  The  former  wear  a  short 
jacket,  and  a  skirt  of  coloured  silk  or  cloth:  the  latter  are  clad  in  much 
the  same  way;  but  their  skirts  are  open  on  the  side,  and  round  their 
shoulders  they  wear  a  long  scarf  of  delicately  coloured  silk.  The  head¬ 
dress  worn  by  the  men  is  a  silk  scarf  tied  roimd  the  head:  the  women 
adorn  their  black  glossy  hair  with  flowers  or  an  attractive  comb.  Both 
sexes  enjoy  fresh  air,  sunshine,  colour  and  all  beautiful  things.  Make  the 
best  of  this  life  is  their  motto,  “for  when  you  die  you  are  a  long  time 
dead.” 

Burma  has  been  called  “The  Land  of  Pagodas.”  Temples  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere — in  towns  and  villages,  on  river-banks  and  hills.  At 
Pagan  miles  of  country  are  studded  with  them.  In  every  one  of  the  many 
thousands  of  pagodas  and  wayside  shrines,  there  are  images  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  the  founder  of  Buddhism — ^the  religion  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
world’s  population. 

Buddhism  was  founded  by  an  Indian  prince  called  Gautama  almost 
600  years  before  Christ  was  bom.  It  is  an  off-shoot  of  Brahmanism. 
This  prince,  though  heir  to  a  kingdom  and  surrounded  by  luxury,  left  his 
palace  and  wife  and  little  son,  and  became  a  hermit.  Dressed  in  the 
yellow  robe  of  a  mendicant,  he  carried  the  beggar’s  bowl  and  begged  his 
bread  as  he  wandered  up  and  down  upon  the  earth,  searching  for  truth 
and  seeking  peace.  For  six  years  he  lived  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  jungle- 
clad  mountains,  accompanied  by  his  disciples.  One  day,  while  resting 
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beneath  a  fig-tree  by  a  river,  the  truth  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  so  it  came  at  last  that  he  saw  the  light  and  went  forth,  and  preached 
it  to  all  the  world. 

In  every  town  and  village  in  Burma  one  sees  yellow-coated  monks 
with  shaven  heads  going  from  door  to  door  in  the  early  morning,  each 
carrying  his  beggar’s  bowl,  as  did  their  great  teacher  twenty-six  centu¬ 
ries  ago.  In  the  monasteries  they  teach  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  instruct  the  pilgrims  who  visit  them,  in  the  beauties  of  their  religion. 
Every  Buddhist  boy  enters  a  monastery  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In 
the  pagodas  the  monks  perform  the  necessary  religious  ceremonies;  but 
they,  unlike  priests  of  the  Roman  Church,  claim  no  human  sanctity,  or 
power  from  above,  or  holiness  acquired,  except  by  the  earnest  effort  of 
a  man’s  own  soul. 

The  Buddhist  faith  is  a  simple  one.  He  tries  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  By  good  deeds  and  good  thoughts  he  strives  after  peace  and 
happiness — ^peace  with  the  world  and  everything  within.  Thus  his  great 
teacher,  the  Buddha,  made  himself  perfect  though  he  was  but  a  man. 

Many  of  the  monasteries  are  very  beautiful.  Every  Burman  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  tries  to  build  one  in  his  lifetime  if  he  can.  They  are 
usually  bell-shaped  and  built  on  a  hill  or  mound.  The  golden  spire  of  the 
Shwe  Dagon  pagoda,  the  greatest  of  all  the  pagodas,  is  the  first  object  to 
attract  your  notice  on  approaching  Rangoon  from  the  sea.  It  is  370  feet 
high.  In  the  distance  it  looks  like  a  great  golden  cone.  Its  spire  of  iron 
fretwork  glitters  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  whole  pagoda  is  covered 
with  pure  gold-leaf.  At  the  base,  as  if  protecting  the  pagoda,  stand  golden 
lions.  There  are  little  shrines,  too,  embellished  with  carved  woodwork 
and  red  lacquer.  Their  tapering  roofs,  one  above  another,  end  in  golden 
spires  full  of  bells.  The  tinkle,  tinkle  of  these  bells,  as  they  swing  lightly 
from  side  to  side  in  the  breeze,  makes  sweet  and  enchanting  music  that 
adds  to  the  charm  of  this  golden  temple  of  the  Buddhists. 


Bewitching  Burma 

by  Fred  L,  Gray  (1922) 

Any  well  balanced  Oriental  itinerary  should  allow  the  tourist  at  least  a 
week  in  the  fascinating  country  which  lies  along  the  northeastern  shore 
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of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  a  land  where  golden  days,  silvery  nights,  the 
music  of  tinkling  pagoda  bells  and  the  laughter  of  a  light-hearted  people 
offer  a  lure  well  nigh  irresistible.  This  at  least  is  our  impression  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Six  months  later,  at  the  height  of  the  monsoon  season  when  the 
whole  country  is  a  scalding  vapor  bath,  we  would  probably  be  less  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it. 

Since  1885,  Burma  has  been  a  province  of  British  India,  but  aside 
from  the  artificial  political  ties  which  bind  tiiem  there  is  little  in  common 
between  the  two  countries.  In  features,  dress,  habits,  temperament  and 
religion  there  is  as  much  difference  between  their  peoples  as  between 
Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  rather  flat,  broad  faces  of  the  Burmese,  at¬ 
testing  Mongol  rather  than  Aryan  descent,  their  jovial,  care-free 
dispositions  and  their  fondness  for  gay  apparel,  present  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  sharp  features,  melancholy  mien  and  drab  attire  of  the  natives 
of  India  proper. 

In  Burma,  religion  is  a  recreation,  while  in  India  it  is  a  grinding  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Hindu,  and  Mohammedan  faiths  which  between  them  have 
India  by  the  throat  have  made  no  perceptible  headway  in  Burma,  where 
86  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Buddhists  and  where,  in  consequence,  the 
tenible  caste  system  of  the  Hindus  and  the  no  less  terrible  Moslem  prac¬ 
tice  of  secluding  women  are  practically  unknown.  Buddhism,  as  we  first 
encountered  it  in  Japan,  impressed  us  as  a  rather  gloomy  and  forbidding 
faith,  but  in  Burma  we  have  been  struck  by  the  cheery  matter-of-factness 
with  which  it  is  accepted  by  its  followers.  Here,  every  important  temple 
is  a  sort  of  neighborhood  center  where,  after  a  hurried  observance  of 
their  ritualistic  duties,  the  worshippers  linger  to  trade,  swap  talk  and 
amuse  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  childish  ways. 

The  approaches  to  the  larger  temples  of  Rangoon  and  Mandalay, 
mostly  of  the  pagoda  type,  are  lined  with  stalls  and  booths  where  one 
can  buy  gold  leaf,  flowers,  candles,  gongs,  drums  and  various  other 
kinds  of  devotional  paraphernalia,  also  pretty  much  everything  to  be 
foimd  in  the  city  bazaars.  And  once  inside  the  sacred  precincts,  the  ear 
is  greeted  with  a  babel  of  voices,  and  the  eye  with  a  scene  of  slap-dash 
activity,  far  more  in  keeping  with  a  street  carnival  than  with  a  house  of 
worship.  Here  squat  groups  of  chattering  women  who  have  brought  their 
knitting,  a  supply  of  enormous  cheroots  and  a  morsel  of  lunch  for  a  day 
of  delightful  gossip,  their  ears,  noses,  hands  and  feet  glittering  with  gaudy 
trinkets.  Here  romp  their  numerous  and  mostly  naked  progeny,  happier 
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even  than  their  mothers  at  having  escaped  from  sun-baked  homes  for  a 
few  hours  respite  in  the  cool  spaces  of  the  big  temple.  Here  too  insistent 
merchants  of  both  sexes  hawk  their  nondescript  wares,  the  din  of  their 
shrill  voices  frequently  interrupted  by  the  clang  of  the  altar  gong  warn¬ 
ing  everyone  to  save  a  few  coppers  for  the  purchase  of  a  priestly  blessing. 

Priesthood  is  Burma’s  most  conspicuous  institution.  Every  male  Bud¬ 
dhist  in  the  country  is  expected  to  spend  some  definite  portion  of  his  life, 
even  if  only  a  few  weeks,  in  monastic  study  and  work;  and  since  many 
discharge  this  obligation  at  an  astonishingly  early  age  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  see  mere  boys  of  14  or  15  in  the  garb  of  a  monk.  The 
shaven  heads,  long  yellow  robes  and  bare  brown  feet  of  the  monks  of 
Burma  will  always  remain  one  of  our  most  vivid  memories  of  this  be¬ 
witching  country.  Seemingly  a  third  of  the  male  population,  old, 
middle-aged  and  young,  is  thus  attired,  its  chief  occupation  apparently 
being  to  wander  from  house  to  house,  armed  with  the  same  sort  of  beg¬ 
gar’s  bowl  that  Kim’s  beloved  lama  carried  in  the  Kipling  story. 

This  alms-gathering  system  of  the  Buddhist  church  in  Burma  is  as¬ 
suredly  an  air-tight,  100  per  cent  perfect  one.  Usually  the  expected  toll 
is  immediately  forthcoming,  but  if  it  isn’t  the  priestly  beggar  takes  up 
his  position  directly  before  the  door  of  the  slacker’s  home,  and  there  he 
stands,  hours  at  a  time  if  need  be,  motionless  as  a  statue,  bowl  extended, 
silently  but  eloquently  advertising  the  penurious  household  to  every 
passer-by.  It  is  a  species  of  picketing  calculated  to  make  the  tightest  of 
churchly  tight-wads  dig  up. 

The  pagodas  of  Burma,  unlike  the  angular,  many-storied  ones  com¬ 
mon  to  China  and  Japan,  are  bell-like  in  form,  a  sort  of  elongated  bell 
whose  height  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  breadth.  Each  one  is 
surmomited  by  a  small  umbrella-shaped  spire  called  a  //,  from  whose 
encircling  rings  are  suspended  clusters  of  tiny  bells  so  delicately  ad¬ 
justed  that  the  slightest  breeze  starts  their  tinkling  melodies.  In  these 
musical  high-pitched  pagoda  bells  we  seemed  to  detect  another  of  the 
blithesome  notes  which  Buddhism  sounds  in  Burma — a  note  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  doleful  one  it  soimds  in  Japan,  the  massive  bells  of  whose 
temples,  when  struck  on  the  outer  rim  by  the  swing  of  a  ponderous  wooden 
beam,  boom  forth  a  deep  knell  which  reverberates  like  a  distant  thunder. 

All  Burma  is  bespattered  with  pagodas,  for  he  who  causes  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  one  is  regarded  as  a  saint  while  upon  earth  and  as  certain  of 
eternal  happiness  in  the  hereafter.  You  run  on  to  them  everywhere  in  the 
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cities  and  towns,  while  their  graceful  and  beautifully  embellished  forms 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  most  unexpected  places  throughout  the  country 
districts,  many  being  perched  on  the  tops  of  almost  inaccessible  moun¬ 
tains.  The  greatest  of  them  all  is  the  famed  Swe  Dagon  at  Rangoon, 
which  for  six  centuries,  a  portion  of  it  for  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
has  soared  into  the  blue  from  an  artificial  terrace  166  feet  high  in  the 
outskirts  of  that  city.  The  structure  itself  is  370  feet  high,  with  a  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  base  of  1355  feet,  and  its  entire  surface,  every  inch  of  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  covered  with  pure  gold  leaf!  The  multitude  of  tiny 
bells  which  dangle  from  its  ti  are  of  jewelled  gold  and  silver,  and  its 
ultra-polygonal,  almost  circular,  walls  are  supposed  to  guard  some  of 
the  actual  relics  not  only  of  the  great  Gautama,  but  also  of  the  three 
other  Buddhas  who,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  preceded  him.  From 
whatever  direction  one  approaches  Rangoon,  whether  by  river  or  by 
sea,  this  dazzling  landmark  can  be  seen  many  miles  away,  piercing  the 
sky  like  a  flaming  torch.  Clustered  about  its  base,  crowding  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  great  masonry  terrace  on  which  it  stands,  are  hundreds  of 
lesser  pagodas,  shrines  and  altars,  each  a  mass  of  fantastic  carvings  and 
brilliant  color  and  each  containing  the  stereotyped  image  of  Buddha  in 
marble,  alabaster,  bronze,  sun-dried  clay  or  wood — some  sitting,  some 
standing,  others  reclining.  In  Burma  even  the  features  of  Charlie  Chaplin 
are  no  better  known  than  those  of  Buddha. 

For  the  unbeliever,  a  close  inspection  of  this  amazing  conglomeration 
of  sanctuaries  is  no  easy  matter  because  to  gain  access  to  the  lofty  ter¬ 
race  on  which  they  elbow  each  other  he  (and  she  as  well)  must  remove 
both  shoes  and  stockings  and  toil  barefooted  up  seemingly  endless  flights 
of  worn,  filth-covered  flagstone  steps.  In  Japan  we  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exchanging  shoes  for  sandals  when  visiting  the  holy  places  of 
Buddhism,  but  in  Burma  we  quickly  discovered  that  the  hosiery  must  go 
also.  The  experience  brought  back  happy  boyhood  memories,  and  they 
tell  us  that  if  we  do  much  exploring  of  Hindu  temples  over  in  India 
proper  we  will  have  even  greater  occasion  to  recall  those  care-free  days 
when  stone  bruises  rather  than  corns  were  youth’s  common  affliction. 

Despite  its  Swe  Dagon  and  other  strange  oriental  sights,  Rangoon 
has  a  strong  flavor  of  modem  commercialism,  for  it  is  an  important 
seaport  town  and  the  English  have  established  many  thriving  industries 
there.  To  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  Burma  we  therefore  motored  up  to 
Pegu,  saw  the  thousand-year-old  reclining  figure  of  Buddha — a  granite 
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Statue  181  feet  long,  46  feet  high  at  the  shoulder — ^which  is  the  chief 
attraction  of  that  place,  and  then  went  on  by  train  to  Mandalay,  the 
capital  of  the  old  Burmese  kings,  300  miles  further  north. 

Although  this  quaint  city,  so  widely  famed  by  Kipling’s  pen,  has  a 
population  of  1 3  8,000,  unfortunately  it  possesses  no  hotel,  at  least  none 
fit  for  Europeans  or  Americans.  This  circumstance  compelled  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  hospitality  of  the  local  “Dak  Bungalow,”  as  government  rest 
houses  are  called  throughout  the  British  East  Indies.  There,  however,  by 
supplying  our  own  bedding  and  giving  the  steward  in  charge  a  liberal  tip 
for  cooking  our  food,  we  managed  to  get  along  quite  comfortably  for 
two  nights. 

In  the  course  of  our  recent  zig-zagging  some  evilly  disposed  person 
(or  perhaps  he  was  only  ignorant)  came  near  cheating  us  out  of  a  visit  to 
Mandalay  altogether  by  hinting  that  it  offered  nothing  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  compensate  for  the  hot,  dusty  and  generally  disagreeable  railway 
journey  from  Rangoon.  But  as  matters  turned  out,  we  heartily  wished 
that  the  single  day  we  did  have  there  might  have  been  at  least  three,  for 
on  the  strength  of  even  that  shamefully  brief  visit  we  pronounced  it  the 
most  interesting  Oriental  city  we  had  yet  seen  save  Peking;  and  Peking, 
like  Rome,  is  beyond  the  pale  of  comparisons. 

To  do  justice  to  Mandalay  one  should  write  a  volume  about  it,  but 
perhaps  you  can  get  some  hazy  idea  of  the  place  by  coming  with  us  on 
an  imaginary  climb  up  one  of  the  almost  interminable  flights  of  stone 
steps  that  lead  to  the  templed  summit  of  Mandalay  Hill,  an  isolated 
mound  several  hundred  feet  high  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  northern 
edge  of  the  city.  From  this  eminence  you  will  see  a  wonderful  system  of 
artificial  lakes  and  canals  interlacing  a  veritable  forest  of  pagodas,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  picture,  an  immense  square,  each  of  whose  sides  is 
1  !4  miles  long,  bounded  by  a  red  brick  wall  26  feet  high,  which  in  turn  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  220  feet  wide, — a  moat  still  brimful  of  real  water, 
quite  unlike  most  moats  you  see  in  the  East.  This  great  square  contains 
the  palace,  or  rather  litter  of  palaces,  once  occupied  by  the  despotic 
kings  of  Burma  and  their  numerous  wives,  concubines  and  retainers. 
Some  of  these  palaces  stand  to-day  in  all  the  gaudy  beauty  that  was 
theirs  when  the  last  dynasty  fell,  but  mostly  they  have  been  converted  to 
modem  and  more  practical  uses  by  the  British  conqueror. 

•  We  must  not  leave  Mandalay  without  at  least  a  look  at  two  of  its  most 
remarkable  sights.  The  first  is  known  as  “The  730  Pagodas” — an 
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immense  walled  enclosure  in  which  stands  a  wilderness  of  small  stone 
structures  of  the  pagoda  type.  Their  exact  number  is  729  and  they  are 
uniformly  about  20  feet  high,  all  elaborately  carved  and  each  sheltering 
an  upright  marble  slab  on  which  is  engraved  a  chapter  from  the  holy 
books  of  Buddhism. 

The  second  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  is  the  great  Arakan  pa¬ 
goda,  whose  approaches  are  guarded  by  a  battalion  of  enormous, 
misshapen,  stone  figures,  the  function  of  which  is  to  scare  away  evil 
spirits.  “Devil-chasers,”  these  grotesque  images  are  called;  and  if  hide¬ 
ous  grins,  bulging  eyes  and  belligerent  attitudes  count  for  anything  they 
ought  to  be  highly  efficient  at  the  job.  In  the  holy  shrine  of  this  pagoda 
sits  a  gigantic  image  of  Buddha.  On  its  head,  shoulders  and  breast  doz¬ 
ens  of  half-naked  worshippers  can  at  any  time  be  seen  “acquiring  merit” 
as  they  diligently  apply  to  those  portions  of  the  great  figure  their  hard 
earned  contributions  of  pure  gold  leaf.  At  the  rate  the  Buddha’s  golden 
proportions  were  expanding  under  this  treatment  the  day  we  were  there 
it  struck  us  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  inevitably  burst  their  rather 
cramped  confines.  Presumably,  however,  the  monkish  custodians  of  the 
place  are  too  thrifty  to  let  an  undue  accumulation  of  marketable  gold 
leaf  invite  so  dire  a  calamity. 

No  one  can  view  the  innumerable  pagodas,  temples,  shrines  and  mon¬ 
asteries  in  and  about  Mandalay  without  feeling  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  city  the  erection  of  such  structures  must  have  been  the  sole  occupa¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants.  And  we  are  told  (lack  of  time  forbade  our  detouring 
to  it)  that  the  ancient  capital  of  Burma,  a  place  called  Pagan,  was  once 
even  more  crowded  with  religious  buildings.  That  city,  whose  ruins  can 
still  be  traced  over  a  region  20  miles  long  by  5  miles  broad,  is  credited 
with  having  possessed  13,000  pagodas,  and  it  is  said  that  even  today  the 
remnants  of  no  less  than  5,000  can  be  counted  there. 

Beneath  his  veneer  of  Buddhism  the  Burman,  particularly  of  the  rural 
districts,  is  a  devout  nature-worshipper.  However  casual  or  matter-of- 
fact  may  be  his  public  performance  of  temple  rites,  he  is  constantly 
bowing  down  in  private  to  his  nats,  the  spirits  of  the  air,  the  sea,  the 
land,  mountains,  streams  and  practically  everything  else  with  which  his 
physical  senses  have  made  him  acquainted.  To  these  nats  he  erects  his 
household  shrines,  and  to  them  he  continually  goes  before  undertaking 
the  smallest  ventures.  In  his  eyes  even  an  inanimate  hand  tool  has  a 
conscious  spirit  which  must  be  propitiated.  The  imaccountable  thing 
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about  it  all  is  that  a  people  so  intensely  superstitious  should  at  the  same 
time  be  so  gay,  light-hearted  and  pleasure  loving. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  form  of  Burmese  entertainment,  'which  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  is  characteristic  of  no  other  people.  It  is  kno'wn  as 
the  pwe.  When  a  Burman  has  an  unusual  cause  of  rejoicing,  such  as  the 
birth  of  a  boy,  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  recovery  from  illness,  a  good 
crop  or  a  bit  of  lucky  trading,  he  gives  a  pwe,  which  is  a  sort  of  carnival 
staged  at  his  home,  or  more  likely  in  the  street  in  front  of  his  home.  It 
lasts  all  night,  frequently  several  nights  in  succession,  and  to  it  everyone 
in  the  neighborhood  is  expected  to  come  'without  being  invited,  the  host 
providing  refreshments,  musicians,  dancers  and  acrobats  for  the  free 
entertainment  of  his  guests.  As  someone  is  always  giving  a  pwe  and  as 
everyone  is  always  going  to  one,  the  nights  of  Burma  are  a  continual 
round  of  jollification. 

In  our  ignorance  we  had  conceived  the  idea  that  this  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  the  world  was  almost  as  thickly  populated  'with  elephants  as 
'with  people.  In  the  jungles  which  cover  the  northern  regions  of  Burma 
such,  perhaps,  is  the  case;  but  in  the  populous  delta  sections  of  the  south 
where,  thanks  to  the  life-giving  deposits  of  the  great  Irrawaddy  River, 
the  land  is  under  high  cultivation,  there  are  fewer  elephants  than  on  any 
American  “Main  Street”  on  circus  day.  The  only  ones  we  saw  were  in 
the  teak  yards  at  Rangoon,  where  we  found  a  mud-covered  herd  of  the 
huge  beasts  busily  engaged  in  hauling  and  piling  logs.  It  was  a  novel 
sight,  and  we  marvelled  at  the  industry  of  the  four-footed  lumberjacks 
as  they  patiently  bent  to  their  task.  Later,  when  their  shouting  mahouts 
suddenly  ordered  them  to  forget  the  logs  and  line  up  in  front  of  our 
cameras,  our  interest  waned  a  bit.  The  alacrity  'with  which  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  obeyed  the  command,  the  evident  effort  they  made  to  “look  pretty” 
and  the  appealing  way  in  which  they  afterward  waved  their  trunks  for 
baksheesh  betrayed  long  practice  at  the  begging  game.  Some  day,  be¬ 
fore  this  trip  is  over,  we  hope  to  meet  up  with  an  elephant,  at  a  safe 
distance  of  course,  who  has  not  been  unduly  commercialized. 

We  were  fortunate  in  'witnessing  the  farewell  appearance  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  Burma  as  he  sailed  from  Rangoon  for  Madras.  It  was  a 
glorious  day,  and  apparently  all  of  the  country’s  12,000,000  people  were 
at  the  jetty  to  see  His  Highness  off.  The  Gandhi  Non-cooperative  move¬ 
ment  having  as  yet  made  but  little  headway  in  Burma,  no  hartal  had 
been  declared  there  against  the  Prince,  and  consequently  the  streets  were 
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packed  and  the  housetops  were  black  with  enthusiastic  natives,  many  of 
them  wild  tribesmen  in  primitive  garb  from  the  northern  borders  of  the 
land.  When  the  slim,  white-clad  youth  mounted  the  Dufferins  bridge 
and  began  waving  his  sun  helmet  in  final  adieus  to  the  throng,  a  British 
secret  service  man  turned  to  us  and  exclaimed,  ‘“E’s  a  plucky  little 
beggar,  ‘e  is,  for  ‘e  knows  blarsted  well  they’re  layin’  for  ‘im  in  Ma¬ 
dras!” 
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The  Noble  Religion  of  a  Noble  Race 

by  E,  M.  Powell-Brown  (1911) 

. . .  Buddhists  do  not  worship  idols,  as  some  missionaries  would  have  us 
beheve.  They  place  offerings  of  flowers  before  the  shrines  in  almost  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  wreaths  of  primroses  are  laid  at  the  foot  of 
Beaconsfield’s  statue,  or  laurel  at  Nelson’s  feet.  Their  candles  are  lighted 
with  no  more,  and  no  less,  idolatrous  motive  than  those  burning  on  the 
altars  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  lights,  incense  and  flowers  are 
used  because  they  are  evanescent  things,  object  lessons  in  the  doctrines 
of  transience,  sorrowfulness  and  unreality,  symbols  of  the  truth  that  all 
earthly  things  are  subject  to  decay, — ^the  truth  that  forms  the  foundation 
of  their  religion. 

They  take  pleasure  in  placing  images  of  the  Buddha  about  their  pago¬ 
das  just  as  one  loves  to  display  portraits  of  a  hero  or  a  dear  friend  about 
one’s  home.  They  wish  to  revere  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  Teacher 
who  lived  an  utterly  unselfish  life  and  taught  them  a  way  in  which  to 
escape  the  sufferings  of  worldly  existence.  They  do  not  pray  to  the  im¬ 
age,  for  they  know  that  would  be  useless.  Firstly  because  they  know  that 
the  statue  is  but  a  statue  and  nothing  more,  and  secondly  because  they 
learn,  almost  as  soon  as  they  learn  anything,  that  the  Laws  of  Nature  are 
unalterable,  that  cause  and  effect  follow  each  other  with  unceasing,  un¬ 
swerving  regularity,  that,  as  another  Eastern  philosophy  teaches. 

The  Moving  Finger  writes  and  having  writ 
Moves  on:  nor  all  thy  Piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 

Nor  all  thy  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 
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What  they  are  saying,  as  they  kneel  with  folded  hands  before  a  shrine,  is 
probably  this: 

Okasa,  Okasa,  Okasa!  I  take  refuge  in  the  Three  Most  Precious  Things! 
Never,  either  by  Thought  or  Word  or  Act  may  I  bring  harm  to  any 
living  thing,  nor  steal,  commit  impurity,  nor  lie.  Whatever  wrong  I  do 
may  I  be  pardoned  by  the  Sacred  Three:  The  Jewel  of  the  Buddha,  the 
Jewel  of  the  Law,  the  Jewel  of  the  Order  of  the  Yellow  Robe! 

or  it  may  be  that  they  are  meditating  on  the  flowers  they  hold  in  their 
hands  and  murmuring  to  themselves  reflections,  such  as: 

These  flowers  I  offer  are  now  sweet-scented,  beautiful  in  colour  and  of 
a  perfect  form.  Too  soon  alas!  will  they  have  faded,  ill  of  scent,  and 
hideous  in  decay.  In  like  manner,  also,  am  I  subject  to  transition,  to 
disease,  decay,  old  age  and  death;  wherefore  is  it  njeet  that  I  should 
seize  upon  the  moment  ere  it  flies. 

or  repeating  appropriate  verses  from  the  Dhammapada.  For  instance: 

As  the  jasmine  shakes  off  the  blossoms  that  have  withered,  so  should 
ye  my  disciples  throw  far  from  you  desire  and  hate, 

or  again. 

Just  as  lily  springs  up  sweet-scented  and  delightful  from  a  deserted 
rubbish-heap,  so  does  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  by  his  knowledge,  shine 
out  amongst  the  ignorant  and  debased. 

And  these  people  are  ‘idol-worshippers,’  ‘heathen,’  vile,  ignorant  crea¬ 
tures  who  beseech  then  ‘gods’  of  brass  and  alabaster  to  answer  then- 
prayers ! 

Even  the  most  benighted  jungle-folk,  though  they  have  many  strange 
practices  and  beliefs,  are  not  idol-worshippers. 

A  Buddhist  may  kneel  before  an  image,  but  he  no  more  worships  it 
than  a  Christian  worships  the  bed  beside  which  he  kneels  to  say  his  daily 
prayers. 

Perhaps  some  Burman  who  visits  England  will  go  back  to  his  own 
country  and  describe  our  public  monuments  as  “gods,”  our  museums  as 
“temples”,  our  scarecrows  as  “fetishes”  which  we  erect  in  our  fields  to 
attract  or  keep  off  the  rain.  It  would  be  justice,  sheer,  simple,  and  com¬ 
plete,  a  perfect  repayment  for  our  blundering  misconception  of  the  noble 
religion  of  a  noble  race. 
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“To  shun  all  vice,  to  practise  all  virtue,  to  purify  one’s  heart, — this  is 
the  religion  of  the  Buddhas.”  —  Dhanimapada  183 

And  we  are  constantly  sending  out  men  and  money  to  try  and  turn  them 
away  from  this  religion — men  who  are  needed  to  fight  against  the  dirt, 
disease,  crime,  intemperance  and  ignorance  in  the  slums  of  all  our  large 
cities,  and  money  which  might  save  many  poor  wretches  of  our  own 
race  from  starvation  and  despair. 

If  we  send  missionaries  at  all,  they  should  be  Buddhist  missionaries, 
men  who  would  clear  away  the  superstitions  that  have  grown  round  the 
religion  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  and  leave  the  Good  Law  as  it  stood 
when  Gaudama  Buddha  first  proclaimed  it  to  the  world. 


Making  Merit 

by  F.  DeaviUe  Walker  (c  1940) 

The  yellow-clad  monks  are  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  Burma.  In  the  streets  of  Mandalay  one  meets  literally 
hundreds  of  them;  there  are  over  1 1 ,000  in  that  city  alone — one  for 
every  thirteen  of  the  population.  With  closely  shaven  heads  and  bare 
feet  they  move  slowly  along,  carrying  large  begging-bowls.  In  Burma, 
Buddhism  is  nearer  to  the  original  teaching  of  the  Buddha  than  it  is  in 
any  other  land.  Following  the  example  of  their  master,  these  monks  de¬ 
pend  on  the  charity  of  the  pious  for  their  daily  food.  From  the  abbot  of 
the  monastery  to  the  youngest  novice,  these  yellow-robed  men  go  forth 
every  morning,  and  they  invariably  return  with  their  bowls  well  filled. 
Yet  they  do  not  beg;  they  do  not  ask  for  food.  They  quietly  walk  along, 
or  stand  at  the  doors  of  houses,  and  the  people  bring  the  food  to  them  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  work  of  merit  to  feed  the  hpongies.  They  never 
go  hungry.  Once  a  monk  took  off  the  lid  and  allowed  me  to  look  into  his 
begging-bowl;  it  was  full  to  the  brim  with  well-cooked  rice,  curry,  and 
vegetables — ^nay,  there  was  more  than  the  bowl  could  hold,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper!  The  Burmans  are  not 
stingy  where  feeding  the  hpongies  is  concerned.  Is  it  pure  love  and  re¬ 
spect  for  them?  By  no  means;  one  word  is  written  large  over  the  whole 
of  this  seemingly  unbounded  charity- — ^MERTT!  It  is  the  pious  giver  who 
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is  believed  to  benefit,  not  the  recipient.  The  monk  actually  confers  a 
favour  upon  the  giver,  in  that  he  gives  him — or  her — ^the  opportunity  to 
acquire  merit! 

By  the  roadside  one  sees  a  curious  little  structure,  resembling  an  open 
cupboard  on  four  wooden  posts,  standing  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  has  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron — or  perhaps  of  carved  wood. 
Within,  and  quite  accessible  to  everyone  who  passes  by,  is  a  row  of  big 
water-pots,  carefully  fitted  with  lids  to  keep  out  the  dust.  In  addition,  a 
ladle  is  provided,  so  that  the  thirsty  may  drink.  Someone,  at  his  own 
expense,  has  provided  this  place  of  refreshment  for  free  public  use,  keeps 
it  clean,  and  sees  that  the  water-pots  are  never  empty.  There  are  scores 
of  them  everywhere — in  the  city  streets  and  country  roads,  on  railway 
stations  and  in  temple  courts — and  all  provided  voluntarily.  Often  they 
are  placed  under  big  trees  so  that  the  shade  may  keep  the  water  cool. 
One  word  explains  it — MERIT!  The  worthy  donor  was  moved  to  do 
this  kindness  less  for  piety  for  the  thirsty  than  by  the  hope  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  merit  for  himself. 

In  a  temple  court  we  stand  gazing  into  a  square  “tank”  or  sacred 
pond,  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet  of  finely  carved  stone.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  fish — or  it  may  be  with  turtles.  They  are  not  there  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  temple  monks  with  food;  far  from  it — ^those  fish  are  inviolate; 
safe  for  life.  Pious  Burmans  have  rescued  them  and  carefully  brought 
them  to  this  sacred  place;  they  are  safe  now;  no  one  would  dream  of 
molesting  them.  As  we  linger  there,  we  may  see  a  man  approach  with  a 
live  fish  in  a  water-pot.  Descending  the  steps  to  the  water’s  edge,  he 
stoops  down  and  with  the  utmost  care  allows  the  fish  to  swim  out  into 
the  tank.  By  so  saving  the  life  of  a  fish  that  man  acquires  MERIT!  One 
of  our  missionaries  tells  of  a  British  soldier  in  Burma  who,  while  out 
fishing,  had  the  good  luck  to  catch  a  turtle  and  took  it  home  to  eat.  But 
on  the  way  a  devout  Buddhist  noticed  it;  that  poor  turtle  was  doomed  to 
die,  he  must  save  it.  So  he  purchased  it  from  its  captor  for  a  rupee,  and 
taking  it  to  a  tank  he  released  it  into  its  own  element.  The  redemption  of 
the  turtle  would  be  counted  to  that  man  for  merit. 

So  with  many  other  things  one  sees  in  Burma.  Why  so  many  pagodas, 
large  and  small?  The  building  of  a  pagoda  is  a  work  of  high  merit.  Why 
all  this  sounding  of  bells  and  gongs,  this  burning  of  incense,  this  lighting 
of  candles  before  the  shrines,  these  frequent  pilgrimages  or  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  temple  ceremonies?  Why  do  some  men  become  monks?  It  is  to 
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gain  MERIT!  Rich  men  may  acquire  merit  by  digging  a  well,  building  a 
bridge,  building  a  monastery  or  pagoda  or  a  rest-house  for  travellers  or 
pilgrims.  Why  was  the  glorious  Shwe  Dagon  built?  Why  was  it  covered 
so  wonderfully  with  gold?  Why  did  King  Mindon  place  that  hti  of  jew¬ 
els  above  it?  The  answer  is  the  one  word — EMERITI  The  desire  to  acquire 
merit  is  one  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  instincts  in  the  Burmese  heart.  So 
natural  is  it  to  them  that  they  are  convinced  that  Europeans  do  acts  of 
kindness,  and  the  Government  spends  money  on  public  works,  moved 
by  the  same  impulse — to  accumulate  merit. 

Whence  comes  this  desire  to  gain  merit?  What  is  the  cause  of  it?  It  is 
the  outcome  of  Buddhist  belief.  Great  and  noble  as  the  Buddha  was,  he 
was  a  pessimist;  he  saw  no  purpose  in  life  and  no  hope  in  death.  To  him 
all  existence  meant  suffering,  and  death  was  but  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other  existence — and  that  meant  renewed  suffering.  “The  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them” — in  the  next  life,  and  the  next,  through  a  long  series 
of  rebirths  and  transmigrations  fi*om  one  body  to  another.  Karma — 
retribution,  an  irresistible  fate,  pursues  a  man  from  one  life  to  another, 
till  the  evil  has  worked  itself  out  by  punishment  or  has  been  outweighed 
by  good  works.  If  a  man  can  pile  up  merit  in  this  life  it  will  help  him  in 
the  next.  By  accumulating  merit  a  man  may  transmigrate  to  higher  ex¬ 
istences,  instead  of  sinking  to  lower  ones,  and  at  last  he  may  reach  the 
desired  goal.  Nirvana — ^the  state  of  non-existence,  of  extinction.  “Nir¬ 
vana”  means  “to  blow  out  as  a  lamp  is  blown  out”.  The  ultimate  hope  of 
the  Buddhist  is  to  attain  that  state.  All  this  explains  the  very  real  desire 
to  acquire  merit  in  every  possible  way. 

To  detach  oneself  fi-om  the  world  and  become  a  hpongy  is  a  favourite 
way  of  hastening  the  process  of  extinction — at  any  rate  of  reducing  the 
number  of  transmigrations.  Life  is  “Transient,  Sorrowful,  Unreal”.  Then 
flee  fi*om  it;  enter  a  monastery,  don  the  yellow  robe,  and  by  self-control 
and  meditation  seek  “the  Noble  Middle  Path  which  leads  to  extinction” — 
to  quote  the  words  of  Buddha  himself. 

So  in  Burma  to-day  (according  to  the  last  Government  census)  there 
are  about  123,000  monks!  Moreover,  almost  every  Burmese  boy,  at  the 
time  of  adolescence,  enters  the  monastery  as  a  novice  for  a  short  time — 
sometimes  only  for  a  few  days.  The  monastery,  with  all  it  stands  for,  is 
woven  very  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  country;  practically  every  family 
has  at  least  one  member  a  monk.  The  Buddhist  monks  are  not  a  separate 
caste  like  the  Brahmans  of  India  or  the  Levites  of  Israel;  they  are  of  the 
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people,  drawn  from  the  ordinary  homes  and  families.  This  means  that 
the  monastic  order  rests  upon  a  broad  popular  basis;  the  monks  and  the 
la^ty  are  closely  related;  there  is  not  the  sense  of  estrangement  and  re¬ 
sentment  that  so  often  is  noticeable  against  the  Brahmans  of  India. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  suggest  that  life  within  a  monastery  is  always 
one  of  idleness,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  abbots  are  less  strict  than 
they  should  be.  There  are  the  daily  religious  exercises  that  take  consid¬ 
erable  time;  many  abbots  require  their  monks  to  attend  regular  discourses, 
and  some  pursue  hfelong  studies  of  the  sacred  Pali  literature.  Some  monks 
may  know  little  of  their  own  faith,  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule,  and 
some  are  men  of  great  learning.  There  are  the  daily  begging  expeditions. 
Some  monks  teach  the  boys  in  the  monastery  school,  and  others  take 
part  in  the  elaborate  and  prolonged  funeral  and  other  ceremonies  for  the 
people  around.  Under  a  faithful  abbot  there  is  plenty  to  do,  though  no 
one  would  contend  that  the  average  monk’s  life  is  strenuous.  It  is  very 
noticeable,  too,  that  strange  new  tendencies  are  creeping  in  among  them. 
They  are  becoming  strangely  “liberal”  in  some  things.  The  Lord  Bud¬ 
dha  forbade  his  monks  to  see  shows,  sights,  or  spectacles.  What  would 
he  say  to  his  modem  monks  who  frequent  the  cinemas  of  Rangoon  or 
Mandalay,  and  go  in  crowds  to  football  matches  where  they  shout  and 
cheer  lustily  with  the  other  spectators?  One  night  we  ourselves  saw  a 
company  of  them  watching  with  tlirilled  interest  the  film  “Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty”.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  best  monks  do  not  go  to  such 
amusements,  and  in  some  of  the  monasteries  it  is  strictly  forbidden.  But 
monks  from  the  less  reputable  and  less  scholarly  monasteries  attend  in 
hordes,  sometimes  even  gate-crashing. 

Buddhism  itself  provides  great  shows  for  the  people  .  Several  times  I 
have  witnessed  the  elaborate  ceremonies  connected  with  the  cremation 
of  a  deceased  monk.  At  Pakokku  I  saw  one  that  was  said  to  cost  60,000 
mpees  and  took  months  to  prepare.  The  deceased  monk  had  been  fa¬ 
mous;  he  had  spent  “thirty  Lents”  (i.e.  thirt>^  years)  in  his  monastery. 
Each  quarter  of  the  town,  and  all  the  surrounding  villages  contributed 
their  quota  of  money  towards  the  expenses.  A  large  open  space  was 
surrounded  with  huge  pavilions  elaborately  made  of  bamboo  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  gaily-coloured  papers  and  silks.  In  the  centre  was  the  enormous 
catafalque  upon  which  the  body  (embalmed  and  preserved  in  honey) 
was  to  be  burned.  It  was  in  the  form  of  two  huge  elephants,  standing 
upon  a  high  platform,  and  supporting  on  their  backs  a  sort  of  throne 
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upon  which  the  coffin  was  ultunately  to  be  placed.  The  whole  structure 
must  have  been  at  least  sixty  feet  high.  For  four  days  the  place  resem¬ 
bled  a  fair-ground  on  a  grand  scale.  Hundreds  of  people  in  holiday  dress 
surged  around;  there  was  music,  dancing,  and  much  merriment  and  feast¬ 
ing  as  the  coffin  was  carried  about  from  one  high  pavilion  to  another. 
There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  sorrow  or  worship.  To  the  uninitiated 
stranger  it  would  have  seemed  nothing  but  a  huge  fair;  he  would  not  for 
one  moment  have  suspected  that  it  was  a  funeral.  Then,  on  the  fifth  day, 
came  the  grand  climax.  The  coffin  was  hoisted  up  to  the  throne  on  the 
backs  of  the  bamboo  and  paper  elephants  and  the  whole  was  set  on  fire. 
For  a  few  moments  it  blazed  furiously,  a  mighty  sheet  of  flame,  and  then 
collapsed  in  utter  ruin. 

There  are  other  religious  festivals  in  which  the  Burmese  take  delight; 
the  annual  Feast  of  Lights,  for  example,  when  for  three  nights  Manda¬ 
lay  is  ablaze  with  illuminations;  and  there  is  the  Water  Feast  at  the 
Burmese  New  Year  in  April,  at  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rollicking 
horseplay.  Such  festivals  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  stem  teaching 
of  Buddhism  and  its  founder.  No  one  can  accuse  the  Burmese  of  being  a 
gloomy,  joyless  people!  The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some 
readers:  “Why,  in  view  of  their  pessimistic  creed,  are  the  Burmese  ap¬ 
parently  so  carefree  and  happy?”  Is  it  that,  mentally  numbed  by  the 
thought  of  the  long  process  of  future  existences,  the  Burman  pushes  it 
aside  and  seeks  to  enjoy  “the  life  that  now  is”? 


A  Religious  Fair  in  Burma 

by  M,  C,  Conway-Poole  (1900) 

The  first  striking  object  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  globe-trotter 
approaching  Rangoon  fi-om  the  sea  is  the  gilded  pile  of  the  Syriam  Pagoda, 
situated  some  five  miles  away  on  his  right.  He  will  probably  be  told  that 
the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon,  which  will  shortly  appear  round 
the  bend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  vastly  superior  to  it;  but  his 
informants  know  little  of  the  Syriam  Pagoda  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
useful  as  a  beacon  to  the  pilots  who  have  to  direct  vessels  through  the 
tortuous  channel  of  the  Rangoon  River.  And  so  the  globe-trotter  will 
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forget  the  Syriam  Pagoda  until  he  passes  it  again  on  his  return  to  Europe. 
To  the  ordinary  traveller,  and,  indeed,  to  the  majority  of  Anglo-Burmans 
(excepting  a  few  officials),  Syriam  is  an  unknown  land. 

The  pagoda  is  four  miles  from  the  village  itself.  Syriam  is  a  group  of 
huts;  it  was  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  as  its  half-buried  boundary 
walls  and  gateways  suggest  even  to  the  most  casual  observer.  Besides 
having  been  the  head-quarters  of  a  Taking  dynasty,  it  has  also  been 
occupied  by  the  Siamese;  and  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral  and  a  few  tomb¬ 
stones  mark  where  the  Portuguese  had  their  settlement  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  inaccessible,  for  it  is  served  three  times  a  day 
by  a  small  steam  ferry  from  Rangoon.  But  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  Bur¬ 
mese  New  Year,  when  the  annual  Pagoda  Festival  is  held,  that  Syriam 
should  be  seen.  Not  only  will  the  visitor  be  privileged  to  enjoy  the  pret¬ 
tiest  scenery  of  Lower  Burma,  but  he  will  then  see  the  people  decked  out 
in  their  best — a  cosmopolitan  throng,  among  whom  nearly  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  East  will  be  represented.  He  will  learn  more  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  people  from  a  day’s  visit  to  this  feast  than  he  would  from  a  month’s 
stay  in  the  hackneyed  tracts  of  Rangoon  or  Mandalay. 

Yesterday  the  gilded  spire  of  the  pagoda  looked  strangely  incongruous 
amid  its  rustic  surroundings;  today  it  is  the  kernel  of  a  vast  city  teeming 
with  human  life.  And  to-morrow  it  will  be  isolated  among  a  silent  thicket 
of  bamboos.  The  jungle  round  the  pagoda  has  been  cleared,  shops  and 
booths  constructed,  and  temporary  streets  marked  out.  Thirty  thousand 
visitors  have  arrived,  for  the  paddy  crop  has  been  a  good  one.  Those 
from  the  villages  round  have  come  to  lay  in  stock  for  the  New  Year,  to 
visit  the  theatres,  and  meet  their  friends.  A  few  have  come  to  make 
offerings  and  worship  at  the  pagoda.  The  people  from  Rangoon  have 
come,  for  the  most  part,  to  sell  their  wares  to  the  jungle  folk,  and  to 
return  richer  both  spiritually  and  materially.  Booths  have  been  erected 
for  the  pilgrims,  and  they  consist  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with 
a  roof  composed  of  paddy  straw  held  between  cross-sticks.  It  is  in  these 
that  the  worshippers  sleep  who  do  not  desire  to  take  part  in  the  gaieties 
of  the  night,  and  they  are  as  cramped  for  room  as  sardines  in  a  tin.  For 
officials,  the  pagoda  trustees,  and  families  of  note,  booths  of  a  more 
spacious  and  substantial  design  have  been  put  up:  they  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  square  as  exclusive  as  any  in  Mayfair  or  Belgravia.  Here  are 
quartered  the  Burmese  magistrate  and  the  special  police  force  on  duty  at 
the  festival.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  stand  the  triangles  to  which  thieves 
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and  pickpockets  are  bound  and  publicly  punished  with  stripes  if  detected 
practising  their  calling  on  this  tempting  occasion.  In  a  large  gathering 
like  this  any  sign  of  disorder  has  to  be  checked  and  justice  meted  out 
without  delay,  or  serious  consequences  might  ensue.  Twenty-five  Indian 
Military  Police  and  an  equal  number  of  Detective  Burman  Police  is  not 
an  overwhelming  force  when  one  takes  into  account  that  among  the  30,000 
who  come  to  the  festival  there  are  criminals  from  all  parts  of  Burma, 
and,  further,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  property  and  valuables  is 
being  kept  in  flimsily-constructed  temporary  booths. 

The  Burmese  villager  can  satisfy  all  his  wants  at  this  pagoda  feast. 
There  is  a  street  of  shops  which  are  occupied  by  silk-sellers  and  cloth- 
sellers,  with  all  the  latest  fashions  from  Rangoon;  there  is  a  street  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  goods,  such  as  plates,  cooking  utensils, 
jugs,  lamps,  school  slates,  umbrellas,  books  of  ballads,  baskets,  and 
lacquer  ware.  The  sellers  of  slippers,  sandals,  and — luxury  of  luxu¬ 
ries! — ^English  machine-made  leather  shoes  do  a  roaring  trade.  Then 
there  are  the  shops  which  sell  dolls  for  the  little  ones — such  dolls;  and 
masks  too.  But  it  is  the  young  bloods  or  kalathas  (who  look  upon  this 
religious  feast  as  we  would  upon  a  carnival)  that  are  among  the  most 
numerous  purchasers  of  the  masks.  Eating-houses  naturally  have  a  whole 
street  to  themselves;  and  in  these,  for  a  few  pice,  the  jungle-wallah  can 
regale  himself  on  chillies,  rice,  and  fried  meat,  which  is  sold  to  him  on 
bamboo  skewers,  precisely  as  cat’s  meat  is  purveyed  in  England.  Or  he 
can  treat  himself  to  a  dish  of  koukswe — a  Celestial  innovation,  by  the 
way — ^which  is  composed  of  pork,  stewed  with  onions,  vermicelli,  and 
chillies.  If  there  were  no  chillies  in  it  the  Burman  would  say  there  was  no 
taste.  These  “restaurants”  are  chiefly  kept  by  Chinamen,  who,  it  is  whis¬ 
pered,  sell  opium  and  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  quiet.  The  rustic  who 
wishes  to  try  a  new  sensation  can  even  indulge  in  ice-creams  (which  are 
mostly  ice),  sold  by  itinerant  Mohammedans.  The  butchers’  shops  and 
slaughter-house  are  in  the  jungle  half  a  mile  away;  they  are  run  by 
Chuliahs  from  Madras  and  Mohammedans  from  Chittagong.  If  beef  were 
exposed  for  sale  within  the  confines  of  the  festival  there  would  probably 
be  serious  disturbances,  for  there  are  many  Hindus  amongst  the  visitors. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  this  for  studying  the  trend  of  this  most 
picturesque  people.  Jack  Burman  is  like  a  butterfly:  he  flutters  resplendent 
in  the  sun,  and  when  night  comes  droops  and  dies.  Wherever  there  is 
money  to  be  spent  or  wasted  you  will  find  Jack  Burman;  wherever  there 
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is  money  to  be  made  you  will  find  the  foreigner.  With  the  exception  of 
the  gold-leaf  sellers  and  the  play  actors,  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
profiting  by  this  festival  are  foreigners,  and  they  are  being  paid  with 
money  borrowed  by  Jack  Burman,  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  from  the 
Chetties,  who  are  also  foreigners. 

As  night  comes  on  the  fim  increases.  There  is  hardly  room  to  force 
one’s  way  along  the  dusty  streets,  from  which  the  grass  has  long  since 
disappeared.  The  air  is  full  of  the  din  of  rival  bands — Burmese  bands — 
in  which  the  sound  of  many  drums  predominates.  To-night  the  laws  are 
relaxed,  and  petty  gambling  is  “winked  at”  by  the  authorities.  A  row  of 
hang-dog-looking  men  line  the  streets.  Some  have  tables  on  which  the 
thirty-six  animal  game  is  being  played — a  species  of  roulette  in  which 
different  animals  take  the  place  of  numbers.  The  less  ambitious  ones 
preside  over  the  six  animal  game.  The  operator  has  a  cloth  with  a  rough 
representation  of  six  animals  painted  on  it,  and  this  is  spread  out  upon 
the  ground  in  front  of  him.  The  favourite  animals  appear  to  be  the 
elephant,  prawn,  turtle,  tiger,  crab,  and  rat.  You  stake  your  money  and 
the  play  begins.  Three  gigantic  wooden  dice,  upon  the  sides  of  which  the 
six  animals  are  painted,  are  vigorously  shaken  in  a  tin  box  (with  a  flat 
cover)  of  the  dimensions  of  a  footstool;  the  box  is  then  placed  inverted 
on  the  ground,  while  those  who  have  not  yet  staked  are  again  exhorted  to 
do  so  before  it  is  too  late.  The  canister  is  then  cautiously  raised.  “Two 
prawns  and  a  tiger!”  And  the  happy  backer  of  the  crustacean  gets  back 
his  stake  and  its  value  twice  over,  while  the  man  who  has  put  his  money 
on  “tiger”  recovers  his  stake  doubled.  The  money  which  has  been  placed 
upon  the  other  animals,  however,  is  swept  by  the  operator  into  his  till, 
which  is  generally  a  lacquer  betel-nut  box.  It  is  not  until  daybreak  that 
the  rattle  and  clatter  of  the  dice-boxes  will  terminate. 

Many  are  the  wonderful  sights  which  the  jungle-wallah  is  permitted 
to  see  for  a  copper  coin.  Dwarfs,  giants,  a  big-headed  baby,  a  double¬ 
headed  goat — in  fact,  most  of  the  monstrosities  that  may  be  seen  at  an 
English  fair.  A  little  Brahmin  who  is  all  body  and  no  legs,  and  who 
keeps  repeating  “ram”  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  own  cymbals,  makes 
a  lot  of  money,  for  Jack  Burman  is  broad-minded  enough  to  appreciate 
religious  fervour,  even  on  the  part  of  people  whose  religion  may  not  be 
identical  with  his  own.  A  fakir  from  Benares,  who  has  allowed  his 
finger-nails  to  grow  through  the  palms  of  his  hands,  also  benefits  by 
visiting  this  Buddhist  festival. 
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A  Surati  from  Bombay  has  come  down  with  a  phonograph,  and  for 
one  anna  offers  to  reproduce  the  voice  of  the  great  prima  donna,  Ma 
Twaygalay.  Poor  fellow,  he  will  hardly  defray  the  rent  of  his  booth. 
Jack  Burman  from  the  jungle  laughs  and  suggests  that  there  is  a  girl 
hidden  under  the  table;  he  is  not  going  to  waste  an  anna  on  a  swindle. 
His  friend  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  both  cross  the  street  “to  make 
their  fortunes”  at  a  low  table  behind  which  a  mild-looking  old  Burman  ; 
squats  and  invites  the  crowd  to  name  under  which  of  three  lacquer  cups 
he  has  (apparently)  placed  a  small  ball.  Our  jungle  friends  win  once  or 
twice;  they  ultimately  depart  with  empty  pockets.  Little  do  they  know 
that  the  mild-looking  old  gentleman  is  none  other  than  Saya  Soh,  the 
conjurer,  and  that  the  ball  is  generally  in  the  palm  of  his  hand!  This  is 
Jack  Burman  all  over:  speak  the  plain  truth,  and  he  is  sceptical;  lie  to 
him  adroitly,  and  no  one  is  more  easily  gulled.  But  Saya  Soh’s  triumph 
is  transient;  it  is  not  long  before  a  police-officer  requests  him  to  confine 
his  attention  to  the  performance  of  tricks  which  are  openly  and  avow¬ 
edly  legerdemain. 

Nor  are  the  young  folk  unprovided  for.  Primitive-looking  roundabouts 
and  a  “great  wheel,”  15ft.  in  diameter,  are  well  patronized  by  the  little 
ones.  The  stability  of  these  structures  would  not  satisfy  the  L.C.C.,  nor 
would  the  reckless  petroleum  flares  which  shed  their  light  over  the  scene 
be  pleasing  to  a  member  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee. 

Above  all  the  din  one  can  now  hear  the  creaking  of  bullock-carts: 
they  are  bringing  those  who  are  visiting  the  festival,  because  they  have 
heard  that  Maung  Kyaw  Zan’s  and  Sabe  Nyun’s  famous  dramatic  com¬ 
panies  have  come  across  from  Rangoon.  There  are  some  hundreds  of 
these  carts  filled  with  radiant  girls,  who  are  smiling  througli  the  dust  and 
discomfort  of  their  journey  as  only  Burmese  girls  can  smile.  Those  that 
are  better  off  have  rigged  up  hoods  over  the  carts,  but  the  hoods  do  not 
prevent  them  from  peering  out  and  favouring  us  with  arch  glances  as 
they  rattle  by. 

Two  theatres,  capacious  halls  of  matting,  fitted  with  stage  and  scen¬ 
ery,  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  actors.  You  pay  s.c  the 
entrance.  The  audience  sit  on  the  ground,  and  come  provided  with  their 
own  mats:  all  smoke — even  the  tiny  children.  For  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  spend  so  much  there  are  two  alfresco  Ayokthay  Pwes,  or  marionette 
performances,  open  free  to  all,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  pa¬ 
goda  trustees. 
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Wliat  a  crowd  it  is,  to  be  sure!  Burmese,  Shans,  Talaings,  Kachins, 
Aracanese,  Karens,  Chinese,  Pathans,  Sikhs,  Punjabis,  Hindus,  Bengalis, 
Madrasis,  Chittagonians,  Parsees,  Choringhees,  and  Zerbaddis.  These 
are  some  of  the  races  who  jostle  against  us  as  we  make  our  way  towards 
one  of  the  four  long  flights  of  stone  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  pagoda 
platform. 

The  steps  are  lined  with  lepers  and  cripples,  who  obtrude  their  de¬ 
formities  and  pester  us  for  alms.  Their  lead  is  loyally  followed  by  strings 
of  Payagyuns  and  Sandalas.  The  Payagyuns  are  pagoda  slaves,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  serve  at  shrines  and  pagodas.  Some  of  them — those  from 
Pagan,  in  Upper  Burma — are  of  Royal  descent;  but  that  is  “another 
story.”  The  Sandalas,  whose  uniform  is  rags,  gain  a  living  by  digging 
graves  and  preparing  corpses  for  burial.  The  silver  coin  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  departed  Burmans  is  their  perquisite;  they  are  veritable  ghouls. 
They  are  compelled  to  subsist  by  alms:  if  a  Sandala  conceals  his  iden¬ 
tity  and  sets  up  as  a  cultivator  or  as  a  shop-keeper  they  say  he  becomes 
a  leper.  Although  caste  prejudices  do  not  exist  in  Burma  no  reli¬ 
gious-minded  Burman  will  marry  a  pagoda  slave,  much  less  a 
Sandala. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  sturdy  little  Burman  police-constable  in  khaki 
imiform,  blue  puttees,  regulation  boots,  and  Ghurka  cap,  we  run  the 
gauntlet  of  these  vultures,  and  reach  the  pagoda  platform  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  annoyance. 

Up  here  all  is  subdued  and  quiet.  The  personal  and  spiritual  wants  of 
bona-fide  worshippers  alone  are  provided  for;  there  are  one  or  two  stalls 
of  light  refreshments,  such  as  cakes,  lemonade,  oranges,  pickled  tea, 
cheroots,  and  the  indispensable  betel-nut.  And  there  are  stalls  at  which 
gold-leaf,  incense,  and  candles  may  be  purchased. 

Near  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  small  shrines  an  anyein  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself.  Now,  an  anyein  is  a  miniature  orchestra,  which  discourses 
soft  music  while  a  child  sings.  If  a  rich  man  is  unable  to  sleep  he  sends 
for  one  of  these.  The  orchestra  usually  consists  of  a  metallaphone  (with 
notes  of  bamboo!),  a  harp,  a  small  drum,  and  a  flute.  The  players  are 
always  men  or  boys.  Women  never  play  musical  instruments.  Mr.  Kipling 
is  in  error  when  he  places  a  guitar  in  the  hands  of  a  Burmese  girl:  you 
might  as  well  expect  ice  in  the  Irawaddy.  This  gentle  music  in  no  way 
disturbs  the  devotions  of  the  worshippers,  most  of  whom  are  women 
and  aged  men. 
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Watch  that  young  girl  carrying  her  sandals  respectfully  in  her  hand: 
she  is  wearing  a  silk  skirt  which  is  wrapped  closely  round  her.  It  is  of  a 
light  shade  of  green,  and  harmonizes  delightfully  with  the  salmon-pink 
of  her  loosely  fitting  silk  jacket;  the  moonbeams  and  the  light  of  count¬ 
less  candles  glisten  in  friendly  rivalry  on  the  diamonds  that  encircle  her 
neck.  See,  she  was  bom  on  a  Friday:  she  has  taken  up  her  position  at  the 
side  of  the  pagoda  directly  opposite  the  carved  wooden  post  which  bears 
the  word  “Friday”  in  gold  Burmese  characters.  The  Burmans  say  that 
people  bom  on  a  Friday  are  over-talkative;  but  the  young  lady  sitting 
with  her  feet  reverently  tucked  away  from  sight  is  very  quiet.  She  has  set 
up  and  lighted  her  little  packet  of  candles  and  her  incense  sticks;  a  bright 
yellow  patch  just  above  her  marks  where  she  has  affixed  her  offering  of 
gold-leaf.  Her  lips  are  moving;  she  is  silently  praying — this  Friday’s 
child.  Her  mother,  who  has  been  worshipping  at  the  other  side  of  the 
pagoda,  now  joins  her,  and  they  walk  away  together.  They  hesitate  as 
they  pass  an  old  Burman  who  is  squatting  behind  a  low  table.  He  looks 
kindly  at  them  over  his  spectacles,  and  their  bashfulness  vanishes.  Mother 
and  daughter  seat  themselves  opposite  him,  and  the  girl  produces  from 
the  inner  pocket  of  her  jacket  a  piece  of  mahogany-coloured  palm  leaf — 
a  veritable  maze  of  symbols  and  figures — and  hands  it  to  the  soothsayer, 
for  such  he  is.  This  is  her  horoscope,  cast  at  the  time  of  her  birth.  The 
old  man  scans  it  carefully,  and  his  eyes  wander  from  the  girl  to  her 
mother.  We  will  not  be  so  unchivalrous  as  to  go  and  listen  to  what  he  is 
so  earnestly  whispering  to  them.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  garru¬ 
lous  palmist  seated  a  few  feet  away,  who  is  loudly  proclaiming  the  virtues, 
talents,  and  roseate  prospects  of  the  stupid  mstic  whose  homy  hand  he 
holds  in  his  own. 

Away  on  our  right  we  can  hear  the  subdued  hum  of  distant  human 
voices  intermingled  with  muffled  boom  of  the  theatre  drums,  which  is 
the  now  and  anon  wafted  to  us  across  the  evening  air.  Behind  us  are 
groups  of  silent  worshippers,  the  soft  patter  of  naked  feet,  and  the  faint, 
melodious  strains  of  the  anyein;  while  above  our  heads  broad  bars  of 
moonlight  push  through  the  stiff,  fan-shaped  leaves  of  the  toddy  palms 
as  they  gently  bow  together  in  the  night  breeze. 
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The  Most  Famous  Pagoda  in  the  World 

by  Frank  Elias  (1913) 


The  most  beautiful  sight  in  all  Burma,  perhaps  in  all  the  golden  East,  is 
the  famous  building,  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda.  The  name  is  pronoxmced 
Shway  Dagone.  Travellers  never  weary  of  telling  of  its  beauty,  and  can¬ 
not  find  words  to  make  us  feel  what  they  feel  at  the  sight  of  it.  It  is  a 
great  golden  building,  perfectly  round,  and  rising  as  it  grows  narrower. 
Above  is  a  great  sphere,  all  gold,  and  shining  and  brilliant  in  the  sim- 
shine.  The  very  name  means  “the  golden,”  and  every  time  the  pagoda 
has  been  rebuilt — and  it  has  been  rebuilt  seven  times — gold  to  the  value 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  has  been  used.  The  form  of  the  building,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  great  bell  turned  upside  down,  with  the 
handle  standing  straight  up  into  the  sky.  An  English  poet  has  called  it 
“a  pyramid  of  fire.”  As  we  draw  nearer,  we  see  that  the  roof  is  covered 
with  iron,  over  which  gold  and  precious  stones  have  been  laid.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  jewels  catch  the  sunlight  and  bum  like  a  flame.  Fastened  to  the 
roof  are  also  beautiful-sounding  bells,  >\diose  tinkle  is  heard  whenever  a 
breeze  blows.  Aroimd  the  pagoda  rise  steps,  which  are  well  worn  with 
the  feet  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  have  come  here  to 
worship  in  times  past.  Upon  these  steps  and  upon  the  platform  above 
are  bazaars  filled  with  eager  traders  and  beautifully  dressed  Burmese 
men  and  women. 

If  we  look  at  the  carvings  over  the  doors  we  see  that  they  have  faces. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  shapes  of  nats,  the  spirits  or  fairies  whom 
the  Burmese  believe  to  be  everywhere.  Beside  the  doors  are  also  figures 
of  lions.  Lions  are  seen  at  the  doors  of  all  temples  in  Burma,  and  the 
reason  for  this  a  Burman  will  explain  in  this  way:  Hundreds  of  years 
ago  there  was  a  king’s  daughter  who  was  very  beautiful.  One  day  the 
nats  resolved  to  carry  her  away,  and  were  about  to  do  so,  stealing  out  of 
their  cover,  when  a  lioness  sprang  to  the  princess’s  rescue  and  fright¬ 
ened  the  nats  away.  To  show  how  they  remember  the  lioness’s  bravery, 
the  Burmese  put  figures  of  lions  wherever  they  build  pagodas.  No  nat 
will  then  dare  to  come  into  the  building.  One  lion  is  always  shown  with 
a  flat  tongue,  and  the  other  a  sharp  one.  The  Burmese  think  it  rather  a 
good  joke  thus  to  give  their  lions  tongues. 

Not  only  lions,  however,  but  tigers,  have  an  interest  for  the  people 
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who  attend  the  pagoda.  There  is  an  old  story  sometimes  told  of  how  one 
day  a  tiger  wandered  into  a  Rangoon  pagod^.  At  sight  of  him  the  people 
set  up  shrieks  of  terror,  and  ran  wildly  down  the  steps.  After  them,  as 
fast  as  they  could  go,  came  the  monks.  And  the  tiger  turned  round  and 
followed.  But  one  man,  less  fiightened  than  the  rest,  faced  the  terrible 
beast  and  killed  it.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  people  came  slowly  back. 
They  rejoiced  loudly,  and  for  a  few  hours  the  man  was  a  hero.  But  not 
for  longer.  For  soon  the  priests  began  to  bemoan  the  killing  of  the  tiger. 
It  was  a  spirit  which  had  brought  them  good-fortune,  they  said.  It  was  a 
nat\  And  instead  of  welcoming  it,  the  priests  went  on,  they  had  killed  it, 
though  Buddha  had  long  ago  forbidden  the  taking  of  life.  And  so  the 
poor  man  who  had  only  tried  to  rescue  his  fnends  was  for  ever  dis¬ 
graced. 

The  people  may  be  seen  in  crowds  round  the  pagoda,  some  walking 
and  chatting,  others  kneeling  before  a  shrine  in  which  is  placed  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  Buddha,  before  which  candles  bum.  Little  boys  and  girls  are 
seen  kneeling  in  many  places,  each  repeating  words  which,  as  yet,  they 
cannot  understand.  The  smell  of  incense  rises  to  our  nostrils,  for  before 
the  shrine  bum  little  incense-sticks,  or,  as  they  call  them  in  China,  “joss- 
sticks.”  But  the  most  interesting  sight  we  shall  find  within.  This  is  the 
great  bell,  which  weighs  no  less  than  forty  tons.  Yet  this  is  not  the  big¬ 
gest  bell  in  Burma.  There  is  one  in  another  pagoda  which  weighs  eighty 
tons. 

These  bells  give  pleasure  to  the  Burmese.  But  the  boys  like,  even 
more  than  to  hear  the  bells,  to  see  them  made.  A  great  deal  of  work  is 
necessary  before  a  bell  is  turned  out  ready  for  use.  First  of  all  a  pit  is 
made  of  brick  and  mud.  The  pit  is  so  shaped  that  when  the  metal  is 
poured  in  it  can  only  take  one  shape,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  bell.  The 
pit,  when  it  is  made  in  this  shape,  is  called  the  mould.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  melt  the  metal.  But  in  order  that  it  can  be  poured  at  once  into  the 
mould,  it  must  be  melted  on  the  spot.  To  do  this  the  Burmese  make  four 
ftimaces  of  brick  and  mud  around  the  mould.  Then  the  fiimaces  are 
filled  up  with  fuel.  Beside  these,  the  people  now  begin  to  heap  up  old 
pots,  bundles  of  copper,  and  other  metals  to  make  the  bell.  Sometimes 
women  throw  into  the  heap  precious  ornaments,  such  as  gold  bangles 
and  chains  and  brooches.  Finally,  when  all  is  ready,  the  fires  are  lighted. 
To  keep  them  at  the  highest  possible  heat,  great  fans  are  so  worked  as  to 
make  a  draught,  while  pipes  are  run  underground  to  carry  air  to  the 
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lower  part  of  the  fire.  Soon  the  four  great  furnaces  are  roaring  away, 
and  the  metal  is  boiling  like  water.  Then  it  is  poured  into  the  mould,  and 
when  the  fires  are  out,  and  it  has  had  time  to  cool,  we  see  that  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  bell.  Then  the  tongue  is  put  into  it,  and  at  last,  when  the  bell 
is  raised  and  the  tongue  moved,  we  hear  its  voice,  and  think  how  won¬ 
derful  it  is  that  out  of  that  heap  of  old  pots  and  copper  and  odds  and  ends 
of  metal,  so  beautiful  a  sound  should  come. 

Of  one  of  the  bells  of  Rangoon  there  used  to  be  a  story  that,  ninety 
years  ago,  when  the  British  attacked  the  Burmese,  the  soldiers  stole  one 
of  these  bells — a  thing  they  had  no  right  to  do.  But  as  they  carried  it  off 
to  one  of  their  ships  it  fell  into  the  river,  and  nothing  they  could  do 
would  raise  it.  So  the  Burmese  saw  a  possibility  of  getting  it  again. 
They  therefore  asked  the  British  whether,  if  some  clever  Burman  could 
find  a  way  of  raising  the  bell,  it  should  remain  in  Rangoon.  The  British 
officer,  thinking  that  he  himself  could  not  get  it  again,  agreed.  There¬ 
upon  the  Burmese  went  down  to  the  water-side,  got  into  a  ship,  and 
sailed  to  a  point  right  over  the  bell.  Then,  when  the  tide  was  at  its  low¬ 
est,  they  fastened  the  bell  by  a  cable  to  the  ship.  The  tide  rose,  and,  as  it 
rose,  it  lifted  the  ship,  and  with  the  ship  the  bell,  and  so  the  people,  with 
a  cry  of  triumph,  slowly  swung  the  precious  bell  ashore. 


The  Wishing-Bell 

by  A.  Claude  Brown  (1927) 

It  is  early  morning;  in  Rangoon  you  feel  able,  as  well  as  wishful,  to  rise 
early.  As  you  dress,  a  musical  “dong,  dong,  dong!”  comes  floating  on 
the  breeze  at  pleasantly  recurring  intervals.  It  is  the  great  bronze  bell 
which  hangs  in  the  compound  of  the  largest  temple  in  Burma,  the  Shwe 
Dagon  Pagoda.  It  is  the  wishing-bell,  the  prayer  bell  of  the  Buddhists. 

Some  little  Burmese  maid,  dainty,  spick-and-span,  has  likely  risen 
with  the  dawn  and  is  solemnly  pounding  out  petitions  with  a  hefty  wooden 
ramrod,  swung  rhythmically  against  the  stout  side  of  the  bell.  It  is  tiring 
work,  for  the  great  bell  weighs  thirty-seven  tons,  and  its  sides  are  sev¬ 
eral  feet  thick.  The  little  maid  ceases,  her  tiny  hands  are  tired;  moreover, 
pounding  the  great  bell  is  expensive,  for  an  offertory-box  is  placed  near 
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by,  with  a  watching  priest,  who  counts  the  strokes  and  sees  that  just 
tribute  is  rendered  by  the  suppliant.  For  a  moment  the  bell  is  silent  as  the 
girl  passes  the  ramrod  to  a  waiting  devotee,  then  once  more  the  “dong, 
dong,  dong!”  is  wafted  on  the  breeze,  telling  all  Rangoon  that  yet  an¬ 
other  worshipper  is  earning  the  right  to  pray  for  otherwise  unattainable 
blessings.  And  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  musical  prayer, 
backed  by  the  right  motive,  will  not  penetrate  higher,  far  higher,  than 
the  topmost  dome  which  glints  in  the  sunlight  over  peaceful  Rangoon! 
Even  the  most  sceptical  among  us  will  not  care  to  declare  that  the  power 
of  auto-suggestion  is  not  aided  by  the  pounding  of  musical  metal. 


The  Golden  Pagoda 

by  G.  K  Mitton  (1914) 

Up  the  steps  we  pass,  higher  and  higher,  and  come  out  on  to  a  great 
platform  which  looks  like  a  street,  for  it  is  lined  with  buildings  on  all 
four  sides  and  in  the  middle  too;  but  rising  above  those  in  the  middle  is 
the  great  pagoda,  the  Shwe  Dagon, — shwe  means  golden, — and  this  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  Burma. 

It  is  so  wide  at  the  base  that  it  takes  quite  a  long  time  to  walk  round  it, 
and  then  it  goes  up  in  a  bell-like  curve,  tapering  to  a  steeple  little  less 
than  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  At  the  very  top  of  all,  so  high 
that  we  can  only  see  it  by  cricking  our  necks,  is  an  iron  cage  called  a 
htee,  meaning  “umbrella,”  decorated  with  swinging  bells.  Listen  for  a 
moment  and  perhaps  you  can  hear  them  as  the  wind  sways  them  about. 
No,  the  air  is  too  still  to-day.  Deep  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  the 
pagoda  are  no  less  than  eight  hairs  of  Buddha,  besides  other  relics  of 
other  Buddhas  who  lived  before  the  last. 

The  marvel  of  it  is  that  this  great  monument  is  pure  gold  fi*om  top  to 
bottom.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  thin  plates  of  real  gold,  and  the  rest, 
yards  and  yards  of  it,  is  plastered  with  gold-leaf. 

Did  you  see  that  red  glint  fi-om  the  top  as  the  sun  caught  the  htee  at  an 
angle?  That  was  probably  a  real  ruby,  for  it  flashed  out  like  a  sword 
blade.  There  are  many  real  stones  set  up  there,  and  the  htee  alone  cost 
£50,000! 
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Coming  back  to  earth,  look  at  the  glitter  on  all  these  shrines  that  line 
the  platform  on  both  sides.  Though  it  looks  like  a  street  it  isn’t  really, 
for  there  are  no  houses,  only  shrines  and  temples.  That  one  close  to  us  is 
dazzling  to  look  at.  No,  those  blue  and  red  flashes  are  not  from  real 
jewels;  examine  them  and  see.  The  shrine  is  encased  with  little  pieces  of 
looking-glass,  some  red  and  some  blue  and  some  plain,  all  fitted  in  to¬ 
gether  like  mosaic. 

The  next  is  made  of  the  wonderful  carved  woodwork  the  Burmans  do 
so  well,  and  it  is  gilded  all  over;  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  dark  teak 
ungilded,  but  still  this  looks  very  handsome  among  the  rest.  That  tall 
post  like  a  flagstaff,  with  streamers  flying  from  it,  is  a  praying-post;  can 
you  make  out  the  figure  like  a  weather-cock  at  the  top?  It  is  a  goose 
instead  of  a  cock,  and  doesn’t  tell  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  the 
sacred  goose.  The  brilliance  of  all  this  detail  takes  one’s  breath  away. 
On  every  side  we  see  the  people  worshipping,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  festival 
day,  for  then  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  move  for  the  crowds  on  the 
platform — ^where  there  are  tens  now  there  would  thbn  be  thousands.  The 
worshippers  drop  down  quite  simply  on  the  pavement  before  a  favourite 
shrine  and  hold  up  their  hands  toward  it,  sometimes  with  an  offering  of 
flowers  in  them,  or  even  a  big  taper.  There  is  a  woman  passing  smoking 
a  monstrous  “green”  cigar.  It  is  a  huge  thick  roll  of  light-coloured 
stuff  like  shavings,  about  as  long  as  your  arm  from  elbow  to  wrist,  and 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger.  She  has  to  open  her  little  round  mouth  wide 
to  get  the  end  in.  It  is  not  filled  'with  pure  tobacco,  but  a  chopped 
mixture  of  all  sorts;  even  you  could  smoke  it  without  any  harm.  Why 
yes,  women  smoke  here  almost  all  day,  and  children  too.  They  do  say 
the  mothers  give  the  babies-in-arms  a  whiff,  but  I  haven’t  seen  that 
myself! 

Set  up  everywhere  are  coloured  umbrellas  with  fringes  of  coloured 
beads,  as  large  as  those  used  for  tents  on  lawns  sometimes.  We  peer  into 
numberless  shrines  as  we  pass  and  see  Buddhas  of  every  sort  peeping  at 
us  out  of  the  dim  interiors;  there  are  Buddhas  of  brass,  Buddhas  of 
marble,  Buddhas  of  alabaster,  Buddhas  coated  with  white  paint,  and 
Buddhas  covered  with  gold.  Most  of  them  are  seated,  always  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  the  one  we  saw  far  away  in  Ceylon.  This  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  signify  Buddha  as  he  sat  imder  the  Bo  tree  meditating.  Others 
show  him  standing  with  one  hand  upraised,  and  this  is  to  show  Buddha 
as  he  was  when  teaching,  and  others  are  lying  down,  but  these  are  the 
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least  common.  They  are  supposed  to  show  Buddha  when  he  passed  into 
eternal  calm. 

Pink  is  by  far  the  favourite  colour  for  the  people’s  clothes,  and  it  is 
very  vivid,  like  the  colour  seen  in  striped  coco-nut  cream,  but  white  is 
also  much  worn,  and  there  is  some  yellow  in  orange  shades.  Many  of  th^ 
Burmese  wear  a  shirt  of  maroon  check,  just  like  a  check  duster;  these 
are  their  workaday  clothes,  on  festivals  they  generally  manage  to  come 
out  in  silks. 

Come  round  now  to  the  back  of  the  shrines  that  line  the  platform  on 
the  outer  side,  here  there  is  another  open  space,  and  on  it  are  bells  as 
large  as  church  bells;  they  hang  between  two  posts.  Take  up  one  of 
those  deer’s  horns  lying  beside  that  one  and  stroke  it  hard.  It  gives  out  a 
clear  musical  note.  Try  now  the  piece  of  wood,  that  sounds  different. 
Everyone  who  passes  stops  to  strike  one  or  the  other  of  the  bells,  they 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  “good  or  spirits,  to  the  fact  that 

they  are  at  the  pagoda!  In  this  shed  is  an  enormous  bell  large  enough  to 
hold  half  a  dozen  men.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  be  able  to  make  much  effect 
with  a  deer’s  horn  on  that.  It  is  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  and  once 
was  in  the  bottom  of  the  Rangoon  River,  for  the  English  were  carrying  it 
away  when  it  toppled  over  and  sank.  Engineers  tried  to  raise  it,  but 
failed,  because  of  its  enormous  weight;  but  the  Burmans,  after  some 
time,  were  allowed  to  try,  and  somehow  managed  to  succeed,  and  not 
only  so,  but  they  hauled  it  right  up  here!  It  does  look  as  though  there 
were  something  weird  about  its  positive  refusal  to  be  carried  away! 

Along  the  edge  of  this  part  of  the  pagoda  are  a  number  of  wooden 
platforms  raised  a  foot  or  two  fi*om  the  ground,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
come  from  long  distances,  and  on  them  many  families  are  lying  or  sit¬ 
ting.  On  one  sits  a  tiny  boy  with  a  quizzical  intelligent  little  face.  His 
top-knot  sticks  up  like  an  out-of-curl  feather.  Beside  him  is  a  still  smaller 
mite  who  cannot  be  more  than  two;  he  has  little  silver  bangles  on  his  fat 
wrists  and  ankles,  and  a  strip  of  cotton  rolled  round  his  dumpy  body, 
while  papa  and  mamma  and  numerous  aunts  are  seated  on  the  platform 
behind  gravely  smoking. 

I  stop  to  light  a  cigarette  close  to  this  family,  and  in  an  instant  the 
elder  lad  holds  out  his  hand  timidly.  Just  to  see  what  he  will  do  I  give 
him  a  cigarette;  he  takes  it  with  a  self-possessed  courtesy  and  looks  at 
me,  politely  waiting  for  a  light.  I  hand  him  the  box  and  he  strikes  a 
match  and  bows  a  little  as  he  returns  it;  even  the  children  have  excellent 
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manners.  Drawing  in  a  great  whiff  of  smoke  he  sends  it  out  through  his 
little  roimd  nose  in  keen  enjoyment.  But  the  fat  baby  has  suddenly  be¬ 
come  aware  to  what  is  going  on,  and  crawling  on  the  top  of  his  brother 
clamorously  demands  a  smoke  more  loudly  than  if  he  were  asking  for 
sweets.  The  bigger  boy  hands  him  the  cigarette.  He  knows  quite  enough 
not  to  put  the  lighted  end  in  his  mouth,  and  in  a  second  is  puffing  so 
vigorously  that  the  cigarette  bums  away  like  a  furnace;  when  his  brother 
sees  this  he  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  it,  but  the  fat  baby  pushes 
him  off  with  one  hand,  while  he  clings  to  the  cigarette  with  the  other, 
and,  turning  away  his  head,  smokes  harder  than  ever. 

We  are  both  reduced  to  fits  of  laughter  by  this  time^  and  the  family  on 
the  platform  are  enjoying  the  joke  too.  Seeing  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
difficulties,  I  solve  them  by  producing  another  cigarette  for  the  elder 
boy,  and  the  fat  baby  is  left  in  full  possession  of  the  first  one.  The  last 
sight  we  have  of  him  is  as  he  violently  resists  a  grown-up  sister  who  is 
trying  to  take  away  the  stub! 


The  Darkness  of  Self 

by  Arthur  Eggar  (1906) 

It  was  the  “eighth  day  of  the  waxing  of  Thadinchootf  and  a  day  of 
worship  at  the  Shway  Dagon  Pagoda;  the  “full  moon”  in  seven  days’ 
time  would  mark  the  end  of  the  Buddhist  Lent,  and  be  a  signal  for  great 
festivities. 

At  Rangoon,  chief  of  all  attractions  at  the  full-moon  festival  are  the 
races  on  the  great  Royal  Lakes.  The  crews  from  the  villages  up  the 
numerous  creeks  for  miles  aroimd  had  already  brought  down  their  ca¬ 
noes  for  a  final  practice  on  the  lakes.  Races  for  “sixes”  there  would  be 
and  races  for  “eights”  (of  the  latter,^  the  winning  “eight”  would  carry  off 
the  trophy  of  championship);  and  at  the  end  of  all  a  crew  of  Englishmen, 
in  a  four-oared  boat  of  Clasper’s  famous  make,  would  sally  forth  to 
challenge  the  winners — a  good  subject  for  betting;  and  what  Burman  is 
there  who  would  not  go  two-days’  journey  for  such  a  sporting  purpose? 

To-day  was  the  “eighth  day  of  the  waxing,”  and  streams  of  worship¬ 
pers  were  wending  their  way  up  the  steep  roads  towards  the  great  pagoda. 
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whose  majestic  spire  of  shimmering  gold  towered  upwards  from  among 
the  palm-trees  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  flashed  back  the  gloiy  of 
the  rising  sun  in  the  crystal  morning  light. 

The  bare-footed  devotees  flitted  noiselessly  along  the  road  in  the  cheq¬ 
uered  sunshine  and  shadow,  under  the  green  canopy  of  over-arching 
trees.  Their  white  coats,  their  skirts  of  reds  and  greens,  and  silk  head- 
bands  of  various  hues  flashed  one  after  another  into  brightness  as,  here 
and  there,  they  passed  through  the  jets  of  golden  sunlight,  a  quickly- 
changing  kaleidoscope  of  happy  colouring  that  breathed  the  joy  of  mere 
existence.  One  glance! — and  gone  were  all  the  dark  cares  that  poison 
hfe. 

But  see  there!  Who  are  those  men  and  women  shuffling  by  the  road¬ 
side,  whose  dingy  garments  reflect  nothing  of  this  bHghtness?  Their 
heads  are  raised,  but  they  look  neither  to  right  nor  left.  They  are  the 
blind! — ^a  string  of  blind  beggars,  each  with  a  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  one  in  front — ^the  blind  leading  the  blind!  Their  leader  has  passed 
along  the  same  dreary  road  ever  since  his  first  step  taken  in  the  world  of 
darkness  till — ^by  long  suffering  and  many  stumblings — ^he  has  come  to 
know  each  stone  and  tree-root  in  the  path.  See  how  he  taps  familiar 
objects!  How  large  those  obstacles  must  seem  to  his  desponding  mind! 
Poor  things.  A  type  of  the  dreary-souled  whose  minds  (as  Buddha  showed) 
are  filled  with  the  darkness  of  Self  (Maya),  which  makes  every  little 
trouble  seem  of  crushing  magnitude — ^the  people  who  in  outward  acts 
and  words  reflect  nothing  of  the  happiness  around  them.  From  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  self.  Lord  Buddha,  deliver  us! 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  crowd  was  streaming  up  the  steep,  stone 
stairway  that  mounted  to  the  base  of  the  great  pagoda.  As  in  the  Upward 
Way  that  leads  to  Nirvana,  so  here,  “the  first  noble  truth  is  the  existence 
of  sorrow.”  On  the  burning  flagstones,  at  the  sun-scorched  entrance  of 
the  stairway,  were  seated  the  beggar  folk — ^wrinkled  with  age  and  sun; 
maimed  with  leprosy;  some  whose  eyeballs,  white  and  shrivelled,  al¬ 
most  seemed  to  rattle  in  their  hollow  sockets.  ''Thadoo,  thadoo,''  they 
muttered,  as  the  copper  rattled  in  the  battered  tin  alms-bowl. 

Step  by  step,  the  pilgrim  had  to  climb  the  steep  ascent,  till  he  reached 
at  last  the  Nirvana  of  cool  arcades  and  pillared  halls  on  the  level  stretch 
of  pavement  round  the  base  of  the  solid,  towering  pagoda.  Hiding  here 
and  there  among  the  pillars  of  the  halls  were  stalls,  where  “pagoda- 
slaves”  sold  flowers,  candles,  and  gold-leaf  for  decorating  the  shrines. 
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At  one  of  these  flower-stalls  a  slim  maiden  was  seated,  apparently 
engrossed  in  her  toilet.  She  ground  a  piece  of  soft,  white  wood  on  a 
stone,  gathered  up  the  powder  thus  produced,  and  smeared  it  over  her 
smooth  cheeks  with  the  palms  of  her  two  slender  hands,  by  the  help  of  a 
small,  cracked  mirror.  She  hardly  needed  the  aid  of  powder,  for  her 
complexion  was  fairer  than  is  usual  in  a  Burmese  girl,  because  all  her 
life  had  been  spent  in  these  sheltering  halls,  the  blackness  of  whose  shad¬ 
ows  seemed  to  lurk  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 


The  Five  Thousand  Temples  of  Pagan 

by  William  H.  Roberts  (1931) 

For  four  hot,  wearisome  hours  the  crowded  little  steamer  puffs  and  strains 
between  Myingyan  and  Nyaungu.  Then,  as  the  heat  of  the  day  begins  to 
diminish,  one  passes  fi-om  the  twentieth  century  to  the  precincts  of  an 
almost  unknown  past,  a  past  full  of  gorgeous  colors  and  wild  legend. 

By  a  subtle  alchemy  the  sun  has  transmuted  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Irrawaddy  into  sparkling  silver.  From  behind  the  palms  on  the  river’s 
bank  rise  the  solemn  and  majestic  shrines  of  an  ancient  and  vanished 
Burmese  civilization.  In  the  soft  glow  of  the  evening  it  seems  as  if  some¬ 
thing  from  the  splendor  of  centuries  gone  still  lingered  upon  the  desolate 
ruins,  as  if  dim  troops  of  worshipers  could  almost  be  heard  intoning 
their  litanies  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  One. 

Ahead  are  the  blue  Tangyi  hills,  crowned  with  white  pagodas.  Pagan 
is  solemnity  and  mystery;  about  it  is  enchantment. 

From  the  landing  place  a  vague  path  leads  up  a  moderately  steep 
incline  to  the  site  of  a  once  imperial  city,  90  miles  southwest  of  Manda¬ 
lay. 

As  soon  as  one  has  surmounted  the  slope,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  veritable  forest  of  temples  and  pagodas,  large  and  small, 
nearly  perfect  or  almost  unrecognizable  because  of  decay.  Before  then- 
vast  bulks  the  traveler  becomes  painfully  conscious  of  his  littleness  and 
insignificance.  His  mere  presence  seems  an  impertinence.  The  crum¬ 
bling  walls,  the  fallen  pinnacles,  and  the  desolation  are  eloquent  of  the 
vanity  of  fame,  the  hollowness  of  glory,  and  the  futility  of  human  effort. 
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Of  the  five  thousand  or  more  temples  that  are  still  to  be  seen,  the 
Ananda,  the  Thatbyinnyu,  and  Gawdawpalin,  standing  all  three  within 
a  circle  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  radius,  are  surpassingly  beautiful  and 
majestic. 

The  Ananda  rises  like  a  structure  of  foam.  On  its  summit,  like  the 
flame  upon  some  altar,  a  slender,  golden  spire  gathers  the  radiance  of 
the  sun  and  flings  it  forth  again  to  every  quarter.  It  is  the  first  of  all  the 
temples  to  command  the  traveler’s  attention;  it  is  the  last  upon  which  he 
gazes  as  the  svsdft  steamer  bears  him  away. 

The  Thatbyinnyu  has  suffered  more  from  time  and  neglect  than  has 
the  Ananda.  Its  walls  are  blackened  and  much  of  the  detail  of  its  orna¬ 
mentation  has  fallen  away.  It  is  hardly  beautiful;  it  is  majestic.  About  it 
is  a  suggestion  of  enormous  solidity  and  a  noble  loftiness  of  conception. 

The  third  temple  has  neither  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Ananda  nor 
the  sublimity  of  the  Thatbyinnyu;  yet  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  pro¬ 
portions,  the  refinement  of  every  detail,  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It 
contributes  with  the  others  to  the  spell  which  Pagan  casts  over  even  the 
most  careless  visitor. 

Past  the  Gawdawpalin  the  path  leads  on  to  the  circuit  house.  At  every 
step  is  revealed  some  new  grouping  of  effects,  some  new  harmonies  of 
proportion  or  felicities  of  detail,  and  from  the  spacious  veranda  of  the 
resthcfuse  the  view  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Westward  the  river  and 
the  hills,  silver  and  gold  and  blue  in  the  sunset;  near  at  hand  the 
Gawdawpalin,  with  orange  light  and  soft  purple  shadows  mingling  and 
shifting  over  its  huge  battlements;  farther  away  the  Ananda  and  the 
Thatbyinnyu,  now  indistinct  in  the  twilight;  and  all  around,  the  half- 
seen  outlines  of  pagodas. 

As  night  draws  on,  the  lamps  in  the  house  are  lighted,  and  swift, 
white-clad  servants  move  noiselessly  about,  preparing  the  evening  meal. 
After  dinner  the  company  gathers  upon  the  veranda;  and  there,  in  the 
darkness,  the  story  of  Burma  is  retold,  its  problems  are  discussed,  or 
wild  fancies  are  woven  into  circumstancial  tales.  The  old  city  teems 
again  with  life.  Mighty  kings  and  emperors  pass,  with  all  their  ancient 
pomp  and  splendor;  puissant  nats  leave  their  celestial  abodes  and  min¬ 
gle  with  men  working  wondrous  prodigies. 

Heroic  achievement,  the  basest  villainy,  successful  subtlety — ^all  these 
are  mingled  in  the  history  of  this  ruined  city. 
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The  Favourite  of  Heaven 

by  Perceval  Landon  (1906) 

The  Queen’s  Golden  Monastery — say  it  with  reluctance,  because  su¬ 
perlatives  are  too  often  used  by  travellers — is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  most 
picturesque  place  in  the  East,  probably  in  the  world.  There  is  one  par¬ 
ticular  square  yard  of  ground  in  its  courtyard  fi’om  which  there  can  be 
obtained  at  the  four  cardinal  points  four  distinct  pictures,  each  in  its 
own  way  unique.  One  is  that  of  the  annexed  plate.  The  effect  of  the  well¬ 
head,  a  weathered  spire  of  carved  brown  wood,  in  the  middle  of  the  rich 
green  of  the  palm  trees,  is  very  fine,  and  the  more  distant  monastery 
spire  of  tarnished  gold,  worn  red  lacquer,  and  sepia-shaded  timber,  com¬ 
poses  itself  into  one  indescribable  tint  in  bold  relief  against  the  blue. 
Nor  is  the  Arakan  pagoda  less  worth  the  half-hour’s  drive  back  along 
the  railway  line.  Next  to  the  Shwe  Dagon  this  is  the  most  sacred  temple 
in  Burma.  For  good  reason  too:  it  contains  the  image  of  which  the  Master 
in  person  welded  together  the  fi'agments  into  one  seamless  monolith, 
when  Visvakarma  himself  failed  to  unite  them.  It  is  a  large  brazen  idol, 
bigger,  but,  like  the  golden  idol  in  Lhasa  by  the  same  sculptor,  claiming 
to  date  from  the  lifetime  of  Prince  Gautama.  Here  he  sits  in  his  recess, 
somewhat  unkindly  in  feature  and  ungainly  in  bulk,  but  undeniably  im¬ 
pressive.  Before  him  bum  the  guttering  candles  of  worship  in  hundreds, 
and  a  massive  iron  screen  is  drawn  across  the  opening  every  night  at  six 
o’clock,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  colonnaded  temple  with  the  hoarse 
travelling  of  its  msty  guides.  But  still  the  squatting  worshippers  sit  on  in 
the  aisle  until  the  candles  bum  low  upon  the  rail  and  darkness  again 
hides  from  their  sight  the  unrelenting  features.  All  round  the  central 
shrine  is  the  hubbub  and  crowding  of  an  ordinary  Burmese  bazaar.  Every 
alley  is  filled  with  chafferers,  and  you  may  secure  better  mechanical 
wooden  toys  for  eight-pence  here  than  half-a-crown  would  buy  you  in 
London.  Beyond,  at  the  back,  is  the  holy  tank,  from  which  the  best  view 
is  to  be  had  of  the  gilded  terraces  and  pinnacles  of  the  dazzling  central 
spire.  The  Arakan  pagoda  owes  its  prosperous  state  to-day  solely  to  the 
fact  that  to  repair  it  is  a  virtuous  act  and  one  that  releases  from  the 
consequences  of  sin.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  temples  of  Rangoon, 
Arakan,  and  Pegu  respectively  to  which  this  unusual  privilege  attaches. 
The  Burmese  judge  it  but  a  waste  of  money  and  good  intentions  to  put 
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any  other  shrine  in  order,  and  therefore  the  land  is  dotted  with  the  ruined 
simulacra  of  the  pious  erections  of  other  generations,  crumbling  and 
lopsided,  while  beside  them,  spick  and  span  with  whitewash  and  some¬ 
what  garish  in  the  sun,  rise  the  offerings  and  memorials  of  the  present 
day. 

Yet,  whatever  attractions  there  may  be  waiting  for  you  outside  Man¬ 
dalay  you  will  go  back  to  the  fort  and  sit  contentedly  beside  the  palace 
walls  watching  the  sharp,  clear  pinnacle  of  the  Centre  of  the  Universe 
against  the  amethyst  of  the  northern  sky,  and  listening  to  the  silence, 
which  the  distant  sound  of  a  trotting  ox-wagon,  a  mere  speck  on  the 
road,  seems  only  to  make  more  . oppressive.  Not  a  leaf  of  the  breadfruit 
palms  or  of  the  clambering  mallows  at  their  feet  is  stirred.  It  seems 
impossible  that  this  scene  of  utter  quiet  can  have  been  the  scene  of  such 
foul  barbarities  and  bloodthirsty  superstitions.  A  grey  squirrel  jerks  out 
from  under  a  forgotten  cactus  clump  and  flounces  back,  more  out  of 
habit  than  real  fright,  the  domino  wings  of  a  hoopoe  flutter,  a  streak  of 
luminous  blue  betrays  a  kingfisher  who,  for  five  minutes,  had  been  mo¬ 
tionless  on  a  stump,  watching  with  eagerness  the  tiny  circles  in  the  water 
below.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  foundations  of  the  great  central 
gates  in  the  middle  of  the  more  than  mile-long  fort  walls  are  laid  upon 
human  skeletons.  The  foul  atrocities  of  Thebaw  are  still  faintly  echoed 
in  the  fireside  stories  of  the  old  men.  Perhaps  it  was  only  another  of 
those  cases  wherein,  to  misquote  in  all  reverence  a  well-known  proverb, 
our  opportunity  came  with  the  utter  extremity  of  another  race.  To-day 
the  Burmese  are  happy;  happier,  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  than  any  other 
race  in  the  world,  and  it  would  do  many  a  pessimist  good  to  see  Mon¬ 
sieur,  Madame  et  Bebe — ^the  latter  a  collective  term  out  here — start  for 
their  sunset  jaunt  in  search  of  fresh  air  and  gossip  along  the  wide  streets 
of  Mandalay.  After  all,  it  is  difficult  to  be  sad  when  one  is  wearing  white 
silk  and  a  tight  pink  turban,  and  one’s  wife  and  children  are  dazzling  in 
lemon  yellow,  Venetian  red,  and  olive  green.  Besides,  there  is  always 
the  family  ring  with  the  big,  bad  cabochon  ruby  from  Mogok,  which 
will  tide  over  a  month  or  two  of  hard  times  in  a  country  which,  as  King 
Bodawpaya  once  neatly  said,  was  so  much  the  favourite  of  heaven  that 
the  very  waters  of  the  river  added  to  it  many  square  miles  of  new 
territory  every  year. 
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A  Burmese  Funeral 

Anonymous,  The  Illustrated  London  News  (1890) 

The  monster  effigy  of  an  elephant,  which  is  conspicuous  in  one  of  a 
series  of  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  attending  the  funeral,  called  the 
Byan,  of  an  illustrious  Phoongye,  one  of  the  grand  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sonages’  of  the  wealthy  monasteries  in  Burmah,  was  admired  by  a  large 
congregation  in  the  city  of  Mandalay.  It  stood  about  80  ft.  high,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pyathet  or  bier,  of  carve^  and  gilt  or  painted  woodwork,  arising 
from  the  back  of  the  enormous  beast,  whose  body  was  a  hollow  struc¬ 
ture  of  bamboo  framework,  covered  with  paper,  standing  on  a  movable 
platform  to  be  drawn  along  the  street.  In  the  lofty  pyathet  was  a  coffin 
which  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  the  deceased  Right  Reverend 
Phoongye,  after  lying  in  state,  embalmed  of  course,  during  die  prescribed 
months  of  mourning,  at  the  monastery  over  which  he  had  formerly  pre¬ 
sided,  to  the  religious  edification  of  Buddhist  believers.  Accompanied 
by  different  other  vehicles,  bearing  figures  of  sacred  symbolic  import, 
and  by  a  procession  of  yellow-robed  monks,  priests,  acolytes,  and  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  Church,  glorious  as  an  army  with  banners,  exhibiting  no  end 
of  emblematic  devices,  and  chanting  or  shouting  words  of  sanctified 
praise,  this  elephantine  hearse  or  bier  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of 
cremation.  Here  was  erected  the  fimeral  pyre,  an  imposing  edifice  of 
wood  fantastically  shaped  and  built  up;  its  lower  part  was  formed  so  as 
to  resemble  flames  rolling  and  curling  their  billowy  crests  to  and  fro; 
above  which  rose  a  pagoda,  open  at  the  front  side,  with  a  canopied  bier 
to  receive  the  corpse  of  that  most  holy  man.  Thousands  of  people  be¬ 
longing  to  all  classes  of  Burmese  native  society  were  assembled  to  behold 
this  interesting  spectacle,  which  was  also  witnessed  by  the  British  Gen¬ 
eral  and  his  staff,  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  other  European  residents 
at  Mandalay.  The  wood  of  the  pyre,  rendered  more  inflammable  by  a 
coating  of  resinous  or  pitchy  substance,  having  been  ignited,  after  the 
utterance  of  sundry  hymns  and  prayers,  the  body  was  speedily  consumed. 
In  some  instances  the  fire  has  been  kindled  by  means  of  rockets  attached 
to  ropes,  along  which  they  ran  blazing  and  fizzing  up  into  the  midst  of 
the  woodwork;  but  this  practice  was  recently  forbidden,  as  likely  to 
cause  a  dangerous  conflagration.  The  ashes  of  the  Phoongye  were  col¬ 
lected  in  a  sacred  urn,  to  be  preserved  in  the  Kyoung  where  he  had 
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formerly  dwelt,  in  the  monastery  precincts,  until  a  special  pagoda  is 
built  for  the  permanent  shrine. 

The  amount  of  magnificence  bestowed  on  the  funeral  of  a  Phoongye 
is  measured  by  the  importance  of  his  monastery,  which  is  a  place  of 
religious  education  for  youth  of  the  upper  classes  of  society;  and  by  his 
individual  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  by  the  number  of  years  he  has 
kept  the  prescribed  fasts  and  worn  the  yellow  ribbon  of  his  Order.  The 
ceremonies  last  a  week  or  more:  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  foneral,  sending  in  large  orna¬ 
mental  cars,  or  gigantic  figures  of  men,  women,  elephants,  dragons,  and 
other  grotesque  forms.  These  are  seized  by  the  men,  who  vigorously 
dance  about  with  them,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  singing. 
Other  amusements  are  provided  for  the  crowd — ^wrestling  matches,  pony 
races,  marionette  plays,  and  dramatic  performances  go  on  all  through 
the  night. 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  HAPPY  COUNTRY 


The  Happy  Country 

by  Margaret  Mordecai  (1925) 

The  voyage  lasted  three  days,  and  was  quite  pleasant.  There  were  but 
few  passengers,  and  the  ship  indeed  was  small.  I  sat  on  the  captain’s  left 
and  found  him,  like  most  of  the  British  India  captains,  a  very  pleasant 
and  intelligent  man.  Opposite  me  sat  the  ship’s  doctor,  and  of  him  I 
must  relate  something  which  proves  my  contention  that  the  English  do 
not  know  how  to  live  in  India.  He  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  taking 
over  as  a  present  to  a  lady  in  Rangoon  a  basket  of  vegetables,  which  he 
had  bought  for  her  in  the  great  market  in  Calcutta,  “because  there  were 
no  vegetables  in  Burmah.”  This  surprised  me  very  much,  especially  as 
the  captain  repeated  the  statement.  I  asked  what  kind  of  vegetables  he 
was  taking,  and  he  answered  proudly:  “Cauliflower,  cabbage  and  car¬ 
rots.” 

A  week  later,  in  the  market  in  Mandalay,  I  found  every  vegetable 
which  can  be  found  in  the  Lexington  Market  in  Baltimore,  considered 
the  finest  market  in  the  world,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August — okra, 
green  com,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  onions,  radishes,  squashes,  egg-plants, 
beetroots,  sweet  potatoes,  green  peppers  and  various  kinds  of  beans 
Cabbage  and  carrots  indeed  were  not  there,  and  therefore  two  serious 
and  fairly  well-educated  men  had  assured  me  that  there  were  no  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  Burmah! 

Of  the  Indian  lands  which  we  saw,  the  most  interesting  of  course  was 
Hindustan,  and  the  most  beautifiil  was  Ceylon;  my  husband  and  I  were 
both  agreed  on  that,  and  yet  we  both  liked  Burmah  the  best.  The  charm 
of  Burmah  indeed  is  so  great  that  no  one  can  escape  or  resist  it — a 
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charm  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart!  A  land  overflowing  with  beauty 
it  is,  a  land  rich  in  architecture;  but  it  is  much  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
happy  land,  the  happiest,  I  think,  in  the  world. 

If  belongs  to  that  peninsula  which  only  the  French  have  named  rightly, 
“Indo-Chine,”  where  two  civilizations  meet,  and  whose  people  are  like 
neither  Hindus  nor  Chinese,  but  who,  in  the  centuries  in  which  they  have 
dwelt  in  these  forests  and  rich  valleys  along  these  great  rivers,  have 
evolved  a  new  and  happy  type  of  their  own.  The  population  is  small — 
only  ten  millions — and  the  country  is  very  rich,  not  only  in  forests  of 
precious  wood  and  luxuriant  agricultural  land,  but  in  its  oil-wells  and 
its  mines.  And  no  ordinary  mines  they  are,  but  mines  of  what  the  world 
holds  most  precious — ^rubies  and  jade.  Amid  all  this  wealth  very  few  are 
rich,  and  none  are  poor.  All  are  contented  and  happy  and  gay.  The  ideal 
state  of  society  seems  to  have  been  achieved  in  Burmah. 

But  those  who  wish  to  see  it  should  go  and  see  it  soon,  for  the  foot  of 
the  foreign  conqueror  is  on  its  shores,  and  the  nightmare  of  civilization 
will  be  creeping  up  its  rivers,  climbing  its  mountains  and  invading  its 
forests  before  long.  The  Burmese  will  learn  the  value  of  money  and  the 
taste  of  alcohol,  and  greed  and  discord  and  discontent,  and  all  the  other 
lessons  which  we  have  to  teach.  Before  many  years,  though  Burmah 
may  still  be  on  the  map,  its  true  spirit  will  have  fled,  and  the  “happy 
country”  will  be  no  more  than  a  memory  of  the  past. 


Kyaik-hti-yo 

by  Major  C.  M.  Enriquez  (1922) 

By  far  the  most  extraordinary  place  in  Burma,  and  therefore  the  most 
sacred  in  Buddhist  eyes,  is  the  Kyaik-hti-yo  Pagoda — a  small  shrine 
built  upon  a  wonderfully  balanced  rock.  This  pagoda  has  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately  the  only  opportunity  I  had  of  visiting  it  was  at  the  height 
of  the  rains.  The  nine-mile  march  from  the  railway  at  Kyaikto  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills  at  Kin-mun  Zahkan  is,  at  that  season,  a  trying  experience.  A 
road  hardly  exists.  In  August  the  country  is  inundated,  and  all  the  bridges 
are  in  a  state  of  collapse.  And  as  if  angry  at  our  defiance,  the  Heavens 
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growled  and  rained  upon  us  with  incredible  fiiry .  On  reaching  the  Zayat, 
or  pilgrim-shed,  at  Kin-mun  Zahkan  late  in  the  afternoon  it  was  at  once 
obvious  that  the  baggage  carts  could  never  reach  us.  The  Thugyi,  a 
Karen,  rose  to  the  occasion  nobly.  We  were  soon  warm  and  dry  before  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  replete  with  a  full  meal  of  rice  and  bamboo-tops,  which 
the  Thugyi  himself  helped  to  cook.  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  meal  and  a 
pipe  more:  and  since  a  journey  to  Kyaik-hti-yo  is  an  important  and  pro¬ 
pitious  pilgrimage  for  every  Burman,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  picnic  could 
not  be  quenched  by  any  amount  of  misfortune.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Karen  villagers  brought  in  all  the  baggage  before  morning  fi-om  where 
the  carts  had  stranded,  and  even  carried  a  meal  to  my  Kachin  orderlys 
who  were  sticking  nobly  to  rear-guard  duties  in  a  smother  of  rain. 

A  Nat  has  his  shrine  by  the  rest-shed  where  the  sharp  ascent  began 
next  morning.  His  attributes,  a  tiger  and  a  demon,  sufficiently  denote  his 
vindictive  character.  Pilgrims  are  careful  to  shiko  him  before  starting. 
This  is  not  a  formality  to  neglect.  As  it  was,  we  met  a  gigantic  black 
scorpion  on  the  road,  and  on  the  night  of  our  return  a  tiger  pulled  one  of 
our  men  out  of  the  shed,  though  the  fellow  let  out  such  an  unearthly  yell 
that  the  poor  tiger  dropped  him  and  fled.  The  Nat  was  clearly  affronted 
by  the  fact  that  this  man  had  surreptitiously  killed  and  eaten  a  fowl  near 
the  shrine. 

The  weather  now  relented.  We  should  even  have  got  up  the  hill  dry 
but  for  a  spiteful  squall  during  the  last  half  mile.  The  clouds  as  they 
lifted  unveiled  a  lovely  view  over  the  estuary  of  the  Sittang  River  where 
it  widens  into  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea. 

After  the  first  steep  climb  we  followed  the  hill-crest  all  the  way,  with 
charming  scenery  on  either  side.  The  seven-mile  ascent  is  long,  but 
nowhere  steep  or  difficult,  though  leeches  were  troublesome.  The  fi'equent 
ruins  of  bamboo  sheds  marked  places  where,  at  the  proper  season, 
pilgrims  rest  and  refi*esh  themselves  at  way-side  stalls.  This  meritorious 
ascent  is  divided  into  stations  or  stages,  some  of  whose  names  are 
suggested  by  the  features  of  the  way,  such  as — Stage  of  the  Great  Forest 
(Maha  Myaing  Zahkan):  Forked. Mangoe  Tree  (Thayet-pin  gwa):  and 
Looking  up  hill  (Hmyawdaw  Taung). 

Other  stages  are  called  after  the  trials  of  the  climb,  such  as: — ^Hill  of 
Painful  Breathing  (Shwe  Yin  Taung):  and  Hill  where  the  Old  Man  turned 
back  (Hpo  Byan  Taung).  Poor  old  man!  I  wonder  who  he  was,  and  what 
the  reason  of  his  unsuccessful  pilgrimage.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  journey 
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are  often  a  severe  trial  to  many  of  the  pilgrims  who  are  old  men  or  tender 
women.  One  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  Kyaik-hti-yo  is  the 
object  of  the  most  important  pilgrimage  in  Burma,  that  it  is  visited  yearly 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  all  ages,  that  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  but 
9  miles  fi-om  the  railway  over  flat  country,  and  that — well,  there  is  no 
road! 

Gleams  of  welcome  sunshine  on  the  rich  green  foliage  were  extremely 
cheering.  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  effect  of  climate  on  human 
nature,  and  contrasting  our  present  gay  mood  with  yesterday,  when  in 
rain  and  mud  I  seriously  weighed  the  advisability  of  turning  back  as  we 
struggled  like  Christian  in  a  Slough  of  Despond. 

There  are  several  balancing  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Kyaik-hti-yo. 
All  are  crowned  with  Pagodas.  The  pedestal  of  the  first  is  a  squarish 
boulder,  slashed  across  twice  both  ways  by  the  sword  of  Thagya  Min. 
These  cleavages  are  extremely  clean,  accurate  and  complete.  Resting 
upon  this  cleft  boulder  is  another,  with  apparently  nothing  to  prevent 
it  toppling  over:  and  on  its  summit  a  little  pagoda.  There  are  two  more 
balancing  rocks  a  little  further  on,  and  of  course  again  at  Kyaik-hti-yo 
itself. 

The  Kyaik-hti-yo  legend,  like  so  many  others  where  little  authentic 
history  survives,  is  practically  a  fairy  story.  It  appears  however  to 
assign  the  foundation  of  the  pagoda  to  Naga  Weiza,  a  Taking  King  of 
Thaton,  who  married  a  princess  called  Shwe  Nan  Kyin  found  on  the 
hill.  She  was  bom  from  an  egg,  lived  unhappily  at  Thaton,  was  sent 
home,  was  chased  by  a  tiger,  and  died  of  fright  and  fatigue.  A  realistic 
group  of  figures  near  the  pagoda  shows  her  dead  on  the  ground  with 
her  foster  parents  beside  her.  The  story  records  that  the  foster-father 
Hpo  Kaw  Luk  was  so  enraged  at  her  treatment  that  he  summoned  the 
neighbouring  Karens  to  pull  down  the  pagoda  with  ropes.  The  Karens 
however  were  turned  into  monkeys,  their  cries — Kyo  Kwe  Kyo  Shawk 
(Coil  the  rope  on  the  other  hand)  being  to  this  day  like  the  cries  of 
men. 

The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  pagoda  is  mixed  up  with  the  above 
tale,  and  is  better  separated.  It  states  that  Teik-tha  Yathe,  the  Hermit  of 
the  hill,  invited  the  Thagya  Min  (The  King  of  Heaven)  to  find  a  stone 
shaped  like  his  (the  hermit’s)  head,  which  should  be  balanced  by  magic 
as  if  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  leaning  forward.  Various  stones  were 
brought,  but  were  all  rejected  by  the  Thagya  Min,  who  cleft  them  vvith 
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his  sword  as  already  described.  Eventually  the  Thagya  Min  brought  a 
stone  himself  which  he  found  floating  on  the  sea,  and  this  by  his  divine 
power  he  poised  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It  did  not  in  fact  touch  the 
ground  until  the  Karens  tried  to  pull  it  down,  and  a  very  small  part  of  it 
rests  on  the  earth  even  now.  Upon  this  miraculously  balanced  rock  the 
Thagya  Min  and  the  King  of  Thaton  between  them,  built  the  pagoda, 
enshrining  therein  hairs  of  Buddha.  They  called  it  Kyak-i-thi-ro  which 
is  the  Talaing  for  Carried  on  the  Golden  Hermit’s  Head.  The  Burmese 
however  have  corrupted  the  words  into  Kyaik-hti-yo. 

The  situation  of  Kyaik-hti-yo  is  truly  remarkable.  The  hill-top  is  open 
and  grassy,  with  boulders  strewn  about,  and  splendid  views  on  either 
side.  The  scene  must  be  attractive  during  a  festival,  when  men  and  women 
crowd  up  in  bright  sunshine  in  all  their  pretty  silks.  There  are  several 
sheds  for  the  use  of  pilgrims,  and  a  sign  board,  apparently  in  German, 
which  reads — ^Usingshoesandumbrellaarestrictlyprohibited.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  means,  but  I  suppose  something  or  other  is  Verboten.  Some  one 
has  laid  down  a  tiled  pavement  which  ends  with  railings  and  a  precipice; 
and  beyond  that  is  the  famous  pagoda — floating,  as  it  were,  in  space. 

On  the  edge  of  the  cliff — ^in  fact  over  the  edge  as  it  seems — is  bal¬ 
anced  a  vast  boulder,  round  like  a  football,  and  said  to  be  100  feet  in 
circumference.  It  is  entirely  overlaid  with  gold-leaf,  and  the  small  golden 
pagoda  of  Kyaik-hti-yo  rests  upon  it.  The  boulder  is  round  underneath, 
and  sits  upon  its  pedestal  as  an  egg  sits  on  a  table.  In  this  incredible 
position  it  has  stood  poised  over  an  abyss,  I  suppose  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  freakish  law 
keeps  it  from  plunging  two  thousand  feet  into  the  valleys  below.  The 
boulder  is  easily  rocked  by  applying  the  shoulder  to  it.  The  extent  of 
motion  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  bending  and  straightening  of  a  bam¬ 
boo  stick  wedged  under  it.  I  had  personally  disbelieved  that  a  stone  so 
great  and  so  perilously  situated  could  rock,  and  was  seized  with  panic 
lest  we  should  be  responsible  for  over-setting  it  altogether. 

Wonderful  all  this  is;  and  almost  equally  so  the  view  that  evening, 
when  the  wind  tore  away  the  mists,  revealing  on  one  side  exquisite  hill 
scenery  washed  with  deep,  rich  colours;  and  on  the  other  more  hills, 
banks  of  cloud,  and  wet  blue  plains  stretching  away  till  they  met  a  sky 
as  wet  and  as  wonderful. 
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The  Taungbyon  Feast  To-day 

by  R.L.C.  (1926) 

On  the  10th  day  of  the  new  moon  following  the  beginning  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  lent,  the  famous  nat-pwe  or  feast  at  Taungbyon  commences  with 
significant  ceremonies,  blare  of  trumpets,  clashing  of  cymbals,  and  beat 
of  deep-noted  See  Dcms  or  drums.  Thousands  proceed  there  in  song  and 
dance,  and  return  very  tired,  yet  perfectly  gay  and  smiling;  their  heads 
crowned  with  rock  ferns  or  garlanded  with  flowers  or  htaing-ywets  (leaves 
fi*om  a  nat  tree).  In  Mandalay,  the  first  signs  are  the  many  creaking 
cart-loads  of  chairs  and  tables  and  such  like,  moving  stolidly  and  slowly 
Taungby  on-wards,  seven  miles  away  north  by  road.  Long  rows  of  bam¬ 
boo  sheds  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  sleepy  village,  soon  to  be 
taken  up  by  keen  stall-holders,  when  one  may  procure  almost  anything. 
Houses  are  let  at  fancy  prices.  Long  dug-out  boats  with  happy  and  richly 
attired  passengers  pole  silently  along;  the  squeaking  sampans  skim  over 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  Shweta-chaung;  and  the  little  railway,  whistling 
all  the  while,  clatters  along,  groaning  and  grinding  with  joyous  feasters 
in  all  sorts  of  carriages:  all  combine  to  make  the  feast  happy  and  popu¬ 
lar.  Carts,  gharries  and  cars  are  at  a  premium,  and  they  do  a  roaring 
trade,  though  the  charges  are  double. 

The  Burma  Railways  bring  happy  trippers  from  inland  stations,  and 
every  boat  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  unships  merry  crowds  fi*om  riverine 
towns.  Carts  by  the  hundred  carry  dust-laden,  though  smiling  people 
from  the  country;  and  on  foot.  Joking  and  chatting,  stream  more  people. 
Forward  and  backward,  endlessly  day  and  night,  this  goes  on  for  five 
days.  Passers-by  and  the  less  lucky  at  work  smile  pleasantly  or  shout 
after  them  a  joke  or  gibe;  when  all  laugh  in  amusement.  Everybody  is 
joyful — song,  dance,  laughter,  bantering  chaff  is  heard  everywhere — 
and  nobody  pretends  to  be  ashamed  of  being  perfectly  happy. 

Folks  smile,  and  the  boys  at  us  stare; 

The  silly  dogs  bark  noisily. 

And  in  the  glare  of  lights  do  share 

The  children,  who  scream  lustily. 

As  the  cart  grinds  on  merrily! 

O,  sweet  is  the  Joyful  Sound. 
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With  clapping  hands  and  song  and  dance, 

We  jeer  at  the  lubyos’  hullos. 

When  they  shout  and  twist  in  mad  prance, 

In  shrill  soprano  that  echoes. 

We  drown  their  jubilant  bassos! 

O,  sweet  is  the  Happy  Voice. 

Taungbyon  may  be  reached  by  rail,  boat,  car  or  cart;  though  the 
pleasantest  way,  is  first  by  car  to  the  canal  at  Obo,  then  by  a  large  dug- 
out.  Arrange  to  arrive  at  the  Shwe-ta-chaung  just  when  the  sun  goes 
down  in  glorious  colours.  The  boat,  previously  engaged  and  made  com¬ 
fortable  with  carpets  and  cushions,  moves  off  when  the  whole  country  is 
bathing  in  rich  purple  and  gold.  As  it  silently  glides  up  the  winding 
canal  with  reclining  trees  upon  its  banks,  prone  on  your  back,  watch  the 
stars  as  they  peep  out  one  by  one,  until  the  whole  firmament  is  one  blaze 
of  sparkling  diamonds.  Soon  the  bright  clear  moon  will  flood  everything 
with  a  cool  and  soothing  calm.  In  front  are  spread  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  of  inviting  refreshment — and  dinner! 

Ahead  and  following  are  other  boats  with  merry-makers,  some  with 
music  and  dance.  The  faster  moving  sampans  flit  in  and  out  like  squeak¬ 
ing  bats.  On  the  left  comes  the  last  grunting  toy-train,  crowded  to 
over-flowing.  The  passengers  cheer  lustily  and  wave  and  shout  jaunts  of 
scorn  at  the  slow  moving  boats  in  fun.  One  wag  shouts:  “Ma  Hla,  y-a-y 
.. !  take  care  of  baby  and  don’t  let  it  catch  cold!”  The  women  in  boats  are 
up  in  arms  and  fling  back  with:  ‘Pigs,  pigs  Wet,  Wet’  referring  to  their 
squeals  and  crowdedness;  or  “Keep  quiet  ye  sillies  of  Kemmendine,  (lu¬ 
natics  of  the  Kemmendine  Asylum)  or  else  your  keepers  will  hear  you!” 
This  sort  of  chaff  and  banter  goes  on  aU  the  way,  and  at  times  the  repartees 
are  very  brilliant,  but  quite  unprintable.  At  villages  and phongyi  kyatmgs 
a  string  of  happy  urchins  hooray  and  clap  their  hands  in  enjoyment. 
Everybody  is  cheerful;  everybody  is  natural  and  free.  The  buxom  dame 
stands  up  to  dance  and  deport  herself  skittishly,  and  even  the  blushing 
and  chagrined  maiden  laughs  cheerfully  at  jokes  at  her  expense. . . .  Every 
nation  has  its  goodly  gift,  but  the  gods  have  given  the  Burmese  Nation 
its  cherished  and  most  priceless  gift — ^the  Gift  of  Happiness! 
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CHAPTER  4 


A  TINT  OF  RED 


A  Tint  of  Red 

by  Walter  White  (1922) 

. . .  There  are  still  people  who  think  that  there  is  a  British  Burma  and  a 
Burma  ruled  by  a  king  of  Burma.  A  geographical  text-book  for  schools 
made  this  mistake  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  voyagers  to  the  Silken 
East,  going  to  work  in  Burma,  are  still  requested — as  I  was! — ^to  re¬ 
member  friends  kindly  to  Mr  Smith  or  Mrs  Jones,  if  encountered,  for 
(may  I  so  put  it?)  they  live  just  across  the  way  in  a  tiny  village  called 
Bombay! 

Observant  travellers,  as  they  visit  different  lands,  may  notice  that 
each  country  has  “prevailing  tints”.  Often  these  tints  are  due  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  which  cause  a  particular  prismatical  resolution  of  the 
colours  of  light.  They  are  affected  also  by  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  soil, 
and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  common  flora.  Burma’s  domi¬ 
nating  tint  is  red.  It  is  seen  in  the  soft  rose  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  in  the 
deep  reds  of  sky  and  cloud  effects,  and  in  the  mauves  and  purples  of  the 
hills.  Bougainvillaea,  Flamboyant  and  Lagerstroemia,  with  the  most 
graceful  of  all  flowering  trees,  Amherstia  Nobilis,  combine,  with  the 
widely  prevailing  laterite  soil,  to  produce  these  tints.  And,  as  if  they 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  soil  of  their  land,  the  Burmese  men  and 
i  boys  have  a  predilection  for  reds  in  the  silks  they  select  for  their  limgyis. 
The  Burmese  are  not  a  trousered  race.  The  men  and  the  boys  wear  a 
convenient  skirt-like  nether  garment,  full,  and  dressed  in  graceful  folds 
in  fi-ont,  which  can  be  tucked  up  and  tucked  in  for  swimming,  games  or 
work.... 

. . .  Burma  teak  and  rubies,  and  Rangoon  oil  and  rice  remind  us  of  our 
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close  connection  with  this  beautiful  country;  and  it  may  be  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  we  are  easily  induced  to  explore  its  byways  and  its  islands, 
and  try  to  delve  into  its  distant  past;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  past  of 
Burma,  if  it  could  be  told,  would  have  many  things  to  relate  of  a  people 
very  different  from  the  Burmese,  living  a  life  of  another  sort.  The  facts 
I  have  collected  will  but  hint  at  this  past,  and  we  shall,  when  we  have 
considered  them,  be  left  uncertain  and  wondering  still. 

Is  it  right  to  speak  of  Burma  at  all  and  to  omit  all  reference  to  Ran¬ 
goon?  Perhaps  I  am  a  faddist,  but  I  do  confess  to  a  strong  desire  that  the 
present  capital  of  Burma  should  be  allowed  its  original  name.  Yan-gon, 
“the  war’s  end”,  sums  up  a  bit  of  history  and  crystallises  its  poem.  Ran¬ 
goon  means  nothing  at  all,  and  does  but  perpetuate  the  unpleasing  fact 
that  we  British  have  been  guilty  of  a  “superior  carelessness”  of  other 
languages  and  the  symbolism  of  words,  in  an  illogical  deduction  from 
the  poet’s  dictum  that  “a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet”. 

Rangoon  is  not  in  the  dry  zone  of  Mandalay,  nor  in  the  wet  zone  of 
Maulmein  and  Mergui.  Like  many  other  tropical  cities,  it  is  a  micro¬ 
cosm.  Typically  Burmese  it  is  not.  Europeans,  Chinese  and  Indians  from 
across  the  Bay  (the  Bay  out  here  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  not  the  Bay  of 
Biscay)  have  left  their  mark  upon  it.  Electric  trams  and  electric  light; 
motor  cars;  a  large  and  magnificently  equipped  hospital;  churches  and 
cathedrals,  which  bear  sad  witness  to  the  obstinate  perpetuation  of  divi¬ 
sions  amongst  those  who  claim  to  proclaim  to  the  world  “the  Brotherhood 
of  Man”;  and  the  inevitable  picture  palace,  caricaturing  and  thereby 
misrepresenting  Western  life — these  all  tell  their  own  tale. 

The  cantonments,  where  the  Europeans  congregate,  include  the  pala¬ 
tial  residence  of  the  head  of  the  Government  of  Burma.  It  is  a  luxurious 
building,  which,  however,  scarcely  gives  proof  of  our  high  regard  for 
aesthetics.  It  is  a  palace,  with  spacious  ballroom,  a  lift  and  electric  fans. 

‘  Its  lawns  are  from  time  to  time  gay  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Eastern 
races,  when  on  them  are  collected  the  various  peoples  who  have  made 
Burma  their  home. 

There  is  still  one  thing  we  must  mention.  AmherstiaNobilis  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  banks  of  the  Salween,  and  named  after  Lady  Amherst, 
when  Lord  Amherst  was  Governor-General  of  India,  with  Burma.  Yet  it 
is  the  padouk,  a  flowering  tree,  about  which  there  are  legends,  and  it  is 
the  mantle  of  orange  blossoms,  thrice  donned,  which  forecasts  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  south-west  monsoon;  and  it  is  the  golden  carpet  laid  dowaon 
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village  roads  which,  in  contrast  to  reds,  mauves  and  purples,  moves 
visitors  to  comment. 

To  quote  from  a  letter  to  The  Rangoon  Gazette  with  reference  to 
Amherstia: 

“The  tree  was  discovered  by  Dr  Wallich,  on  the  Salween,  near  Trockla. 

. . .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tree  when  in  full  foliage  and  blossom 
is  the  most  strikingly  superb  object  which  can  possibly  be  imagined.  It 
is  unequalled  in  the  flora  of  the  East  and,  I  presume,  not  surpassed  in 
magnificence  in  any  part  of  the  world”. 

There  is  something  in  a  flower  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Amherstia,  it 
inspires  a  person  to  write  a  poem  about  it! 


From  Morning  Mist  to  Rising  Moon 

by  Clement  H,  Chapman  (1943) 

The  approach  of  dawn  shows  a  smear  of  orange  and  purple  through  a 
haze  of  mist. 

All  night  long  it  has  rained,  quietly,  slowly.  This  morning  the  earth 
seems  new-born.  The  sun  comes  shyly  stealing  through,  as  though  to  lift 
the  veil  of  a  virgin  earth.  It  is  good  to  be  alive,  to  drench  oneself  in  all 
the  soft  mistiness,  to  feel  mind  and  soul  glow  clean  again  in  a  world  of 
loveliest  pastel  shades.  As  the  miming  mist  rises  from  the  paddy  fields, 
what  tender  blues,  greens,  browns  and  greys  meet  the  eyes  that  care  so 
see  them.  Soon  they  will  vanish  under  the  hard  light  of  mid-day,  but  they 
are  there  for  a  space,  something  which  all  the  later  steamy  heat,  and  the 
dank  smells,  and  the  torture  of  a  myriad  insects  and  crawling  things,  can 
never  rob  you. 

Your  morning  road  is  flanked  with  graceful  bamboo  in  shades  of 
green  and  gold.  Ahead,  the  hills  are  marshalled  in  orderly  ranges  as  if 
the  strategy  of  some  mighty  giant  had  placed  them  there  to  bar  your 
coming.  A  tiny  mountain  cascade  babbles  to  the  road  at  your  feet.  Brown 
waters  surge,  resistless,  over  boulders  and  the  fallen  trunks  of  trees  in 
the  shadowed  stream  on  your  right.  Pebbles  tinkle  in  its  racing  waters. 
Here  and  there,  in  a  bended  arm,  the  large  leaves  of  the  water  hyacinth 
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sway  a  dark  green  in  the  subdued  light.  A  blue  jay  flashes  by,  resplend¬ 
ent  in  its  royal  robe.  Nature  has  been  very  prodigal  in  the  distribution  of 
her  luxuriant  growths  in  this  sunny  land.  The  teak  tree,  queen  of  the 
forests,  and  such  an  acquisition  to  revenues,  towers  above  her  compan¬ 
ions.  In  places  the  vegetation  is  so  thick  that,  in  parts,  the  scorching 
mid-day  rays  can  scarcely  penetrate.  Great  creepers  stretch  from  tree  to 
tree,  trailing  their  liana  ropes  to  the  ground. 

On  and  on,  the  sun  sweeps  aloft,  a  flaming  ball  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
Seemingly  defeated  for  a  few  hours  by  night’s  enforcing  obscurity,  he 
has  returned  with  renewed  vigour.  How  one  welcomes  the  shade!  Or¬ 
chids  of  strange  formation  and  wondrous  colour  grow  in  the  fork  of  the 
trees  above  you.  More  modest  flowers,  and  mosses,  and  ferns,  form  the 
carpet  at  your  feet.  But  here  may  be  the  fortress  homes  of  ferocious 
armies  of  ants,  so  deadly  earnest  and  vicious  in  all  their  scurrying,  or  the 
haunt  of  the  loathsome  sinuous  snake  who,  if  he  halts,  may  rise  to  strike  * 
with  his  two  cruel,  poison-laden  fangs. 

The  thought  prompts  you  to  leave  the  shelter,  and  move  once  more 
into  the  glare  of  the  sim.  Gorgeous  butterflies  flit  by  your  very  face;  a 
myriad  ‘  scissor-grinder’  insects  grind  out  their  steely  >\iiirr  on  the  leaves 
overhead.  You  disturb  the  proud  and  stately  family  of  the  peacock,  and 
swiftly  they  race  away  into  the  long  grass  and  bamboo  clump.  A  startled 
deer  springs  up  out  of  his  mid-day  siesta — ^there  is  the  flash  of  his  white 
stumpy  tail,  and  he  is  gone.  A  flock  of  bright  green  paraquets  fly  shriek¬ 
ing  to  the  leafy  shade  of  a  distant  tree.  Far  away,  may  be  heard  the  noisy 
hoop  and  bark  of  a  troupe  of  monkeys. 

The  day  moves  on.  The  sun,  as  though  in  protest,  prepares  to  set  in  a 
very  riot  of  splendour  over  the  palm  groves  and  ever  distant  hills.  A 
near-by  village  wakes  once  more  to  life  and  activity.  It  is  busier  now 
than  it  has  been  all  day.  The  tired  oxen  are  being  driven  in  from  the 
fields.  The  thud,  thud,  of  the  pestles,  pounding  the  rice  for  the  evening 
meals,  breaks  in  on  the  hum.  From  the  village  well  comes  the  sound  of 
laughter  as  the  women  and  girls,  taking  their  evening  bath,  splash  them¬ 
selves  with  water.  Others,  hurrying  homeward,  are  canying  earthen  pots 
of  water  on  their  heads,  moving  their  lithesome  bodies  with  poise  and 
grace.  All  is  chatter  and  commotion.  The  head  of  the  household  has  fed 
and  tethered  his  beasts.  He  sits  at  his  front  door,  indeed  his  only  door, 
slowly  drawing  on  a  loosely  packed  cheroot,  surveying  with  placid  pride 
his  domestic  amenities.  His  day’s  work  is  done.  He  has  plowed  his  little 
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kwin,  and  mended  the  break  in  the  clay  bund  of  his  field  which  keeps  the 
waters  at  the  roots  of  his  newly  transplanted  rice.  He  has  cast  a  leisurely 
net  over  a  shady  pool  to  bring  a  little  fish  for  the  evening  meal.  He  has 
cut  down  a  couple  of  grandfather  bamboo  (wah-bo)  to  strengthen  his 
mat-walled  home.  And,  now,  he  is  free  to  meditate  on  life  in  general,  and 
nothing  in  particular.  His  wife,  with  quicker  wit,  and  quicker  tongue, 
keeping  two  children  and  a  yapping  mongrel  in  order,  is  busy  near  at 
hand  as  though  to  confirm  the  fact  that,  in  the  tropics  as  elsewhere,  a 
woman’s  work  is  never  done. 

In  the  distance,  on  the  raised  canal  bank,  making  an  enchanting 
silhouette  against  the  clear  dusk  of  the  evening  sky,  the  eldest  son,  a 
sturdy  lad  of  some  six  or  seven  years,  is  riding  astride  the  neck  of  an 
unwieldy  buffalo,  and  leading  another  by  a  string  that  passes  through  its 
nose. 

Soon  darkness  will  descend,  peace  will  settle  over  the  village,  the  last 
dog-bark  or  cock-crow  will  fade  away  on  the  westering  breeze.  From  a 
near-by  pagoda  someone  strikes  the  heavy  tongueless  bell  into  a  rich 
boom.  As  the  note  slowly  dies  on  the  air  there  is  nothing  but  the  croak¬ 
ing  of  the  bull  frogs,  or  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  to  herald  the  rising  moon. 


Nightfall 

by  E.  M.  Powell-Brown  (1911) 

In  Burma,  when  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  there  is  a  rapid  change 
from  day  to  night.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  is  it  to  one  accustomed  to 
Northern  twilights  that  it  leaves  one  almost  breathless.  There  is  no 

“Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out” 

as  in  England,  no  twilight,  no  gloaming,  no  quiet  restful  time  between 
the  daylight  and  darkness.  Rapidly,  as  in  the  transformation  scene  in  a 
pantomime,  the  colours  change,  melt,  mingle,  fade,  and  disappear  into 
liquid  blackness.  It  is  no  gliding,  slow,  plaintive,  transitional  movement 
in  a  minor  key,  but  a  rich,  tumultuous,  melodious  finale  to  a  glowing 
composition;  one  frill-toned  chord  succeeding  another,  rushing  along, 
hmTying  harmoniously,  till  the  blank  dead  silence  is  reached — ^the  long 
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breathless  pause  that  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  cessation  of  all  soxmd, 
until,  far  away,  murmurously,  the  low  deep  music  of  night  begins. 

One  moment  there  is  sunlight,  glaring  and  merciless,  the  river  a  brazen, 
blinding  mass  of  molten  metal;  gold-topped  pagodas  sheeted  in  flame; 
dazzling  white  spires  and  vivid  foliage  hazy  and  pulsing  in  an 
overwhelming  superfluity  of  light.  Another  moment,  and  the  hurtful 
glitter,  the  keen,  spiky  radiance  have  gone.  All  is  now  suffused  in  a  rosy 
glow,  the  water  is  pink,  the  thatch  on  the  riverside  houses  is  flushed  with 
soft  colour,  the  sky  is  flecked  with  crimson.  But,  before  the  details  are 
realised,  a  change  has  come;  land,  water  and  sky  are  bathed  in  a  purple 
flood  in  which  there  is  every  shade  fi-om  heliotrope  to  violet,  fi*om  slate 
to  plum  colour,  from  mauve  to  the  richest  royal  blue.  Colour  succeeds 
colour,  first  one  hue  predominating,  then  a  momentary  confusion,  a 
riotous  wealth  of  tints,  then  the  triumphant  emergence  of  another  colour 
glowing  and  imsullied,  until  at  last  the  river  flows  down  in  an  indigo 
stream,  a  reflection  of  the  darkening  sky  overhead.  Deeper  and  denser 
grows  the  colour,  deeper  still,  and  then — ^night  has  come. 
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Queer  Tribes 

by  W.  S.  Thom  (1900) 

A  short  account  of  what  may  be  seen  and  purchased  in  Mandalay,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  character,  habits,  and  customs  of  the 
people  there,  may  not  be  amiss.  Should  the  traveller  be  a  connoisseur  in 
curios  and  works  of  art,  such  as  objects  carved  in  teak,  silver,  ivory,  or 
brass,  some  really  very  useful  and  pretty  articles  may  be  purchased. 
Silver-mounted,  carved,  ivory-handled  Burmese  dahs  (a  short  fighting- 
sabre  or  sword)  and  daggers  may  be  obtained  to  order.  Some  excellent 
lacquer-work  may  also  be  seen  in  almost  every  native  or  Burmese  shop 
throughout  the  town,  or  in  the  bazaar.  Should  he  desire  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  people  and  their  manners  and  customs,  he  has  only 
to  stroll  out  through  the  town  and  pay  the  market,  or  what  in  Burma  is 
called  the  ze,  a  visit.  En  route  to  the  ze  or  bazaar  some  curious  studies  of 
the  extraordinary  motley  and  variety  of  nationalities  may  also  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  Here,  slouching  along,  comes  a  band  of  sturdy  Shans  with  a 
decided  Chinese  cast  of  features  about  them,  wearing  wide-brimmed, 
beautifiilly-woven,  soft  straw  hats  or  kamouks,  a  long,  crooked,  silver- 
mounted,  fighting  dah  she  or  sword  in  its  wooden  sheath,  and  sling 
bedecked  with  bright  tassels  slimg  over  the  shoulder,  and  wearing  the 
usual  dark  blue  or  white,  baggy  trousers,  tattooed  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles.  Again,  if  we  look  down  that  side  street,  the  Chinese  quarter,  the 
prosperous,  smiling,  pig-tailed  celestial  will  be  seen,  child-like  and  bland, 
jabbering  away  to  his  neighbour  in  the  most  voluble  manner.  There  again, 
on  their  daily  begging  rounds,  accompanied  by  their  novices  and  schol¬ 
ars,  go  a  string  of  Buddhist  pongyis  or  priests,  patient  and  contemplative. 
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looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  stopping  in  front  of  each  house, 
the  inmates  of  which,  having  been  warned  by  the  clear,  reverberating 
notes  of  the  half-moon-shaped  metal  gongs  carried  by  the  kyaung  thas 

1 

or  scholars,  are  ready  with  their  charitable  doles  of  rice,  fish,  and  veg¬ 
etables.  Then  again  down  that  street,  wearing  huge  turbans,  go  a  few 
fierce-eyed,  flat-nosed,  dirty,  ragged-looking,  wiry  Kachins,  with  their 
^shifty  and  treacherous  nature  depicted  in  their  every  look  and  action. 
Arrakanese  with  their  European  type  of  features  and  hirsute  append¬ 
ages,  jolly,  mild-faced,  converted  Karens,  stolid,  hard-working 
Maingthas,  active  Chins,  malodorous  of  khaung  or  rice  beer,  Hindus 
and  Mussalmen,  also  swell  the  motley  throng  to  be  met  with  in  this 
wonderful  town  of  queer  tribes  and  primitive  superstitions.  In  the  bazaar, 
representatives  of  the  above-mentioned  races  may  be  seen  sitting  side  by 
side  with  the  Burman,  busily  engaged  in  plying  their  trade.  The  pano¬ 
rama  now  presented  before  one,  of  the  various  bright-coloured  dresses 
of  the  many  different  nationalities,  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
impression  thus  conveyed  to  a  new-comer  is  one  which  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten. 

To  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  native  of  India,  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  will  at  once  be  apparent  between  him  and  the  Burman.  The  former, 
clad  invariably  in  loose,  white,  flowing  robes,  turban  and  hirsute  ap¬ 
pendages,  is  easily  identified  from  the  latter,  who  is  brightly  attired  in 
silks  of  every  shade  and  pattern,  with  a  face  invariably  as  bare  as  it  was 
when  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  In  character  they  are  quite  as  strongly 
contrasted.  The  Hindu,  Mussalman,  Corringhee  or  Madrassie  is  full  of 
caste  prejudice,  deceitful,  mean,  and  cringing;  the  Burman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  pliable,  tractable,  honest,  and  sociable,  wdthout  caste, 
more  straightforward,  frank,  and  jovial,  and  showing  a  deal  of  inde¬ 
pendence  both  in  his  manner  of  speech  and  dealings.  His  attention  whilst 
wandering  about  from  stall  to  stall  might  well  be  drawn  to  the  bright, 
amiable,  chatty,  self-possessed,  vivacious  manner  of  their  women-folk, 
whose  freedom  of  action  in  every  respect  is  unparalleled  amongst  any 
other  Oriental  nation.  Their  graceful  and  fascinating  ways  grow  upon 
us  more  and  more  the  longer  one  knows  them,  and  they,  like  the  men, 
have  a  great  eye  to  dress  and  adornment  of  person,  the  greater  part  of 
their  clothing  consisting  of  silks  made  for  the  most  part  in  Manchester; 
he  or  she  is  in  a  very  poor  way  indeed  who  does  not  wear  some  article  of 
silk  about  the  person,  or  some  such  ornament  as  gold  bangles,  rings. 
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necklaces,  and  earrings  of  various  designs.  They  also,  however,  manu¬ 
facture  by  hand-looms  or  shuttles  their  own  silk,  which  is  really  a  very 
strong  wearable  and  good  washing  material.  Many  European  ladies  in 
Burma  wear  blouses  made  from  really  very  pretty  patterns  and  shades 
of  this  particularly  strong  and  purely  silk  material. 

The  Burmese  have  well  been  called  the  “Irish  of  the  East”;  they  are 
full  of  wit  and  humour,  and  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  quick  repartee.  They 
are  a  nation  of  smokers;  their  children  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  are 
provided  with  cheroots  quite  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  quite  a 
foot  in  length.  Often  a  child  at  the  breast  will  take  his  mother’s  cheroot 
and  take  a  puff  or  two.  It  is  amusing  to  see  little  boys  and  girls  in  the 
streets  puffing  away  at  these  torches,  handling  them  with  the  same  grace 
and  ease  as  is  shown  by  their  elders.  The  men  do  a  good  deal  of  trade  in 
a  small  huckstering  way,  in  either  stalls  in  the  market-place,  ze,  or  in 
their  own  houses;  the  women,  however,  do  nearly  all  the  real  hard  work 
and  attend  to  all  the  wants  of  the  household,  in  fact,  they  do  everything 
except  till  the  ground,  and  are  infinitely  superior  in  every  way  to  then- 
lords.  These  have,  unfortunately,  the  terrible  fault  of  being  inconceiv¬ 
ably  lazy,  apathetic,  unambitious,  which,  coupled  with  their  absolute 
indifference,  conceit,  and  independence,  will  eventually,  more’s  the  pity, 
be  the  means  of  allowing  themselves  in  the  not  very  distant  future  to  be 
ousted  and  superseded  in  every  department  of  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  work  by  their  more  thrifty,  hard-working,  and  plodding  neighbours, 
the  natives  of  India  and  Chinamen.  What  he  will  eat  and  drink  to-morrow 
does  not  trouble  him  in  the  least  so  long  as  he  has  enough  for  to-day. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  starving  Burman,  however,  is  unknown,  as  food  may 
be  had  from  any  monastery  for  the  asking,  and  wages  are  high;  the 
people  are  besides  noted  for  their  charitable  and  hospitable  qualities.  If 
you  enter  an  out-of-the-way  jungle  village,  where  no  white  man  has 
perhaps  ever  set  foot  in  before,  you  are  sure  to  receive  a  pleasant  recep¬ 
tion.  You  may  be  tired,  travel-stained,  and  disreputable-looking,  with 
regard  to  dress  and  general  appearance.  You  may  look  like  a  veritable 
tramp  or  loafer,  in  fact,  as  one  often  does  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
Upper  Burma,  from  deputy  commissioners  downwards.  At  any  rate, 
speaking  for  myself,  my  appearance,  decked  out  as  I  have  often  been  in 
a  pair  of  baggy,  dark  blue,  silk  Shan  trousers,  bamgbees,  a  banian,  a 
shooting-coat,  and  an  old  brown  EWwood' s  shikar-hat,  would  certainly 
lead  any  one  at  home,  who  should  see  me  thus  clad  for  the  first  time,  to 
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suppose  that  I  had  either  escaped  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum  or  was  in 
reality  a  tramp.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  Burman;  he  will  at  once 
attend  to  your  wants  and  that  of  your  pony  before  even  troubling  you 
with  any  inquisitive  questions  as  to  who  you  are,  your  destination,  the 
object  of  your  journey,  etc.  Fresh  cocoa-nuts,  cheroots,  the  offer  of  a 
seat  on  a  strip  of  brand-new  Manchester  carpet  in  the  verandah  of  his 
house,  are  at  once  placed  at  your  disposal. 


Miss  Frog*s  Egg 

by  Mary  N,  Tuck  (c  1900) 

“Many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  Burmese  people  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear  of  one 
or  two  of  them. 

“If  a  tiny  baby  cries,  they  say  it  is  because  the  fairy  children  are 
teasing  it  and  saying,  ‘Your  mother  is  dead’;  and  when  the  babies  hear 
that  they  begin  to  laugh,  and  answer  back,  ‘No;  I  have  just  been  nursed 
by  her.  ’  But  if  the  fairy  children  tease  and  say,  ‘Your  father  is  dead,’  the 
baby  goes  on  crying,  for  it  does  not  know  much  about  its  father,  and 
thinks  it  may  be  true. 

“When  the  baby  is  a  fortnight  old,  friends  are  invited  to  the  house. 
The  baby’s  head  is  washed  in  a  decoction  made  from  the  pods  of  the 
acacia  tree,  and  all  the  visitors  wash  their  hands  in  this  too.  These  friends 
bring  presents,  and  offerings  of  flowers  and  fruit  are  given  to  one  of  the 
spirits.  This  is  generally  the  time  for  giving  the  baby  its  name,  and  little 
girls  often  have  very  funny  names  given  to  them,  such  as  Miss  Naughty, 
Miss  Dog,  and  Miss  Frog’s  Egg.  The  Burmese  mothers  do  not  kiss  their 
babies;  they  smell  or  sniff  them,  we  are  told. 

“They  have  a  very  funny  way  of  describing  the  time.  Seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  is  ‘Children-feel-sleepy  time’ ;  ten  o’clock  at  night  is 

‘Grown-up-people-lay-down-their-heads  time’;  and  if  they  want  to 
say  that  something  would  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do,  they  say,  ‘The 
boiling  of  a  pot  of  rice.’ 

“The  people  are  what  are  called  Buddhists.  They  worship  a  great  idol 
called  Buddha,  and  build  grand  temples  in  his  honour;  but  they  also  are 
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very  much  afraid  of  evil  spirits,  and  are  constantly  making  offerings  in 
order  to  prevent  their  doing  them  any  injury. 

“The  women  are  not  shut  up  as  the  Hindoo  women  are.  Their  dress  is 
veiy  picturesque.  It  consists  of  a  loose  white  linen  jacket,  or,  if  the  women 
be  rich,  of  a  brocaded  jacket,  with  rather  large  bell-shaped  sleeves.  Then 
there  is  a  long  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  cloth,  about  one  and  a  half  yards 
long,  and  rather  less  in  width,  made  in  two  pieces  of  different  patterns. 
The  lower  piece  forms  the  border,  and  this  is  made  into  a  very  tight 
skirt.  Over  their  shoulders  they  put  a  coloured  shawl  or  a  fine  piece  of 
embroidered  crepe.  Their  hair  is  black,  and  generally  long  and  silky. 
They  wear  it  coiled  round  and  round  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  on 
one  side  they  arrange  with  much  taste  a  bunch  of  flowers.” 


Next  lime  PH  Know  Better 

by  A,  J.  Boger  (1936) 


Friday,  November  2nd. 

Wayside  bungalow  en  route 
for  Arakan  Hills. 

A  “diwil”  of  a  day.  Carts  ordered  at  6  a.m.  All  was  to  be  ready  for  the 

great  start. 

6.15  No  carts. 

6.30  Moung  Pyo — ^who  was  the  only  one  who  could  skin  birds  and 

who  was  ill  before — announced  that  he  is  ill  again  and  must 
return  altogether  to  Rangoon. 

6.45  A.J.B.  absolutely  in  the  lurch.  Moung  Pyo  had  had  nearly  two 
months’  salary  and  had  done  twelve  days’  worl?! 

7.0  Arrival  of  carts. 

7.10  Scouring  of  streets  to  find  any  Burmese  to  come  into  the  jungle 

with  me. 

10.0  Arrival  of  a  man.  No  earthly  idea  of  skinning,  but  says  will  learn. 
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1 1.4  Ten  miles  along  a  dusty  road  with  no  shade  and  the  sun  tem¬ 
perature  away  in  the  thousands! 

4.5  Waiting  at  bungalow  for  water  to  be  put  in  the  bath. 

5.0  A  dream  of  a  tub. 

It  is  too  utterly  disgusting  about  Moung  Pyo.  I  bring  him  up  to 
Thayetmyo  from  Prome;  he  lives  there  in  comfort  and  ease  for  about  a 
week;  the  moment  I  propose  to  start  he  says  he  must  chuck  it.  I  had  but 
two  days  ago  paid  him  a  half-month’s  salary  in  advance;  he  spent  all 
that  on  odds  and  ends,  so  that  I  had  to — on  the  top  of  it — pay  his  jour¬ 
ney  back  to  Rangoon!  Certainly  my  path  has  not  been  a  very  smooth  one 
yet. 

I  have  got  with  me  a  perfect  bugbear  of  a  vast  tin-lined  box  that  I  had 
specially — ^but  very  foolishly — constructed  in  Rangoon  for  sending  birds 
back  in.  It  takes  a  whole  cart  to  itself — they  are  very  small  here — and  in 
a  few  days  when  I  leave  cart-roads  I  shall  have  to  leave  it.  This  will 
necessitate  returning  to  wherever  I  deposit  it  to  pack  it  for  England. 
Thus  I  leave  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  enter  the  mountains  with  smaller 
boxes,  then  go  back  to  the  foot  and  “transpack”  the  skins.  I  ought  to 
have  had  several  smaller  ones  constructed.  Next  time  I’ll  know  better. 


They  Don  V  Know  a  Pole  from  a  Tent-peg 

by  Major  G.  P,  Evans  (1911) 

Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  servants.  This  is  indeed  a  difficult  question. 
Servants  in  Burma  are  notoriously  bad.  If  new  to  the  country,  do  not 
engage  Burmans — ^your  English-speaking  Burmese  loogale,  or  boy,  is 
generally  a  scamp — and  if  you  cannot  speak  the  language  they  will  have 
little  respect  for  you,  and  you  will  fare  badly  indeed.  Good  Madrassies 
are  hard  to  get,  and  they  dislike  the  jungle  intensely.  But  they  can  speak 
a  dozen  different  languages,  vilely  it  is  true;  but  still,  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  They  are  clever  at  camp  shifts  and  expedients.  If  procurable,  the 
best  servants  for  a  shooting  expedition  in  Burma  are  a  couple  of  good 
Punjabi  Mahomedan  servants.  The  cook  will  not  be  so  clever  as  a 
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Madrassi,  but  he  will  be  able  to  cook  well  enough  for  camp.  The  Punjabi 
is  hardy  as  a  rule,  and  very  willing,  if  a  good  man.  He  does  not  mind 
roughing  it,  and  is  less  likely  to  knock  up  than  the  Madrassi.  A  good 
supply  of  atta  and  ghi  should  be  taken  for  them,  and,  without  pamper¬ 
ing  them,  they  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  They  should 
be  made  to  sleep  off  the  ground  whenever  it  can  be  managed,  and  if 
during  wet  weather  they  are  in  tents,  it  should  be  seen  that  they  have  a 
waterproof  sheet  to  lie  on.  A  present  of  a  little  tea  or  an  occasional  tin  of 
milk  will  be  much  appreciated,  and  as  they  cannot  touch  any  meat  that 
has  not  had  the  throat  cut  while  still  alive  by  a  co-religionist,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  give  them  a  fowl  now  and  again.  Apart  from  any  other 
consideration,  it  pays  to  look  after  one’s  servants  in  camp.  They  work 
all  the  better  for  it,  and  as  the  success  of  the  trip  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  their  being  happy  and  well,  the  sportsman  in  his  own  inter¬ 
ests  is  well  advised  to  consider  theirs.  They  should  be  dosed  periodically 
with  quinine,  and  told  to  report  themselves  at  once  if  feeling  ill. 

It  is  advisable,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  take  two  servants 
with  one.  They  are  happier  together;  besides,  there  is  too  much  work  for 
one  for  any  length  of  time.  He  has  to  cook,  to  clean  the  plates  and  dishes, 
make  the  bed,  lay  the  table,  and  do  a  hundred  and  one  things  which  are 
always  needing  looking  to  in  camp.  Your  one  servant  is,  perhaps,  cook¬ 
ing  dinner  under  difficulties  in  heavy  rain.  He  rushes  into  your  tent  with 
the  soup,  only  to  find  on  his  return  that  a  pariah  dog  has  run  off  with  the 
roast  chicken.  Master  makes  a  poor  dinner  on  cold  sardines,  and  turns 
in  in  anything  but  a  pacific  fi-ame  of  mind,  while  wretched  Pir  Dost,  wet, 
tired  and  irritable,  sets  to  work  to  cook  his  own  frugal  meal,  cursing 
himself  the  while  for  being  idiot  enough  to  leave  his  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  in  cantonments  for  such  a  fool’s  jaunt  as  this  one.  Or  it  may  be  that 
after  a  long  march  you  arrive  on  your  camping-ground  just  as  a  steady 
drizzle  sets  in.  Boy  goes  off  to  cook  dinner,  and  master  is  left  with  a 
pack  of  ignorant  coolies  to  pitch  the  tent  and  get  things  shipshape.  He 
can  get  little  help  fi-om  the  Burmans.  They  have  probably  never  seen  a 
tent  pitched  in  their  lives,  and  don’t  know  a  pole  from  a  tent-peg.  In  any 
case  they  are  tired,  and  far  fi'om  inclined  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel.  It  isn’t  their  tent,  and  if  the  thakin  is  so  foolish  as  to  wander 
about  in  this  sort  of  weather,  that  is  his  look-out.  They  have  carted  the 
beastly  thing  for  ten  good  miles,  and  that  is  all  they  are  paid  to  do.  This 
is  their  line  of  argument,  though  not  expressed  in  words,  and  there  is  a 
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good  deal  in  it.  All  this  discomfort  and  vexation  of  spirit  is  obviated  by 
having  two  servants.  One  gets  tea  ready,  and  then  starts  to  cook  his 
master’s  dinner,  and  incidentally  his  own  also,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
ser/ant.  The  other,  meanwhile,  puts  up  the  tent,  helped  by  his  master 
and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  coolies.  The  tent  is  pitched  in  no  time,  the 
camp  furniture  put  together,  and  by  the  time  the  kettle  is  on  the  boil, 
everything  is  shipshape  and  under  shelter.  Both  servants  work  cheer¬ 
fully — the  one  knowing  that  a  comfortable  meal  is  being  prepared  for 
him,  the  other  that  he  has  only  to  cook,  and  will  not  be  called  away  for 
this,  that  or  the  other  from  the  warm  comfort  of  the  fire.  A  good  orderly 
is  a  great  stand-by,  and  one  can  often  be  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Commandant  of  a  Military  Police  Battalion.  He  will  act  as  inter¬ 
preter,  and  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  take  a  Burman 
interpreter  with  you.  He  will  interpret  with  an  eye  to  his  own  wishes  and 
those  of  your  trackers  rather  than  your  own,  and  will  afterwards  sit 
apart  with  them  and  laugh  at  you  and  your  ignorance  of  the  language. 
Enough  Burmese  to  carry  one  through  a  day’s  shooting  can  be  very 
quickly  picked  up  with  a  little  diligence,  and  it  is  far  better  to  trust  to 
making  yourself  understood  than  to  depend  on  the  dubious  assistance  of 
an  interpreter.  Burmans  particularly  dislike  dealing  through  a  third  per¬ 
son,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  dispense  even  with  your  orderly’s 
assistance,  however  straight  he  may  be,  as  soon  as  you  have  picked  up 
enough  Burmese  to  get  along  with  while  out  shooting.  Wlien  all  else 
fails  the  Burman  is  very  quick  to  understand  the  language  of  signs. 

A  last  word  as  to  your  trackers.  Treat  them  well,  however  much  they 
may  disappoint  you.  Take  them  into  your  tent  occasionally  after  a  long 
day  and  give  them  a  stiff  dollop  of  whisky,  or  better  still,  rum,  if  you 
have  it.  You  need  not  trouble  to  water  it!  Talk  with  them  as  much  as  you 
can.  They  will  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  by  establishing  friendly 
relations  they  will  work  all  the  harder  to  try  and  get  you  shooting.  Faults 
the  Burman  undoubtedly  has,  but  as  a  set-off  he  has  many  engaging 
qualities,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  frank  demeanour  which  never  lapses 
into  the  subservience  of  the  native  of  India.  Friendly  and  courteous,  he 
has  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
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A  Miserable  Hole 

by  Colonel  A,  W,  S,  Wingate  (1899) 


I  am  not  going  to  describe  Burma.  Beautiful  and  interesting  as  it  is,  the 
climate  is  too  hot  and  steaming  and  I  thought  Bhamo  a  miserable  hole. 
However,  tastes  differ. 

Aboard  the  Sladen  was  an  army  doctor  going  to  Katha,  a  more  deadly 
hole  still,  and  he  thought  Bhamo  a  nice  healthy  place  and  Burma  an 
excellent  country. 

I  granted  him  that  Burmese  women  are  like  the  French,  splendid.  But 
Burmese  men,  unlike  the  French,  are  no  use  for  anything  except  smok¬ 
ing,  gambling,  playing  and  nursing  babies.  Burma  wants  more  Chinese 
men. 


Immortality 

by  B.  C.  V.  (1906) 

A  reviewer  with  a  delicate  ear  for  rhythm  once  described  a  novel  as 
having  attained  temporary  immortality.  The  novel  is  forgotten,  but  the 
phrase  has  lived  and — ^who  can  tell? — ^the  reviewer  may  still  be  proud  of 
it.  For  the  majority  of  mankind — unlike  the  Irishman  who  exclaimed 
“What  has  posterity  done  for  us?” — long  to  embalm  their  names  for  the 
grateful  reverence  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

This  strange  yearning  explains  many  things  that  are  a  mystery  to  us. 
It  nerves  men  to  achieve  great  things;  to  perform  acts  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice;  even  to  commit  absurdities.  An  emblem,  a  banner,  a  word, 
may  have  the  most  soul-stirring  power  and  far-reaching  effect.  Soldiers 
have  died  to  save  the  colours:  a  banner  with  a  strange  device  drove  one 
to  scale  a  mountain  top:  while,  even  in  these  practical  days,  men  are 
stirred  to  deeds  of  folly  by  the  strange  magic  in  the  words  “free-trade.” 

In  Burma  there  exists  among  district  officers  a  pathetic  tendency  to 
name  roads  after  themselves,  and  xmthinking  people  are  wont  to  ascribe 
this  to  a  morbid  vanity.  Such  persons  can  have  never  travelled  by  these 
roads.  I  always  regard  such  a  case  as  the  act  of  some  poor,  but  honest. 
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servant  of  the  public  who  has  passed  “from  loveless  youth  to  unrespected 
age”  in  regions  of  inspissated  gloom,  and  who  fears  to  be  sucked  into 
the  gaping  jaws  of  16  St.  James’s  Square  unwept,  unhonoured,  and 
unsung.  Forgetting  that  in  the  Andaman  Isles  live  men  who  vsdll  remem¬ 
ber  him  for  twenty  years;  forgetful  too  that  the  friend  he  sold  his  pony  to 
will  speak  of  him  with  impassioned  rhetoric  until  his  dying  day;  he  does 
what  many  others  have  done  before  him — for  it  is  hard  to  be  original 
after  twenty  years  spent  in  following  precedent. 

So  now  upon  a  weather-beaten  signboard  you  may  read  the  words 
“Smith  Road,”  whereby  you  are  led  to  exclaim,  “There  must  once  have 
been  a  man  called  Smith!”  And  as  you  struggle  ankle  deep  in  mud,  you 
meditate  upon  the  true  inwardness  of  Mark  Antony’s  immortal  speech: 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.” 

Strange  indeed  are  the  errors  of  great  men!  Milton  preferred  Para¬ 
dise  Regained  to  Paradise  Lost,  and  other  equally  great  men  have  equally 
misjudged  their  claims  to  remembrance.  How  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  wished  to  be  remembered  for  his  leather  bag!  How  passing 
strange  that  both  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Kitchener  should  base  their 
claims  to  immortality  upon  hats!  Yet  so  it, is,  even  as  Wellington  is 
remembered  for  his  boots,  Byron  for  his  collars,  and  Diogenes  for  his 
tub;  while  the  lesser  lights  of  history  are  glad  to  be  connected,  however 
remotely,  vsdth  chutney s  and  cocktails. 

There  is  probably  a  moral  to  be  gathered  from  this  could  we  but 
discover  it. 

Yet  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  hats,  and  boots,  and  cocktails 
give  us  any  real  clue  to  the  characters  of  the  men  concerned.  Geologists 
have  reconstructed  the  monsters  of  bye-gone  ages  from  a  tooth  or  a 
single  fossilised  bone;  but  who  will  build,  for  future  generations,  a  Viceroy 
from  a  solar  topee  or  a  victorious  general  from  a  khaki  helmet? 

So,  when  I  see  a  dredger  named  Sir  F—  F—  performing  its  humble 
task  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Rangoon  River,  I  wonder — ^how  I  won¬ 
der,  what  manner  of  man  was  he  who  ploughed  his  lonely  furrow  in 
unmerited  obscurity,  to  find  immortality  at  last  on  the  bows  of  a  dredger. 
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LONELY  SHORE  AND  SMILING  LAKE 


Lonely  Shore  and  Scarlet  Crabs 

by  Maurice  Collis  (1943) 

The  countries  on  the  main  of  Eurasia  have  all,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  entered  either  by  barbarians  from  the  steppe  or  by  the  armies  of 
their  neighbours.  Yet  some  have  been  little  molested,  and  have  gone 
their  own  way,  secluded  and  happy,  cultivating  their  own  soul.  Burma 
is  an  example  of  such  a  country.  Lying  between  the  vast  populations  of 
India  and  China,  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  great  states  swal¬ 
lowed  her  in  the  course  of  the  three  millenniums  of  their  history.  Her 
geographical  situation  is  the  chief  reason  for  this  immunity. 

Dividing  her  from  India  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  natural  barriers 
in  the  world.  The  barrier  is  mountains,  not  just  a  range  of  mountains, 
but  a  great  waste  of  parallel  ranges,  neither  high  nor  snow-clad,  rocky 
nor  precipitous,  but  ridges  tangled  with  impenetrable  forests.  Between 
them  are  valleys,  each  with  its  river  to  drain  off  the  wettest  downpour  on 
earth,  sparsely  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  and  infested  with  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  malarial  mosquitoes. 

This  barrier  begins  in  the  region  of  Akyab,  that  little  port  on  the 
Arakanese  coast  of  Burma,  of  which  the  British  public  knew  nothing 
before  this  war.  We  had  even  forgotten  that  it  belonged  to  us  until  we 
heard  it  was  ours  no  longer.  Its  position  is  some  miles  inside  the  frontier 
mountains  on  a  jut  of  land,  to  the  south  of  which  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaladan,  one  of  the  many  immense  rivers  of  Burma,  brown  with  mud, 
tidal  and  fringed  with  mangrove,  those  growths  of  hard-wood  which 
rooted  in  the  salty  slime  have  trunks  contorted  in  shapes  of  agony,  but 
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leaves  the  colour  of  our  willow,  a  cloudy  green,  silvery  when  the  wind 
blows,  so  softly  beautiful  that  beneath  their  canopy  should  be  pasture  or 
lawn,  not  the  marbled  swamp  on  whose  surface  sprawl  crocodiles,  and 
lesser  broods  of  nightmare  like  fishes  with  legs  and  slugs  so  horrific  that 
in  comparison  our  garden  crawlers  are  sweet  and  homely. 

That  is  Kaladan  mouth,  a  description  which  fits  the  mouths  of  most 
Burmese  rivers.  The  Mayu,  the  Lemro,  the  Irrawaddy  mouths,  the  mouth 
of  the  Tenasserim — ^to  name  a  few — are  such  places  of  ooze  and  reptiles 
and  waving  greenery.  But  on  the  north  side  of  the  Akyab  jut  is  open  sea 
and  a  long  beach  of  finest  sand.  Here  the  Bay  of  Bengal  spills  itself,  no 
common  bay,  for  it  is  an  ocean  a  thousand  miles  broad.  It  spills  in  ocean 
rollers,  long  billows  which  come  coursing  fi*om  far  out,  their  booming 
so  rarely  still  that  in  memory  it  seems  perpetual.  Above  the  strand  are 
palms,  and  also  casuarina  trees,  which  resemble  the  pine,  though  are  not 
of  their  family.  The  wind,  misty  with  scud,  complains  everlastingly  among 
their  needles,  a  sound  more  melancholy  than  is  heard  in  our  pines,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  landscape  disposes  to  nostalgia;  for  the  Western  traveller 
it  is  such  a  lonely  shore,  past  bearing  remote  and  forlorn  and  lost.  At 
sundown  a  scene  of  fantasy  is  played  there.  At  the  instant  the  sun  plunges 
into  the  sea,  spreading  to  the  zenith  fingers  of  gold,  there  issues  from 
their  holes  to  landward  a  host  of  scarlet  crabs.  These  are  unlike  our 
crabs,  since  they  have  tall  horns  with  white  knobs,  nor  do  they  go  crouched 
and  slowly,  but  stand  straight  on  their  legs,  as  if  on  stilts,  and  charge 
over  the  sand  at  the  speed  of  a  man  running  his  hardest.  As  you  look,  the 
yellow  beach  to  furthest  eyeshot  is  swept  by  their  red  battalions.  In  wide 
arcs,  ebbing  and  flowing  at  speed,  they  wheel  by  the  margin,  following 
the  waves’  retreat  and  giving  to  their  advance,  as  if  in  a  ballet.  What  is 
exciting  them  that  they  act  thus  I  could  never  learn,  for  they  show  no 
sign  of  searching  for  food.  When  the  sunset  is  flaming  its  highest,  then- 
redness  is  doubled  by  the  reflection,  for  so  intense  is  such  a  sky  that  it 
may  turn  even  the  sea  rufous  and  the  grey  sand  maroon.  With  the  fall  of 
dark  they  cease  their  gyrations  and  set  to  moulding  tiny  balls  of  sand, 
arranged  so  that  at  daybreak  the  whole  shore  is  covered  with  designs, 
which  you  see  are  simulacra  of  the  palms  above,  drawings  with  a  line  as 
liquid  as  a  master’ s.  My  window  once  opened  upon  that  shore,  and  very 
often  I  used  to  walk  there. 
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The  Smiling  Lake 

by  Herbert  Tichy  (1938) 

On  the  map  of  Burma  it  is  called  quite  simply  and  objectively  Lake  Inle. 
It  enjoys  a  certain  fame  in  the  land,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boats 
upon  its  surface  are  propelled  not  with  the  arms  but  with  the  legs.  The 
Inthas,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  stand  on  one  leg  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  wind  the  other  leg  round  their  oar.  They  bend  their  bodies 
forward  with  a  powerful  swing,  and  the  foot  and  oar  describe  a  wide 
half-circle.  How  this  method  of  rowing,  which  is  known  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  can  have  originated  is  something  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  explain. 

That  it  is  a  rapid  method  of  driving  the  boat  forwards  the  Inthas  have 
often  proved.  Once  they  were  invited  to  Rangoon  during  some  great 
festival  to  meet  a  trained  eight  of  the  Rangoon  Rowing  Club.  Nobody 
doubted  that  the  Rangoon  crew  would  win;  the  Inthas  had  only  been 
invited  to  lend  some  local  colour  to  the  festival. 

But  the  Inthas  refused  to  let  themselves  be  intimidated.  Their  flat- 
bottomed  boat  shot  like  an  arrow  over  the  water  and  beat  the  Rangoon 
eight  by  several  lengths. 

These  leg-oarsmen  have  made  the  lake  so  famous  that  even  the  crowds 
of  tourists  conducted  through  Burma  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons 
spend  a  day  here. 

The  Smiling  Lake  took  me  prisoner.  It  began  with  Ountshi.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  my  stay  on  the  lake.  I  bad  paddled  far  out  into  the  open  water 
in  a  native  boat,  and  the  wind  was  driving  little  waves  before  it  in  which 
the  palm-trees  were  mirrored  in  a  picturesque  and  curiously  contorted 
way.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  I  lay  dreaming  in  the  boat  asking  for 
nothing  more.  I  may  perhaps  even  have  slept  a  little. 

Finally  a  low  laugh  woke  me.  The  boat  had  been  driven  on  to  the 
bank,  and  a  little  girl  had  climbed  into  it.  She  sat  there  smiling  in  front 
of  me,  with  some  white  flowers  nodding  in  her  raven-black  hair.  She 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  me  and  smiled.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
friendship  with  Ountshi.  Our  language  is  hard,  and  the  gentle  lilt  that 
lies  in  the  two  syllables  ‘Ountshi’  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  in  English.  I 
should  add  that  we  only  became  really  great  friends  when  I  fell  into  the 
water  in  attempting  to  catch  butterflies  for  Ountshi. 
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It  was  perhaps  thanks  to  this  adventure  that  Ountshi  took  me  to  her 
parents’  house.  For  three  days  the  house  was  the  social  centre  of  the 
fishing  village  of  Manpan.  Every  evening  I  had  to  do  conjuring  tricks 
with  a  rupee,  imtil  at  last  it  fell  out  of  my  sleeve  and  the  fi*aud  was 
exposed.  We  lived  in  a  wonderful  little  house.  Jt  stood  out  in  the  lake  on 
great  piles,  and  the  neighbours  balanced  themselves  on  shaky  bridges  of 
bamboo  when  they  came  over  to  us  in  the  evenings  to  join  in  our  foolish 
games.  All  the  houses  of  Manpan,  and  also  those  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  are  built  on  piles,  and  the  streets  are  canals.  But  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  sights  are  the  floating  fields.  These  are  tiny  islands,  usually  only  a 
few  yards  across,  quite  detached  fi*om  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water.  Above  a  thick  layer  of  roots  and  bog  there  lies  a  thin 
layer  of  soil.  In  this  layer  of  soil  the  peasants  have  planted  vegetables 
and  sometimes  even  flowers.  These  fields  have  the  advantage  of  never 
being  flooded,  for  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  level  of  the  lake.  Also  there 
is  no  need  to  water  the  plants. 

I  am  tremendously  popular  with  all  the  fisherfolk,  for  already  I  have 
fallen  into  the  water  three  times  when  trying  to  row  with  the  leg  as  they 
do.  Our  conversation  is  rather  limited,  but  I  can  manage  to  say  in  Bur¬ 
mese  bemale,  which  means  ‘where  is?’  Also  mengo  nga  tschiti — ’I  love 
you’.  But  here  by  the  Smiling  Lake  there  is  no  need  to  speak  much,  for 
you  can  express  as  much  by  a  smile  as  by  long  sentences. 

Farther  out  in  the  lake  stand  little  houses.  The  women  and  children 
often  paddle  out  in  their  boats  and  put  a  little  rice,  water,  and  firiit  in 
tliese  houses  and  pray  there.  For  these  little  houses  are  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  nats,  the  spirits  that  disturb  the  life  of  the  Inthas.  And  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  spirits.  Every  yoimg  girl  has 
some  great  wish  which  will  surely  be  fulfilled  if  only  the  nats  are  not 
opposed  to  it. 

Every  morning  I  take  Ountshi  to  school.  She  has  acquired  importance 
through  her  fiiendship  with  me.  The  stem  schoolmaster  sometimes  lets 
her  off  to  come  and  row  on  the  lake  v/ith  me.  Ountshi  naturally  makes 
the  most  of  these  opportunities,  for  she  would  much  rather  be  out  on  the 
lake  with  me  than  in  school.  But  when  at  school  she  is  an  important  offi¬ 
cial  and  sounds  a  gong  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  lesson.  The 
children  fi-om  neighbouring  families  share  a  boat  on  their  way  to  school. 

Time  does  not  matter  on  the  Smiling  Lake,  and  the  days  go  by  peace¬ 
fully  and  fi-ee  from  care. 
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I  will  try  to  describe  the  evenings.  When  the  sun  has  gone  down  be¬ 
hind  the  distant  palm  forest,  the  mountains  and  the  water  of  the  lake  take 
on  a  deep-blue  tinge.  We  go  out  in  our  boat,  threading  our  way  through 
the  canals  into  the  open  water.  The  girls  sing  gay  little  songs  and  their 
eyes  are  big  and  lustrous. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  Ountshi  has  an  older  sister.  She  is 
called  Shwenyam,  which  means  ‘flowering  golden  shrub’ . 

The  golden  tower  of  the  village  pagoda,  for  which  generations  of  pious 
ancestors  have  sacrificed  their  savings,  reflects  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

Fastened  to  the  tower  of  the  pagoda  are  hundreds  of  little  bells  and 
bits  of  metal,  and  when  the  wind  blows  gently  over  the  lake  a  hundred¬ 
voiced  singing  and  tinkling  goes  on  above  us. 

Gradually  night  comes  on  and  the  dark  silhouettes  of  the  palms  cease 
to  show  up  against  the  blackness  of  the  sky.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen,  nei¬ 
ther  water  nor  bank — ^the  night  is  pitch-dark.  Only  the  tinkling  of  a 
thousand  bells  sounds  over  the  lake. 

On  rising  in  the  morning  my  host’s  family  assembles  round  their  im¬ 
age  of  Buddha,  and  even  little  Ountshi  folds  her  hands  shyly  before  the 
god.  Then  we  go  out  spearing  fish.  We  young  men  go  off  proudly  in  our 
boats,  leaving  the  dull  housework  to  the  women.  There  are  plenty  of  fish 
here  in  the  lake,  but  we  must  work  hard  if  we  want  to  win  the  admiring 
glances  of  the  girls  when  we  arrive  back  in  the  evening. 

Then  we  cook  the  fish  over  an  open  fire,  and  there  is  also  rice,  which 
for  some  unknown  reason  is  red.  Afterwards  we  smoke  enormous  cigars 
which  the  girls  have  rolled  for  us  during  the  day.  Yesterday  the  idyllic 
peace  of  our  lake  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  a  motor-boat,  and 
American  tourists  arrived  to  watch  the  leg-oarsmen.  Batun  and 
Kyawakya,  two  of  my  friends,  rushed  out  in  their  boats  to  show  off  their 
skill.  They  are  slim,  strong  lads,  and  both  adepts  at  swinging  their  legs 
gracefully  round  the  oars.  The  motor-boat  came  circling  dangerously 
near  to  our  house,  and  Oimtshi  hurriedly  put  a  turban  on  my  head  to 
prevent  the  strangers  taking  me  away  with  them.  But  American  tourists 
never  have  any  time  to  spare,  and  the  danger  was  soon  past. 

My  friends  got  a  rupee  in  reward  of  their  prowess,  to  which  I  also  added 
something,  and  to-morrow  we  are  off  to  Yanghwe,  where  it  is  market  day. 

I  shall  buy  chopped-up  coconut  and  sugar  for  Ountshi,  and  a  gaily 
coloured  scarf  for  Shwenyam.  And  then  I  shall  come  back  quickly  to  my 
Smiling  Lake. 
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CHAPTER  7 


CARTS,  GHARRIES,  PAWNSHOPS 
AND  PAGODAS 


An  Upper  Burma  Cart 

by  Rodway  Swinhoe  (no  date) 

An  old-world  cart,  you  say,  a  clumsy  thing. 

Jolting  its  way  across  the  sandy  ground. 

Drawn  by  slow  bullocks;  wheels  more  square  than  round. 
Creaking  aloud;  no  vestige  of  a  spring; 

Straight  sides  to  which  you  desperately  cling 
To  ease  the  roughness; — one  wheel  on  a  mound. 

One  in  a  rut;  a  yoke  securely  bound 

With  strands  of  cane,  and  cloth,  and  bits  of  string; 

An  axle  shrieking  in  the  silent  air 
To  drive  the  Nats  away.  Its  utmost  pace 
Two  miles  an  hour!  And  yet,  methinks,  I  can 
Discern  some  method  in  this  curious  plan — 

What  says  the  ancient  fable?  In  the  race 
Did  the  slow  tortoise  win,  or  did  the  hare? 


The  Ticca  Gharry 

by  Beth  Ellis  (1899) 

The  most  extraordinary  vehicle  that  ever  existed  is  the  Rangoon  ticca 
gharry.  For  inconvenience,  discomfort,  and  danger,  it  has  never  been 
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surpassed.  It  has  been  excellently  described  as  “a  wooden  packing  case 
on  wheels”.  I  suppose  it  is  a  distant  and  unfashionable  relation  of  the 
modem  four  wheeler,  with  wooden  shutters  in  place  of  window!?;  very 
narrow,  noisy,  and  uncomfortable.  It  is  usually  drawn  by  a  long-tailed, 
ungroomed  and  brainless  Burman  pony,  and  is  driven  by  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  race  of  men  that  ever  existed. 

The  Gharry  Wallah’s”  appearance — but  it  is  scarce  meet  to  describe 
his  appearance  to  the  gentle  reader;  we  will  say  his  appearance  is  unu¬ 
sual.  His  mind  and  character  have  gained  him  his  well  earned  right  to  be 
coimted  among  the  eccentricities  of  the  age.  He  is  sublime  in  his  utter 
indifference  to  the  world  at  large,  in  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  he 
will  drive,  through,  into,  or  over  anything  he  happens  to  meet. 

But  his  most  noted  characteristic  is  utter  indifference  to  the  wishes  of 
his  “fare”. 

I  have  often  wondered  vAiat  are  the  secret  workings  of  the  ‘‘"‘Gharry 
Wallah’s”  mind.  He  cannot  imagine  (no  man,  intelligent  or  otherwise, 
could  imagine)  that  a  human  being  drives  in  a  gharry  for  the  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  thing;  and  yet  he  never  seems  to  consider  that  his  “fare”  may 
desire  to  go  to  any  particular  destination.  ’Tis  vain  to  explain  at  great 
length,  and  with  many  forcible  gestures,  where  one  wishes  to  go;  “he 
hears  but  heeds  it  not”.  The  instant  one  enters  the  vehicle  he  begins  to 
drive  at  a  great  rate  in  whatever  direction  first  comes  into  his  mind.  He 
continues  to  drive  in  that  direction  until  stopped,  when  he  cheerfully 
turns  round  and  drives  another  way,  any  way  but  the  right  one. 

No  one  has  yet  discovered  where  he  would  eventually  drive  to;  many 
have  had  the  curiosity  but  none  the  fortitude  to  undertake  original  re¬ 
search  into  the  matter. 

It  is  presumed  that,  unless  stopped,  he  would  drive  straight  on  till  he 
died  of  starvation. 

Occasionally,  by  a  judicious  waving  of  umbrellas  it  may  be  possible 
to  direct  his  course,  but  that  only  in  the  case  of  a  very  young  driver.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  perchance  the  pony  may  be  the  sin¬ 
ner,  and  the  driver  an  innocent  and  unwilling  accomplice.  I  cannot  tell. 

But  this  I  can  say,  if  you  crave  for  danger,  if  you  seek  penance,  drive 
in  a  ticca  gharry,  but  if  you  desire  to  reach  any  particular  destination  in 
this  century,  don’t. 
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Pawnshops  and  Pagodas 

by  John  Foster  Fraser  (1899) 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Rangoon  consisted  chiefly  of  pawnshops  and  pago¬ 
das.  In  the  Chinese  quarter  the  town  bristled  with  pawnshops.  Whole 
streets  were  flooded  with  them.  It  looked  as  though  the  entire  pig-tailed 
population  was  employed  in  lending  money  on  each  other’s  clothing. 
There  would  be  six  houses  in  a  row  with  the  following  legends:  “Pong- 
Foo,  Pawnshop”;  “Yong-Ping,  Pawnshop”;  “Ah-Sin,  Pawnshop”; 
“Chang-Chi,  Pawnshop”;  “Ying-Ping,  Pawnshop”;  “Foo-La,  Pawn- 
shop.’lSuch  a  barbaric  lack  of  originality  about  it  all!  If  only  some 
heathen  Chinese  could  have  introduced  variety  by  announcing  that  he 
“advanced  sums  to  any  amount  to  gentlemen  on  easy  terms”  one  might 
have  recognised  a  sign  of  approaching  civilization.  But  the  Chinese  ever 
were  a  conservative  race.  So  they  call  a  pawnshop  a  pawnshop. 

But  while  the  pawnshops  were  mean  and  sordid,  the  pagodas  were 
glowing  towers  of  golden  magnificence.  At  a  little  distance  they  looked 
like  enormous  dinner-bells.  The  greatest  is  the  Shway  Dagohn,  which, 
higher  than  St.  Paul’s,  and  resting  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  is  a  mass  of 
dazzling  splendour,  guarding  the  land  fi'om  ghouls  and  j  inns  and  other 
fearsome  monsters. 

We  went  to  see  it.  We  were  just  getting  used  to  the  rapid  changes  in 
fanciful  colour  among  the  pilgrims — everyone  tricked  out  in  soft  pinks 
and  soothing  greens  and  creamy  yellows  and  deep  marones  and  snowy 
whites — ^when  we  came  upon  two  teeth-gnashing,  demoniacal  brutes 
guarding  a  steep  staircase.  They  scowled  horribly.  We  drew  back.  When 
we  saw,  however,  they  were  only  of  plaster,  and  as  harmless  as  stucco 
dogs  on  a  farmhouse  mantel-shelf,  our  courage  returned.  Then  we  be¬ 
held  over  the  central  archway  shuddering  frescoes  of  inhuman  beings, 
contorted  into  shapes  hard  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  conceive.  We  bolted 
through  the  arch  and  began  to  climb  the  slippery  steps. 

There  were  rows  of  blind  and  halt  moaning  for  ahns;  there  were  stalls 
where  could  be  bought  the  sacred  books;  there  were  finit  stalls,  cheroot 
stalls,  stalls  devoted  to  the  sale  of  waxen  candles  and  flowers,  and  stalls 
where  you  could  purchase  paper  masks  guaranteed  to  fiighten  any  well- 
nurtured  child  into  the  next  world. 
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Without  warning  we  found  ourselves  on  the  terrace  of  the  Shway 
Dagohn.  Right  in  front  rose  the  golden  shaft.  Around  the  base  clustered 
dozens  of  shrines,  grotesquely  shaped,  with  pillars  flower-festooned, 
and  dark  recesses,  where  glimmering,  faint  ruby  lights  were  burning, 
and  the  solemn,  sedate  Buddha  sat  with  unmoved  countenance. 

Rampant  dragons  with  fiery  tongues  reared  as  though  ready  to  hiss 
flame;  strange,  disproportioned  abortions  of  humanity  grinned  with  vil¬ 
lainous  glee;  repellent,  foul  animals,  that  were  no  animals  at  all,  scowled 
fury  and  hate;  and  standing  prominently  were  figures  with  two  bodies, 
and  the  head  half  lion,  half  man.  In  the  far  past  a  king’s  son  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  a  forest,  and  he  would  have  died  had  not  a  lioness  suckled  him. 
When  he  grew  up  he  ran  away,  and  the  brute  was  so  disconsolate  that  it 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  And  it  is  in  remembrance  of  the  love  of  this 
lioness  that  the  images  of  lions  always  surround  pagodas. 

An  atmosphere  of  the  marvellous  himg  over  the  Shway  Dagohn,  ac¬ 
centuated  now  and  then  by  the  heavy  toll  of  great  bells.  One  bell,  the 
largest  in  the  world  apart  from  that  at  Moscow,  was  struck  with  a  wooden 
mallet  by  every  passer,  so  that  the  deep  solemn  peal  hardly  ever  ceases. 
Huge  carvings  of  exquisite  and  dainty  chiselling  graced  every  doorway. 
Over  the  lichen-covered  walls  one  saw  the  swirling,  muddy  Irrawaddy 
running  away  into  misty  distance,  but  close  at  hand  were  curved  pretty 
lakes,  around  which  the  English  residents  went  driving  and  cycling  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot,  and  to  all  Buddhists  most  sacred.  Buried  far 
beneath  that  lofty  shrine  are  actual  relics  of  Gautama — eight  hairs!  For 
2500  years  the  pagoda  has  stood  on  this  Thehngoottara  Hill,  at  first 
small,  but  each  king  recasing  it  and  enlarging  it,  and  many  of  them 
covering  it  with  gold.  In  the  last  century  King  Sinbyoo  Shin,  who  turned 
the  scales  at  12  st.  3  lbs.,  had  it  redecorated  with  his  own  weight  of  gold, 
so  that  it  cost  him  just  £9000.  If  any  man  of  12  st.  3  lbs.  weight  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  the  amount,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  stand  on  a  scale  and  let 
9000  sovereigns  be  balanced  against  him. 
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LETTERS  TO  ENGLISH  GENTLEWOMEN 


A  Hanging 

Anonymous  (1934) 

I  breathe  once  more.  My  kind  friend,  Mr.  Chelston,  returned  from  his 
strange  and  secret  trip  in  good  spirits,  looking  sunburnt  and  well  after 
three  days’  rest  from  his  files,  and  the  melon-like  interior  of  the  Court 
House. 

“How  now?”  I  asked  him  all  in  a  hurry,  “did  you  see  the  Budmarsh?” 

Mr.  Chelston  nodded  his  head.  He  said  “Yes.” 

“And  what  did  you  do?” 

Mr.  Chelston  replied:  “He  has  been  disposed  of.” 

“How?  Disposed  of?  Have  you,  then,  brought  him  back  to  be  tried?” 

Mr.  Chelston  regarded  me  very  wisely  and  very  kindly,  just  as  many 
years  ago  my  own  Father  regarded  me  when  I  peppered  him  with  foolish 
questions. 

“All  I  can  tell  you  is  just  that,  Nehra.  He  has  been  successfully  dis¬ 
posed  of.  We  shall  be  troubled  by  him  no  more.” 

Then  he  laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said: 

“The  successful  master  of  a  machine  knows  at  once  when  that  ma¬ 
chine  has  temporarily  broken  down,  Arvind,  and  he  Takes  Steps.  I  have 
just  taken  steps,  in  the  Jungle.  That  is  all.  Have  a  cigarette?” 

So  I  had  a  cigarette,  and  wondered  greatly.  And  I  find  it  is  true,  .the 
gang  is  now  broken  up.  Since  that  time,  two  months  ago,  we  have  no 
more  reports  from  any  of  the  mills.  Sometimes  I  am  eaten  up  with  curiosity 
and  beg  my  good  friend  to  let  me  into  this  secret  of  his  efficacy  with 
thieves.  All  Mr.  Chelston  will  say  on  such  occasions  is: 

“I  never  chips  nor  cracks.  When  I  breaks  I  smashes  utterly.” 
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Already  it  becomes  very  hot  here.  In  the  trees  the  Hot  Weather  Bird 
calls  and  calls,  like  one  heralding  a  disaster.  Flying  foxes  hang  head 
downwards  in  bunches  in  the  trees  aroimd  the  Courts,  and  the  smell  of 
them  reaches  into  our  office,  so  rank  it  is.  All  the  world  is  now  eating 
mangoes  and  throwing  away  the  stones  so  that  the  ground  is  littered 
with  them,  and  after  the  mangoes  come  many  flies,  and  after  the  flies, 
the  cholera  which  rages  here  every  season  without  any  failing. 

Very  sordid,  very  dirty  a  place  is  Myosein,  and  yet  along  the  river 
banks  it  is  beautiful.  Down  on  the  tide  come  water  hyacinths  in  purple 
and  green  masses,  like  pretty  eiderdowns  of  flowers  floating  over  the 
water.  The  sunset  paints  the  river  the  colour  of  opals  and  in  it  the  golden 
pagoda  mirrors  itself,  a  smaller  replica  of  the  golden  pagoda  in  Ran¬ 
goon.  White  paddy  birds  come  winging  along  over  the  river,  and  for  a 
little  while  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  bazaar  fades  from  the  mind. 

To-day  I  went  to  a  hanging. 

It  was  Mr.  Chelston  who  took  me. 

“One  of  these  days  you  will  have  to  attend  these  things  on  your  own. 
Better  learn  the  ropes  now,”  he  said  to  me.  So  we  repaired  to  the  jail.  It 
is  a  sad  place  of  brick,  clean  inside  and  standing  amongst  many  acres  of 
vegetables,  which  the  convicts  themselves  bring  up  by  hand.  I  do  not 
think  that  prison  is  much  deterrent  to  the  Burman,  nor  as  far  as  that 
goes,  to  the  less  educated  Indian.  There  is  no  shame  attached  to  a  so¬ 
journ  there,  and  you  get  free  and  good  food  at  regular  intervals.  Only  the 
lack  of  women  and  of  tobacco  are  regarded  as  privations.  Many  of  the 
older  Burmans,  I  learn,  hastily  commit  some  offence  when  they  are  lib¬ 
erated,  so  that  they  may  return  there  again. 

I  was  taken  to  inspect  the  kitchen  and  see  and  taste  some  of  their  food. 
It  was  very  good.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  a  Government  official,  to  go 
and  inspect  the  jail  regularly  and  to  make  himself  familiar  with  their 
food. 

I  spoke  to  several  Indians  there.  They  seemed  very  contented,  save 
for  this  one  complaint,  that  tobacco  and  women  were  much  missed.  In 
the  jail  I  noticed  there  were  no  Chinamen,  but  this,  Mr.  Chelston  as¬ 
sured  me,  was  not  due  to  virtue,  but  cunning,  as  no  Chinaman  ever  got 
caught,  being  much  too  clever.  They  continue  to  flourish  and  prosper 
imtil  in  due  course  they  are  rich  enough  to  retire  from  business  and 
become  Members  of  the  Legislative  Coxmcil,  and  more  often  than  not, 
are  Knighted  in  a  verv  short  time. 
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THE  BOAT  CLUB,  RANGOON. 

Wherever  the  Briton  may  go  he  will  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  start  a  "club  ’’  of  some  sort.  If  an  attractive  sheet  of  water  be  available,  whether  it  be  on  an  Equatorial 
Lagoon,  or  on  some  half-frozen  fiord  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Pole,  the  club  will  pretty  surely  take  the  form  of  a  rowing  or  sailing  club.  Burma  is  par  excellence  the 
land  of  the  waterman  ;  Holland  is  a  dry  country  in  comparison  with  it,  Venice  merely  a  miniature  example  of  the  vast  territory  through  which  the  Irawadi  flows,  and 
which  contains  hundreds  of  miles  of  open  waterways  running  far  into  the  land.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  British  residents  at  Rangoon  should  take 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  the  country  offers  for  a  peculiarly  British  recreation.  We  here  see  the  charming  clubhouse  of  the  Rangoon  Club.  It 
is  noticeable  that  apparently  the  West  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  East  in  the  matter  of  boat-building,  for  the  skiff  and  the  canoe  in  the  picture  hail  from  the  Thames 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  respectively. 


Photo  :  Watts  &  Skeen,  Rangoon. 
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For  myself  I  had  no  wish  to  participate  at  a  hanging  and  asked  Mr. 
Chelston  why  this  was  necessary.  He  then  informed  me  of  a  strange 
custom  amongst  these  people.  They  do  not  greatly  object  to  being  hanged 
so  long  as  there  is  a  Government  official  present  at  the  hanging.  If  no 
official  is  present,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  fuss.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  a  simple  one.  You  can  hang  a  man’s  body  and  so  be  rid  of  it.  But 
you  carmot  hang  his  soul.  There  his  soul  is,  and  must  remain  always  in 
the  jail,  unless  given  special  permission  to  depart  by  a  Government  Of¬ 
ficial  or  other  Authority. 

The  Burmese  people  are  very  particular  about  this,  and  Mr.  Chelston 
told  me  how  only  the  previous  week  the  wife  of  Ba  Hla,  our  clerk,  de¬ 
ceased  of  cholera,  had  arrived  in  the  office  to  ask  him  to  dismiss  her 
husband  officially,  as  although  his  body  was  indeed  dead,  his  soul  still 
remained  over  the  Petty  Cash  book  because  as  yet  he  had  not  had  the 
official  sack. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Chelston  gave  her  a  paper  which  said  that  Maung  Ba 
Hla  had  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant  and  left  the  situation  through  no 
fault,  but  with  the  Commissioner’s  full  permission  and  consent,  and  so  the 
lady  departed  very  happy  taking  away  the  soul  of  her  husband  with  her. 

All  this  Mr.  Chelston  told  me  while  we  waited  for  our  hanging.  The 
prisoner  had  done  many  cruel  actions  and  looked  at  the  last  a  trifle 
ashamed  of  himself.  As  he  stood  upon  the  gallows,  Mr.  Chelston  raised 
his  topee  in  his  polite  manner  and  said  in  his  quiet  voice: 

“Maung  Lu  Gale,  committed  to  Death  for  murder,  you  may  leave  this 
jail  with  my  full  permission  and  consent.”  After  which  Maimg  Lu  Gale 
did  so. 


Old  Etonians,  Rickshaws  and  Bears 

by  Oswald  Lewis  (1929) 

Bhamo,  January  1927. 

MY  DEAR  ROSE, 

This  little  place  is  some  1,028  miles  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
and  it  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  its  being  a  convenient  starting-point 
for  caravans  into  western  China,  which  lies  just  across  the  border  ^not 
a  pleasant  land  to  visit  at  the  moment,  according  to  all  accounts. 
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I  arrived  here  by  easy  stages,  staying  for  some  time  in  Rangoon,  Kalaw, 
and  Mandalay  on  the  v^ay  up. 

My  first  impression  of  Burma  was  one  of  disappointment. 

Somehow,  from  reading  Kipling’s  account  of  a  visit  to  Rangoon,  I 
had  expected  a  country  full  of  fairy  palaces  or  something  of  that  sort, 
whereas  the  fact  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pagodas,  the  old  Bur¬ 
mese  buildings,  being  constructed  of  wood,  have  either  perished  by  fire 
or  are  now  protected  by  corrugated  iron  roofs  so  hideous  that  their  sur¬ 
vival  is  a  doubtful  benefit. 

The  habit  the  Burmese  kings  had  of  constantly  founding  new  capital 
cities,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  old  ones,  has  also  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  ancient  buildings. 

While  as  to  the  pagodas  (which  I  was  surprised  to  find  shaped  like  a 
handbell  for  the  most  part),  with  the  few  exceptions  they  are  left  to 
decay  from  the  moment  that  they  are  completed.  According  to  Buddhist 
ideas,  if  a  man  build  a  new  pagoda  he  acquires  merit,  while  if  he  repair 
one  already  built  (unless  it  be  some  very  sacred  fane,  like  the  celebrated 
Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon),  any  merit  there  may  be  in  the  matter 
goes  to  the  man  who  originally  built  it.  Consequently  the  country 
swarms  with  pagodas  of  all  sizes,  in  every  imaginable  state  of  dilapi¬ 
dation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  began  to  see  something  of  the  people  and 
their  ways  I  found  them  so  attractive  that  I  would  gladly  have  prolonged 
my  stay  in  the  country. 

I  came  across  from  Ceylon  in  a  B.I.  boat,  missing  a  terrific  cyclone  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  about  thirty-six  hours. 

When  we  had  been  at  sea  three  days,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  a  fellow-traveller  who  was  also  wandering  round  the  world  I  re¬ 
marked,  “I  see  that,  like  myself,  you  are  travelling  alone.”  “Oh,  no,”  he 
replied,  “I  have  a  friend  with  me.”  I  thought  over  the  various  people  in 
the  saloon  (we  were  a  small  company)  and  said  that  I  had  not  noticed  his 
friend.  “You  haven’t  seen  him,”  he  explained;  “he  has  not  left  his  bunk 
since  we  started.”  I  expressed  polite  regret,  and,  the  sea  being  calm, 
enquired  what  was  the  matter.  “I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply;  “he  won’t 
speak  to  me!”  This  was  too  much  for  my  gravity,  and  when  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  laughing  I  advised  him  to  lose  his  friend  in  Burma,  but  I  found 
afterwards  that  they  got  on  excellently  together.  ...  I  always  did  think 
there  was  something  a  bit  odd  about  Old  Etonians. . . . 
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. . .  Next  morning  we  disembarked,  and,  after  settling  in  at  the  Strand 
Hotel,  I  went  to  call  on  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  to  whom  I  had  letters 
of  introduction. 

He  was  much  scandalised  on  learning  that  I  had  arrived  at  his  house 
in  a  rickshaw — ^nay,  even  worse,  that  the  offending  vehicle  was  even 
then  waiting  in  his  courtyard  to  take  me  back  to  my  hotel.  “No  white 
man  except  a  ship’s  steward  or  an  American  tourist  ever  rides  in  a  rick¬ 
shaw  in  Rangoon,”  he  remarked  severely,  and  was  only  mollified  when 
I  pleaded  my  extreme  youth  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  friends  from 
the  Far  East.  All  the  same,  now  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the  august  pres¬ 
ence,  I  will  mention  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  English  residents  in 
Rangoon  are  very  foolish  to  despise  these  useful  little  vehicles. . . . 

. . .  The  average  Burman  is  a  nice  fellow,  and  he  has  a  charming  wife! 
And  in  a  world  where  bachelors  have  to  be  amused,  what  more  can  any 
married  man  do? 

But  they  are  delicious,  the  little  Burmese  ladies!  Bright-coloured  silk 
tameins  wound  tightly  round  the  figure,  and  little  short  coatees,  a  mass 
of  dark  hair  neatly  piled  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  instead  of  a  hat  a 
flower  worn  in  the  hair . . .  tres  bien  soignee  ...  the  daintiest  little  packet 
of  contours  surmoimted  by  a  smile  that  one  could  wish  to  see.  I  must 
confess  that  it  was  a  bit  of  a  shock  the  first  time  I  saw  one  smoking  an 
immense  cheroot! .... 

. . .  After  a  detour  to  visit  the  Southern  Shan  States  I  went  on  by  rail  to 
Mandalay. 

I  travelled  by  night,  sharing  a  compartment  with  another  man,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  in  India,  we  had  carefully  bolted  all  the 
doors  and  shutters  before  turning  in.  About  midnight  we  were  roused  by 
a  terrific  hubbub,  and  discovered  that  some  other  Englishman  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  get  a  berth  on  the  train  at  a  wayside  station.  We  opened 
the  door  of  our  carriage,  and  in  stepped  a  big  Forest  Officer.  After  apolo¬ 
gising  for  disturbing  us,  he  said,  “Do  you  fellows  mind  if  I  bring  in  a 
■  couple  of  live  bears?”  We  thought  the  moment  singularly  ill  chosen  for 
idle  badinage,  and  said  so  in  no  undecided  manner,  whereupon,  without 
further  argument,  he  brought  in  two  live  bears,  and  we  all  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  together! 

It  has  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  the  next  time  I  am  about  to  go  bathing- 
with  a  friend,  and  he  says,  “Do  you  mind  if  I  bring  my  tame  shark  with 
me?’’  I  shall  say  “I  strongly  object”— just  in  case! 
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Shrill  Voices  from  the  *  Seraglio’ 

by  ‘•Jeff’  (1910) 


Maymyo, 
30th  December. 

DEAREST  MAMMA, — We  arrived  here  three  days  ago,  after  a  long 
but  quite  comfortable  journey  lasting  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
the  first  I  had  travelled  on  a  railway  in  the  East  and  of  course  everything 
struck  me  as  rather  strange  compared  ^vith  a  journey  at  home.  In  the 
first  place  I  may  say  that  I  was  not  impressed  with  the  Rangoon  railway 
station.  On  arrival  there  at  midday  for  the  mail  train,  we  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  driving  up  to  the  entrance.  A  block  of  ticca-ghcaries  was  collected 
round  the  one  entrance  to  the  station,  although  it  is  true  that  eventually 
they  were  moved  one  in  succession;  their  passengers,  who  were  Burmans, 
Chinese  or  Indians,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  moved  on,  and  after 
leaving  the  gharries,  formed  a  shrieking  mob  struggling  round  the  ticket- 
office  and  laden  with  the  weirdest  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  travelling 
luggage  you  could  possibly  imagine.  I  saw  one  woman,  a  Burmese,  with 
a  large  yellow  tin  box  tied  up  in  a  dirty  cloth  balanced  on  her  head,  on 
top  of  this  was  an  enamelled  basin  containing  a  variety  of  odds  and 
ends.  She  had  a  basket  of  live  ducks  in  one  hand,  a  baby  on  the  other 
arm,  and  her  ticket  in  her  mouth.  This  is  merely  a  sample  of  what  most 
of  them  were  laden  with.  Half  naked  coolies  were  struggling  and  wran¬ 
gling  to  get  to  the  ticket-office,  and  the  odours  were  something  appalling, 
for  we  had  to  get  past  this  crowd.  On  the  platform,  which  is  narrow  and 
not  too  clean,  the  scrimmage  was  much  the  same,  and  really  I  think  that 
for  such  a  large  and  important  place  as  Rangoon  is,  the  station  accom¬ 
modation  is  most  inadequate  and  inconvenient.  I  am  told,  indeed,  that 
the  stations  at  some  of  the  other  more  important  places  on  the  line,  are  in 
comparison  far  more  commodious  and  up-to-date.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  with  our  carriage  (which  was  a  reserved  one) 
with  its  sleeping,  dressing  and  feeding  arrangements,  all  very  nice  and 
comfortable.  Our  servants  were  near  at  hand  too,  so  that  once  we  were 
off  we  really  travelled  with  as  great  ease  and  luxury,  or  even  more,  as 
one  could  get  on  a  long  journey  on  the  Continent,  either  in  France  or 
Germany.  The  earlier  part  of  the  journey  was  through  the  flat  and  some¬ 
what  uninteresting  country  of  Lower  Burma,  and  it  was  not  imtil  next 
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morning  that  I  looked  out  and  found  that  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  had 
entirely  changed.  On  the  eastern  side  there  were  ranges  of  high  hills, 
mountains  we  should  call  them  at  home  and  the  scenery  was  quite  de¬ 
lightful,  with  the  banks  of  mist  and  light  cloud  still  hovering  on  the 
summits,  or  hung  in  fleecy  swathes  along  the  lower  slopes.  I  had  no  idea 
Burma  could  be  like  this,  and  had  pictured  it  all  as  being  flat,  swampy 
and  covered  with  tropical  jungle,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rangoon.  Here,  where,  as  Aunt  told  me,  we  were  nearly 
out  of  the  tropics,  there  was  only  low  scrub  to  be  seen,  and  in  places 
miles  of  open  dry  and  rather  arid  country  right  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  were,  however,  beautifully  wooded  up  to  their  summits.  Aunt 
also  told  me  that  east  of  these  ranges  there  is  a  quite  delightful  country, 
more  like  a  part  of  Europe  than  of  Asia,  which  is  known  as  the  Shan 
States,  and  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  high  level  plateaux,  some 
of  them  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  of  rolling  grass  lands,  with  scat¬ 
tered  woods  of  pine,  oak  and  fir  trees. 

It  really  seems  wonderful  that  Burma  could  be  like  that,  for  at  home 
(and  even  in  Rangoon)  there  are  people  who  would  believe  one  was 
telling  travellers’  tales  if  one  painted  a  part  of  Burma  in  these  attractive 
colours.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  if  it  is  so,  why  half  these  people 
who  live  out  here  don’t  go  and  inhabit  these  favoured  tracts!  Or  is  it  that 
they  prefer  the  sticky  heat  of  the  plains?  At  least  they  might  make  a 
railway  there  one  would  think,  so  that  the  country  should  become  more 
accessible!  There  is  some  talk  of  it.  Aunt  tells  me,  but  so  far  it  has  got  no 
further  than  talk. 

However,  to  get  on  with  our  journey.  We  reached  our  northernmost 
limit  at  the  junction  of  Myohaung,  close  to  Mandalay,  about  6  a.m.  and 
then  branched  off  eastwards,  and  by  7  o’clock  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  which  the  railway  climbs  up  in  a  succession  of  zigzags.  Going  up  it 
was  lovely,  and  soon  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  plains  beneath  us, 
with  the  River  Irrawaddy  looking  like  a  silver  snake  in  the  far  distance. 
Mandalay  was  also  visible,  and  with  glasses  I  could  make  out  the  fort 
and  the  thousand  pagodas,  and  several  other  of  the  sights  I  have  heard 
about.  Our  onward  journey  to  Maymyo,  being  all  up  a  steep  incline, 
was  very  slow,  but  at  last  about  1 1  a.m.  we  arrived.  Do  you  know. 
Mamma,  I  was  not  very  much  attracted  by  my  first  sight  of  the  place.  It 
seemed  pretty,  it’s  true,  in  a  suburban  sort  of  way,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  reminded  me  of — some  of  those  places  one  sees  from  the  railway 
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at  home  just  outside  London.  The  houses,  too,  appeared  to  have  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  “very  desirable  villa  residence”  type,  being  for 
the  most  part  of  red  brick  with  neat  little  gardens  round  them.  The  scen¬ 
ery  which  I  had  looked  forward  to  was  a  little  disappointing.  Although 
we  were  amongst  the  hills,  there  was  nothing  visible  near  of  any  height 
and  only  in  the  far  distance  could  one  see  some  higher  hills. 

Mr.  Anstruther’s  son,  who  has  some  post  or  other  up  here,  met  us  and 
drove  us  to  the  house  which  had  been  lent  to  Aunt,  and,  as  the  houses  go, 
I  thought  it  one  of  the  nicest  I  had  yet  seen,  being  in  larger  grounds  and 
more  secluded  than  most  of  the  others.  We  were  not  a  bit  tired,  as  we 
had  had  such  a  restful  journey.  I  know  I  slept  as  soundly  as  I  had  ever 
done  in  my  life — and  so  within  a  couple  of  hours  all  our  things  were 
unpacked  by  the  maid  and  the  ayahs,  and  we  were  quite  settled  in  and 
sitting  down  to  lunch  feeling  as  if  we  had  been  up  here  quite  a  long  time, 
for  everything  was  running  smoothly,  some  of  Aunt’s  servants  having 
come  on  a  couple  of  days  before  us.  Afterwards  we  lay  down  for  a  little 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  the  hills  and  the  scent  of  the 
roses  which  grew  in  profusion  everywhere  round  the  house.  Later  on  we 
went  out  for  a  drive  and  made  a  few  calls,  all  of  them  on  old  friends  of 
Aunt’s,  and  then  about  6  o’clock  we  drove  to  Club.  I  was  agreeably 
impressed  with  this,  I  admit,  expecting,  as  I  had  been,  something  like  the 
Gymkhana  in  Rangoon.  It  was  not  a  bit  like  that.  Mamma,  but  much 
nicer.  The  view  from  it  is  very  pretty  as  it  has  a  stretch  of  lawns  (real 
nice  English  looking  ones)  and  terraces  in  front,  and  then  beyond  these 
the  polo-ground  and  golf-links,  and  further  still  some  rolling  country 
dotted  with  big  trees  and  backed  by  pretty  wooded  heights,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  house  or  two  showing  amongst  the  foliage.  All  seemed  very 
peaceful;  there  were  no  ticca-gharries  and  no  motors  that  I  could  see. 
The  ladies’  rooms  of  the  Club  (which  take  up  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  whole  building,  it  appears)  are  bright  and  cheery,  and  the  night  I 
arrived,  although  dancing  was  not  in  progress,  there  were  evident  quite 
a  lot  of  men  in  the  ladies’  room — a  miracle,  indeed,  I  thought — a  change 
after  Rangoon  and  its  bar,  which,  except  on  dancing  nights  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  attract  the  men  far  more  than  we  do.  There  is  a  bar  here  too. 
Mamma,  in  the  men’s  part  of  the  Club,  as  I  was  told,  but  “only  a  little 
one”,  like  the  baby  in  ‘Midshipman  Easy’.  Bridge  seemed  to  be  no  less 
popular,  however;  for  the  ladies  here  have  their  own  bridge-room,  where, 
as  one  man  informed  me,  most  ungallantly  I  think,  “they  can  cheat  and 
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squabble  to  their  hearts’  content”.  Apropos  of  this  I  heard  a  good  tale, 
but  of  its  truth  I  cannot  vouch,  that  one  night  here  while  Bridge  (with  a 
big  ‘B’)  was  in  progress  in  this  ‘sanctum  sanctorum’  of  my  sex  and 
which  here  adjoins  the  general  ladies’  room  there  arose  the  sound  of 
shrill  voices  from  the  ‘  Seraglio’  (as  the  men  have  dubbed  it)  and,  in  the 
silence  which  followed,  there  was  the  sound,  loud,  distinct  and  unmis¬ 
takable,  of  a  “smack”.  Those  in  the  outer  room  looked  at  each  other 
aghast,  and  then  there  were  a  few  giggles.  In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  discover  the  reason  of  the  sound  and  to  elucidate  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery,  the  cause  of  that  smack  has  never  been  divulged.  It 
is  hazarded  that  the  killing  of  a  too-persistent  mosquito  on  a  fair  cheek 
may  have  been  responsible  for  it;  but  there  are  a  few  bold  enough  to  hint 
that  a  lady  carried  away  by  annoyance  at  her  partner’s  bad  play,  so  far 
forgot  herself  as  thus  to  administer  condign  punishment  for  the  latter’s 
revoke  or  other  mistake. 


Lord  of  1  Pony 

by  H,  H,  Munro  fSaki] 


MAYMYO, 

23.4.94. 

I  am  still  delighted  with  this  place,  it  is  delightfully  cool  and  we  have 
whist  every  night  and  dine  and  breakfast  in  each  other’s  houses  rather 
more  frequently  than  in  our  own;  not  much  work  to  do,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  sport  to  be  had.  ...  I  heard  a  good  story  of  some  police  officer  to 
whom  one  of  the  petty  Burman  princelings  wrote  an  official  letter,  styl¬ 
ing  himself  as  usual  “Lord  of  a  100  elephants,”  etc.,  etc.  The  police 
officer  in  reply  called  himself  Lord  of  1  pony,  a  half-bred  terrier,  3 
puppies,  1 3  fowls  and  1  duck.  The  princeling  kicked  up  no  end  of  a  row. 

My  goose  has  hatched  out  a  brood  of  goslings  in  spite  of  40  miles’ 
transit  in  a  jostling  bullock  cart. 

“H.  H.  MUNRO.” 
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CHAPTER  9 


BURMESE  BOAT-JOURNEYS 


A  Burmese  Boat-Journey 

by  P.  Hordern  (1889) 

Th&e  IS  one  province  of  the  Indian  empire  which,  in  regard  to  its  rural 
communications,  is  like  Venice  among  the  towns  of  Europe.  A  network 
of  waterways,  the  high-roads  of  this  country  are  broad  rivers,  the  by¬ 
roads  are  tidal  creeks.  The  common  mode  of  travel  from  place  to  place 
is  by  boat.  Every  child  is  as  much  at  home  in  his  canoe  as  the  Yorkshire 
boy  on  his  bare-backed  horse.  For  months  in  every  year  towns  and 
villages,  built  of  ephemeral  bamboo  and  leaves,  stand  plunged  in  water 
to  the  basement,  sometimes  even  to  the  roof,  and  a  canoe  is  moored  at 
every  door.  In  this  province  the  European  officer  traverses  his  district 
by  country  boat;  and  in  his  early  training  at  home  for  Eastern  service, 
the  art  of  riding,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  arts  of  swimming  and  boating. 

Among  many  boat-joumeys  in  this  land  of  waters,  it  has  twice  fallen 
to  me  to  traverse  a  belt  of  country  in  which  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
water-travel  are  so  concentrated  into  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  as  to  form 
a  succession  of  pictures  not  less  striking  in  their  way  than  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  marvels  which  keep  the  traveller  agaze  as  he  crosses  an  Alpine 
pass. 

Each  time  I  have  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  try  to  arrest  the  passing 
panorama,  and  to  fix  some  of  its  fleeting  beauties,  however  imperfectly, 
either  with  pen  or  pencil. 

The  railway  which  traverses  the  Sittang  valley  from  Rangoon  to 
Toungoo — ^now  pushed  forward  to  Mandalay — leaves  the  old  Burmese 
town  of  Shwegyin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sittang,  some  fifteen  miles  to  the 
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eastward.  The  journey  thence  from  Rangoon  must  be  made  either  direct 
by  boat,  as  from  time  immemorial,  or  by  train  as  far  as  the  station  of 
Pyuntaza.  From  this  point  the  Sittang  is  reached  at  one  season  by  road, 
but  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  when  the  whole  country  is  flooded,  by 
canoe.  It  is  this  latter  journey,  made  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  of 
which  the  strangeness  prompts  me  to  speak  here. 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  railway  station,  the  traveller  finds  drawn 
up  in  line  at  the  edge  of  a  sluggish  stream  a  dozen  long  canoes  bound  for 
Shwegyin  or  other  station  on  the  Sittang  river.  The  fore-part  of  each 
canoe  is  occupied  by  two  men  with  paddles.  At  the  stem  is  a  boarded 
space  for  the  passengers,  with  arched  covering  of  bamboo  matting,  ar¬ 
ranged  as  in  boats  on  the  Italian  lakes,  behind  which  there  is  room  only 
for  the  steersman.  The  bamboo  canopy  is  so  low  that  it  is  only  possible 
to  sit  or  lie  down  after  climbing  into  the  boat  on  hands  and  knees;  but 
with  mgs  and  pillows  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  no  less  luxury  than  in 
a  punt  on  the  summer  Cherwell,  and  for  a  five  hours’  journey  through 
fascinating  scenery,  the  situation  is  one  of  anything  but  discomfort. 

As  the  boat  glides  for  the  first  mile  through  level  rice-fields,  attention 
is  most  drawn  to  the  picturesque  figures  of  the  Burmese  boatmen  as 
they  paddle  leisurely  along,  laughing  together  is  low  conversation, — for 
there  are  no  merrier  people  in  the  world  than  the  Burmese. 

The  dress  consists  only  of  a  coarse  silk  waist-cloth  falling  to  the  feet, 
and  short  white  cotton  jacket;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  figure 
is  the  head.  The  long  hair  of  the  Burman  is  his  glory,  no  less  than  that  of 
his  sisters;  and  in  this  country  the  degradation  of  the  “prison  crop”  adds 
terribly  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  Usually  tied  in  a  tight  shining 
ball  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  hair  is  often  left  folded  in  trailing  lengths 
with  the  gay-coloured  silk  turban  invariably  worn.  Surmounting  this, 
the  boatmen  wear,  for  protection  from  sim  and  rain,  a  characteristic 
circular  hat,  with  broad  stiff  brim  and  sharp-pointed  conical  crown, 
made,  like  almost  everything  in  common  use  in  the  country,  from  that 
wonderful  plant  the  bamboo. 

But  from  the  human  figures  in  the  foregroimd,  the  eye  is  soon  drawn 
to  the  wild  scene  through  which  we  are  passing.  Entering  a  narrow 
waterway,  bordered  by  a  firinge  of  dense  underwood,  by  which  the  boat 
brushes  on  either  side,  we  presently  emerge  into  a  forest-landscape  of 
such  unusual  beauty,  that  we  seem  to  have  lighted  on  the  veritable  reality 
of  dreamland. 
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Without  exaggeration,  one  seems  to  have  left  the  everyday  world  far 
away,  and  to  be  moving  through  an  enchanted  land.  In  attempting  to 
recall  the  scene,  one  experiences  precisely  the  same  difficulties  as  in 
trying  to  describe  a  dream;  so  that  no  language  seems  really  appropri¬ 
ate,  but  the  conventional  wording  in  which  dreams  are  clothed. 

Methought  I  was  suddenly  transported  fi*om  the  bright  glare  of  Eastern 
sunshine  to  the  intense  stillness  of  a  vast  tropical  forest.  There  was  no 
confinement  of  space,  for  the  overarching  roof  of  leaves  was  so  lofty 
and  so  finely  interwoven,  as  to  seem  hardly  nearer  or  more  palpable 
than  the  sky  in  the  world  of  reality;  yet  so  deep  was  the  shade,  that,  but 
for  stray  gleams  which  here  and  there  stole  in  at  some  unseen  loophole, 
and  threw  a  fairy  light  into  far-off  comers,  the  daylight  was  converted 
into  a  uniform  soft  green  twilight.  The  burning  air  had  become  cool  and 
still,  and  silence  reigned  as  in  some  vast  empty  cathedral. 

I  was  on  land,  and  yet  reclining  luxuriously  in  a  boat;  and  the  figures 
of  the  boatmen,  my  only  companions — of  strange  complexion  and  garb 
and  language — seemed  in  harmony  with  the  unearthly  surroundings.  For 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  scene  was,  that  instead  of  the  solid  ground, 
with  beds  of  fern  and  scrub,  such  as  underlie  the  earthly  forest,  this 
labyrinth  of  wild  vegetation  was  planted  in  the  still  waters  of  a  lake. 
Instead  of  the  woodman’s  footpath  threading  the  maze,  there  was  fi-ee 
passage  on  eveiy  side,  through  avenues  of  tree-stems  and  walls  of  brush¬ 
wood,  reeds,  and  grasses.  Through  this  pathless  wilderness  the 
waterways,  known  only  to  the  half-human  creatures  by  whom  it  was 
haunted,  were  marked  at  intervals  by  notches  on  the  trees,  or  where  a 
passage  was  cut  through  some  dense  hedge  of  bush.  On  all  sides  the 
view  was  bounded  by  towering  walls  of  foliage,  rising  fi’om  invisible 
stems,  and  receding  fi’om  time  to  time  into  dark  glades  of  deepest  shadow. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  boat  cut  its  way  through  the  silent  waters,  an 
opening  in  the  maze  would  reveal  gigantic  trunks  and  outlines  of  stately 
trees  reared  against  the  sky.  From  the  surface  of  the  water  out  of  which 
they  rose,  as  far  skyward  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stems  and  branches 
were  clothed  thick  with  ferns  and  orchids,  and  trailing  and  climbing 
plants.  Here,  in  undisturbed  profusion,  grew  the  elkhom  and  hart’s- 
tongue,  and  conspicuous  for  loveliness  of  form  and  colour,  the  beautiful 
bird’s-nest  fern,  with  its  crown  of  pale-green  leaves  planted  in  mossy 
clefts  at  inaccessible  heights,  and  standing  out  in  bright  prominence 
against  the  blue  depths  of  the  forest.  Crashing  through  masses  of  tan- 
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gled  shrubbery,  starred  here  and  there  with  wild  jasmine,  and  winding 
through  irregular  aisles  formed  by  trees  on  either  side,  our  boat  crept  on 
its  way,  from  hour  to  hour,  to  the  stranger  not  less  in  need  of  compass 
than  the  ship  in  mid-ocean  or  caravan  on  the  African  desert. 

At  each  turn  some  new  beauty  was  made  visible,  and  the  stillness, 
disturbed  only  by  the  plash  of  the  paddles,  or  at  rare  intervals  by  some 
far-off  bird-call,  or  by  a  stray  monkey  dashing  from  tree  to  tree,  added 
to  the  weird  influences  of  the  place. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  clear  tones  of  a  child’s  voice 
ringing  through  the  forest  in  a  wild  unknown  cadence,  and  at  a  bend  in 
the  route  a  black  narrow  canoe  shot  across  our  path,  laden  with  women 
and  children,  singing  as  they  went,  dressed  in  silks  of  many  colours,  and 
packed  in  with  piles  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Passing  soon  afterwards  through  a  bamboo  gateway,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  a  watery  village  buried  deep  in  the  forest.  Every  house  stood 
reared  on  piles  just  above  the  water’s  edge;  boats  and  canoes  were  moored 
to  the  steps  of  the  houses,  or  flitted  from  place  to  place;  and  the 
amphibious  population  gazed  with  delight  from  houses  and  boats  at  the 
passing  strangers.  Then  the  village  was  left  behind,  and  presently  the 
narrow  way  opened  into  a  tiny  lake  literally  embosomed  in  the  wood¬ 
land,  like  a  lark’s  nest  hidden  among  meadow-grasses, — ^with  its  reedy 
and  mossy  banks,  its  still  clear  waters,  and  overhanging  canopies  of 
leaves,  a  fitting  playgroimd  for  Titania  and  her  fairies. 

At  length  came  the  first  signs  that  we  were  nearing  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  trees  became  rarer  and  the  light  brighter.  The  undergrowth 
of  thorny  shrubs  was  exchanged  for  tall  pink-tufted  grasses  overshad¬ 
owing  the  boat.  The  stillness  of  the  water  gave  place  to  eddies  and  strong 
currents,  setting  in  one  direction  and  carrying  us  more  rapidly  onward, 
till,  through  an  opening  in  the  reeds,  a  vista  of  distant  landscape  broke 
upon  the  sight;  the  boat  shot  forward  from  its  leafy  prison  into  the  light 
of  day, — and  I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream!  I  was  once  more  on 
earth,  under  the  open  sky,  in  a  Burmese  country  boat,  on  a  side-eddy  of 
the  great  Sittang  river.  It  was  with  a  palpable  sense  of  relief  that  one 
breathed  again,  as  if  escaped  from  a  spell-bound  world,  in  sight  of  the 
familiar  heavens  and  fleeting  rain-clouds,  and  heard  again  the  sounds  of 
earthly  life.  Skirting  a  succession  of  sandy  grass-covered  islands,  we 
were  soon  in  sight  of  the  full  body  of  the  stream,  flowing  at  this  season 
like  a  mill-race,  and  at  the  point  of  issue  nearly  a  mile  across. 
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It  is  a  grand  river  the  Sittang,  and  though  exceeded  in  size  by  the 
Irrawaddy  and  Salween,  has  a  character,  a  beauty,  and  even  a  mystery 
of  its  own.  Many  an  English  soldier  knows  well  the  steep  cliffs  of  its 
banks,  with  their  fringe  of  forest-trees  and  elephant-grass;  its  tortuous 
windings;  its  swift  currents,  and  the  treachery  of  its  endless  sandbanks. 
But  the  terrors  of  the  river  have  their  climax  in  the  famous  bore  or  tidal 
wave,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  river’s  mouth,  and  surpassing  in  gran¬ 
deur  and  destructive  power  the  same  phenomenon  as  known  in  any  other 
river.  Half  an  hour  before  the  huge  waves  comes  in  sight  the  roll  of  its 
thunder  is  plainly  heard,  and  at  the  cry  oV'‘Dee,  DeeV  every  boat  within 
miles  is  drawn  up  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  irresistible  tide;  and  it  i$  not 
till  long  after  it  has  passed  up  the  stream,  bearing  great  tree-trunks  and 
spars  of  wreckage,  like  straws  on  its  surface,  that  any  river-craft  dares 
to  venture  forth.  So  dangerous  are  the  approaches  to  this  river  from  the 
seaward,  that  they  are  practically  untraversed  by  human  beings.  Their 
eternal  solitudes  are  seen  only  by  cormorant  sailing  overhead,  or  alliga¬ 
tor  wallowing  in  the  mud  on  the  margin,  lonely  as  megatheria  in  the  ages 
before  man  had  place  on  the  earth. 

Pushing  through  the  reeds,  we  presently  launch  our  boat  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  river  and  cross  to  the  opposite  bank,  as  we  are  home 
rapidly  down-stream.  Here  the  banks  are  low  and  grassy,  and  the  route 
lies  by  more  than  one  peaceful  bamboo  village,  with  its  quaint  Buddhist 
monastery,  from  which  rises  the  well-known  chorus  of  children  repeat¬ 
ing  by  rote  the  combinations  of  the  Burmese  alphabet. 

Monotonous  as  is  much  of  the  scenery  of  the  Sittang,  there  are  reaches 
of  great  beauty,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  lovelier  stretch  of  river-landscape 
than  in  the  approach  to  Shwegyin  from  the  south.  As  we  draw  ^ear  to 
the  town  the  prospect  becomes  every  moment  more  beautifiil,  and  the 
signs  of  life  more  frequent. 

The  hanks  rise  into  richly  wooded  hills  on  either  side,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  moimtain-ranges  of  the  Toungoo  frontier  come  into  view.  The 
site  of  the  town  itself,  at  the  junction  with  the  Sittang  of  the  tributary 
Shwegyin  river,  is  eminently  picturesque;  and  as  a  comer  is  turned,  and 
the  first  reach  of  the  smaller  river  opens  before  us,  the  ever-prominent 
feature  of  a  Burmese  town,  the  pagoda,  comes  in  sight.  Its  graceful 
gilded  spire  rises  from  a  bower  of  trees  glowing  in  the  evening  sim,  and 
backed  by  the  blue  hills  of  the  Yonzaleen  valley.  The  whole  picture  is 
mirrored  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Sittang,  and  life  is  given  to  the 
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scene  by  the  sight  of  the  long  racing-boats  in  training  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  festival,  and  by  the  rhythmical  shouts  of  the  crews. 


A  Little  Religion  and  a  Little  Sedition 

by  Walter  B.  Harris  (1935) 

How  beautiful  they  are  those  great  rivers  of  Burma,  the  Irrawaddy  and 
the  Chindwin.  How  calm  and  peaceful  are  the  long  straight  reaches  that 
extend  for  miles  between  the  jungle-clad  mountains.  How  diverting  the 
changes  of  scenery  where  the  hills  close  in  and  the  river’s  course  turns 
this  way  and  that,  unexpectedly  revealing  at  each  new  bend  some  fresh 
aspect  of  river  life.  In  the  dry  season  the  vast  stretches  of  jungle  that 
clothe  the  hills  to  their  very  summits  are  brown  and  russet  and  gold,  but 
nearer,  along  the  banks,  the  fringe  of  vegetation  is  of  the  deepest  green, 
for  the  roots  of  the  trees  find  moisture  in  the  soil.  Amongst  groves  of 
palm  and  forest  tree,  of  mango  and  citrus,  are  villages,  stretching  along 
the  river’s  bank  their  long  line  of  thatched  matting  houses  raised  on 
piles.  Here  and  there  a  fantastic  temple,  all  points  and  spires  and  pinna¬ 
cles,  rises  above  the  rest,  or  a  group  of  white  pagodas  commemorates 
the  generosity  of  the  people.  The  steep  banks,  for  the  river  is  low  in  the 
dry  season,  lead  down  to  the  water’s  edge  where  all  day  long  groups  of 
men  and  women  and  children  come  down  to  bathe  and  the  air  is  full  of 
their  cries  and  their  laughter.  And  along  the  shore,  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  orange  blossom,  the  gaily  dressed  people  sit  and  watch  the  river 
flowing  by.  The  temple  precincts  are  gay  with  the  yellow-robed  monks. 
And  when  from  time  to  time  our  little  steamer  ties  up  for  a  spell  along¬ 
side  the  bank,  the  whole  population  is  there  to  meet  us.  As  soon  as  the 
planks  are  placed  between  the  ship  and  the  shore  there  is  a  coming  and  a 
going  of  a  gay  chattering  people  laden  with  village  produce  or  intent 
upon  the  bidding  of  farewell  to  parting  friends  or  the  welcoming  of  those 
who  come.  The  steamer,  too,  has  its  little  bazaar  on  board,  half  a  dozen 
tiny  shops,  where  the  villagers  can  purchase  their  humble  requirements 
that  come  from  the  cities  far  away.  And  on  the  upper  deck  they  all  meet, 
the  passengers  and  the  shore  folk,  and  news  passes  from  mouth  to 
mouth — ^the  price  of  rice  farther  down  the  stream;  the  coming  of  a  Pwe, 
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or  Variety  Show;  a  little  religion  and  a  little  sedition;  the  killing  of  a 
tiger  or  the  failure  of  a  crop.  And  then  the  steamer  whistles  and  all  is 
bustle  and  movement  and  the  many  visitors  crowd  ashore  again,  still 
talking  and  still  laughing.  O  happy  Burmans.  Children  of  impulse  whether 
for  good  or  evil;  content  to  enjoy  to-day  and  to  take  no  heed  for  to¬ 
morrow;  trusting  Destiny;  accepting  the  good  with  the  bad  and  laughing 
at  both.  Poverty  robed  in  silk — Want  decked  out  in  flowers.  Generous 
you  are  and  vindictive;  strong  in  your  beautiful  Buddhist  faith  and  strong 
in  your  passions;  living  leisurely,  working  when  there  is  no  money  and 
spending  it  when  there  is  on  a  little  feasting  and  a  little  flnery,  a  little 
more  in  charity  and  in  “acquiring  merit,”  be  it  by  the  offering  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  flowers  at  the  feet  of  a  benign  image  of  the  Buddha  or  the  raising 
to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  a  humble  pagoda.  Easily  led 
aright  and  still  more  easily  led  astray,  with  ears  inclined  to  the  murmurs 
of  sedition  and  hearts  prone  to  turmoil  and  unrest.  On  the  one  hand 
order,  security  but  taxes  to  pay,  and  misunderstandings.  Life  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  and  the  lure  of  men  tempting  you  to  the  cities,  to 
harness  you  to  the  treadmill  of  industry;  depriving  you  of  your  happi¬ 
ness  and  of  your  beauty  and  of  your  souls,  to  leave  you  crushed  and 
bruised  under  the  heel  of  the  Idol  of  Wealth — their  wealth  not  yours — 
broken  and  hopeless.  O  still  happy  Burman.  Keep  and  cherish  your 
happiness  for  there  is  little  of  it  in  the  world  to-day  and  many  who  would 
deprive  you  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  be  not  misled  by  the  secret  whisper¬ 
ings  of  the  jungle,  the  promises  which  can  never  be  fulfilled — ^the  breath 
of  rebellion,  the  urgings  to  revolt — for  on  that  road  lies  death.  Eschew 
violence  but  close  your  ears,  too,  to  the  men  who  would  take  you  away 
from  the  happy  haven  of  your  river  banks  to  the  dust  and  the  dirt  and  the 
degradation  of  the  oilfields  and  the  docks.  The  West  may  have  given 
much  to  the  East  but  it  has  also  taken  much  away  and  many  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside. 

Day  succeeds  day  in  the  pleasant  idleness  of  river  travel  and  yet  every 
day  has  its  incidents  and  its  interests  and  always  there  are  the  river 
banks  so  full  of  beauty  and  colour.  At  night,  for  there  is  no  travel  after 
sunset,  the  steamer  ties  up  below  some  village  fragrant  with  the  blossom 
of  its  fruit  trees.  Often  our  destination  is  reached  quite  early  and  in  the 
cool  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  there  is  time  to  wander  through  the  rice 
fields  or  to  seek  some  jungle  path  through  the  dense  forest  rich  in  flowering 
trees  that  overhang  half-hidden  creeks  or  rise  above  the  other  growth. 
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Great  black  butterflies  float  between  the  tree  trunks  and  far  above  strange 
birds  call  to  one  another.  Now  and  again  timid  monkeys  peep  through 
the  tangled  branches  to  witness  the  inexplicable  and  absurd  experiment 
that  nature  has  perpetrated  on  their  race  by  the  evolution  of  man — a 
little  disappointed,  I  hope,  at  the  results.  And  chattering,  they  go  home 
to  the  tree-tops  to  talk  about  it  and  to  protest.  And  then  we  find  our  v/ay 
back  to  the  steamer.  The  lights  are  lit  and  on  the  passengers’  deck  the 
Pongyis — ^monks  in  their  yellow  robes — ^and  the  traders  and  the  women 
and  children  sit  peacefully  and  drink  tea  and  sup  and  sleep,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  small  stringed  instrument  makes  music — a  little  clear 
cheerful  tinkling  in  the  moonlit  air. 


Coolies 

by  F.  A.  Hook  (1929) 

On  board  the  Ethiopia.  This  is  a  six-thousand-ton  turbine  steamer,  very 
smart,  clean  and  well  run,  with  excellent  accommodation.  She  has  on 
board  nineteen  first  and  thirty-two  second-class  passengers,  fifteen 
thousand  packages  of  general  cargo  and,  what  is  of  especial  interest,  a 
thousand  and  sixty-two  coolie  passengers  who  are  travelling  to  Rangoon 
for  the  Burma  rice  harvest.  Among  the  saloon  passengers  are  a  Levantine 
diamond  merchant,  his  wife,  and  their  dragoman;  a  commercial  gentleman 
who,  with  his  wife,  wanders  the  world  over,  year  in,  year  out;  a  party  of 
American  tourists,  progressing  in  leisurely  comfort,  sharply  contrasting 
in  this  respect  with  the  gregarious  and  hurried  progress  of  their 
compatriots  whom  we  had  met  in  Madras.  But  our  interest  this  morning 
is  with  the  native  passengers.  These  occupy  the  forward  well-deck,  the 
poop  deck  (both  under  awnings)  and  the  main  deck  fore  and  aft.  With 
them  are  many  children,  the  little  girls  daintily  bangled  at  wrist  and 
ankle;  a  few  of  the  boys  wearing  European  shoes  which,  stealing  away 
from  their  parents,  they  slyly  remove  with  an  immediate  and  apparent 
access  of  comfort.  Some  are  gaudily  dressed;  two  of  the  little  boys,  with 
brown  skins  and  bright  dark  eyes,  wear  gold-laced  skull  caps  and  look 
very  handsome  in  them. 
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The  deck  passenger  pays  fourteen  rupees  to  the  steamship  company 
(in  this  case  the  “British  India”)  for  the  three  days’  passage  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  Madras  to  Rangoon,  and  two  rupees  government  poll-tax 
on  entry  into  Burma.  He  brings  his  own  food,  supplements  it  by  pur¬ 
chases  at  the  bazaar  on  the  main  deck  and  is,  moreover,  provided  with  a 
galley  in  which  he  may  do  his  cooking.  In  the  bazaar  we  found  the  store¬ 
keeper,  a  fine  old  Hindu  with  flowing  white  beard  and  mane,  and  laughing, 
old,  brown  eyes,  sitting  among  his  wares.  Close  by,  his  assistants  handed 
out  portions  of  food  from  their  cooking  vessels  in  exchange  for  tickets 
previously  purchased  from  their  chief.  A  plate  of  cooked  rice  and  curry 
for  four  annas,  served  in  a  palm-leaf  plate,  which  is  thrown  overboard 
after  use,  did  not  seem  dear.  The  bazaar-keeper,  turning  towards  his 
assistants,  explains  with  a  humorous  twinkle,  that  the  system  of  tickets 
(which  are  tom  in  halves  as  the  food  is  delivered,  and  presently  passed 
back  to  the  chief)  has  been  instituted  because  his  assistants  cannot  be 
trusted  to  handle  cash.  His  servants  listen  with  amused  agreement.  He 
and  two  other  bazaar-keepers  take  turns,  he  says,  each  making  one  voy¬ 
age,  then  standing  off  for  two  voyages.  They  deposit  two  hundred  mpees 
as  a  bond  for  the  good  conduct  of  themselves  and  their  staff.  Our  cheery 
old  acquaintance  tells  us  that  before  taking  up  his  pension  and  his  present 
occupation  he  was  chief  assistant  in  a  South  Indian  Post  Office. 

Remembering  the  ignorant  strictures  of  some  stay-at-home  politicians 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  immense  sea-carriage  of  the  Indian  coolie  is 
carried  on,  we  observed  the  conditions  in  which  these  people  were  trav¬ 
elling.  Throughout  the  voyage,  except  in  monsoon  weather,  they  lie  or 
squat  on  deck  or  oti  the  hatches  (a  coveted  place),  and  on  embarking, 
sort  themselves,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  into  three  classes,  the 
superior  class  in  one  deck  section,  where  the  others  do  not  seek  places,  a 
middle  class,  and  a  third  class.  The  difference  in  dress,  character  and 
belongings  of  the  three  classes  was  strikingly  apparent.  Judging  by  one’s 
observation  of  their  dwellings  ashore,  the  conditions  in  which  they  travel 
at  sea  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  of  their  home  life.  Proper  latrine 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  running  fresh 
water  are  supplied.  But,  owing  to  the  universal  practice  of  chewing  be¬ 
tel  nut  or  leaf  and  spitting  anywhere  and  everywhere,  to  keep  their  quarters 
decently  cleansed  calls  for  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  chief  officer 
and  his  men.  Having  selected  their  pitch  on  deck,  some  of  them  make  an 
effort  at  privacy  by  attaching  sheets  to  a  stanchion  or  any  handy  upright 
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object.  One  proud  young  husband,  travelling  with  a  wife  in  purdah, 
showed  uncommon  ingenuity  in  this  respect. 

In  a  special  galley,  six  huge  steam-heated  rice  boilers  stood,  ready  for 
use,  but  these  people  prefer  the  smaller  and  more  primitive  galley  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  and  their  own  small  pots  and  pans.  We  found  the  native 
crew’s  quarters  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  rooms  of  the  purser’s  men  be¬ 
yond  reproach. 

The  commanders  of  these  local  ships  do  not  follow  the  practice  of  the 
long-distance  liners  of  holding  “divine  service”  on  Sunday,  for  devotees 
of  other  religions  than  that  of  the  Christian  are  in  a  large  and  varied 
majority.  There  were  in  the  Ethiopia,  besides  Roman  Catholic  and  Church 
of  England  people,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans  and  a  large  number  of 
Hindus  of  various  sects.  Perhaps  by  way  of  a  general  and 
undenominational  reminder  of  life  and  death,  the  commander,  on  this 
Sabbath  morning,  ordered  “fire  and  boat  stations.”  The  crew  (natives 
all)  had  no  warning  until  four  blasts  sounded  from  the  ship’s  siren.  Inside 
five  minutes  they  had  donned  life-belts,  taken  stations,  and  swung  out 
the  first  tier  of  twelve  life-boats  ready  for  loading  and  lowering.  In  two 
minutes  more,  they  had  made  the  “raft-boats,”  twelve  in  number,  each 
with  capacity  for  sixty  people,  ready  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Welwyn 
davits  so  soon  as  the  first  tier  should  have  been  put  into  the  water.  In 
very  little  more  time  the  rafts  and  boats  were  all  back  in  position,  securely 
lashed,  and  the  crew  at  rest  or  at  their  ordinary  daily  tasks. 

At  5.40  a.m.,  three  days  after  leaving  Madras,  the  Ethiopia,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Rangoon  river,  stopped  for  her  pilot.  It  was  still  dark. 
Slipping  on  a  coat  one  went  on  deck  to  find  the  pilot  cutter  standing  by, 
burning  three  white  lights  in  vertical  line.  We  made  out  her  boat,  wdth 
five  native  rowers  in  red  caps  and  blue  clothes,  alongside  in  the  light  of 
the  ship’s  saloon  port-holes.  The  pilot,  a  smart,  white-clad  figure,  wear¬ 
ing  a  topi  (for  the  sun  would  be  up  presently  and  we  had  thirty  miles  of 
tortuous  river  navigation  to  negotiate),  climbed  aboard,  crossed  the  deck 
and  passed  swiftly  to  the  bridge. 

The  river  passage  to  Rangoon  is  of  lively  interest.  In  the  flat  green 
lands  ashore,  gilded  pagodas,  aspiring  to  heaven,  all  brilliant  in  the 
morning  light,  alternate  with  the  mvmdane  oil-tanks  of  modem  com¬ 
merce.  There  is  a  constant  pageant  of  craft  of  all  kinds,  belonging  to  all 
the  centuries.  As  we  approach  our  tying-up  place  the  steamship  begins 
to  predominate.  We  learn  that  the  Ethiopia'*  s  owners  have  no  less  than 
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nineteen  big  ships  in  the  port,  all  at  work.  Sampans,  swift,  seemingly 
unstable,  but,  doubtless,  safe  enough,  are  moving  in  all  directions.  As 
the  ship  makes  fast  at  the  wharf  fifty  or  sixty  uniformed  coolies  stand 
ready  by  the  gangways  and  no  time  is  lost  in  disembarking  passengers 
and  their  baggage. 

In  Rangoon,  as  in  all  British  settlements  in  the  East,  early  morning, 
6.30  to  8.30  a.m.,  is  the  time  for  exercise,  and  men  on  motor-cycles, 
with  golf  clubs,  may  be  seen  soon  after  dawn,  dashing  away  to  the  links 
for  a  game  before  the  day’s  work  begins.  Many  people  ride,  and  there  is 
a  fine  track  around  the  old  racecourse,  within  ten  minutes  of  the  city’s 
centre.  This  old  course  is  no  less  appreciated  than  when  it  fulfilled  its 
earlier  purpose.  Within  the  rails  and  within  the  riding  track,  a  broad 
grassy  area  serves  as  a  parade  ground  for  troops,  with  a  good  deal  of 
space  allotted  for  native  pursuit  of  English  games.  Indians,  of  whom 
there  are  many  commercially  employed  in  Rangoon,  take  kindly  to  cricket, 
and  the  Indian  cricketer  seems  to  be  naturally  a  stylist.  The  M.C.C. 
team  had  been  due  at  Madras  as  we  left,  and  local  opinion,  wrongly,  as 
it  turned  out,  favoured  the  home  side  which,  besides  native  talent,  in¬ 
cluded  several  former  English  county  players.  Four  miles  out  ot  F^goon 
is  the  new  racecourse,  whose  stands  can  seat  four  thousand  people,  but 
the  course  is  said  to  be  too  extensive  for  complete  observation  of  the 
racing. 

A  feature  of  Rangoon’s  early  morning  hours  is  the  stream  of  shaven, 
saffron-robed  priests,  filing  towards  the  great  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda,  each 
carrying  the  day’s  food  in  a  covered  earthen  jar,  which  they  will  use  also 
for  the  collection  of  alms.  We  did  not  enter  the  great  pagoda.  It  is  rare 
for  British  visitors  to  do  so  since  its  custodians  barred  the  way  with  the 
notice  “Foot-wearing  forbidden.”  But  American  tourists,  who  come  here 
in  considerable  numbers,  regard  the  bare-footed  entry  as  an  adventure 
in  their  world-travel  and,  as  they  are  open-handed,  although,  it  is  said, 
less  so  than  formerly,  it  is  possible  that  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  temple 
is  not  yet  great  enough  to  cause  the  priests  much  concern.  But  that  the 
loss  is  already  sufficiently  serious  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  re¬ 
newal  or  preservative  work,  formerly  undertaken,  which  now  goes  undone 
for  want  of  fimds.  Sinister  political  motives  are  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
the  new  regulation,  but  the  sale  of  grass  overshoes  to  visitors  and  an 
efficient,  paid  cloakroom  service  would  seem  to  offer  a  compromise, 
alike  acceptable  to  non-Buddhist  visitors  and  profitable  to  the  temple. 
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Three  things  have  gone  to  the  making  of  Rangoon  as  a  great  commer¬ 
cial  port:  its  river,  and  the  rice  and  teak  which  Burma  produces  in  such 
abundance.  It  is  curious  that  the  teak  should  threaten  to  destroy  the 
river,  but  the  statement  has  more  than  a  slight  foundation.  A  hundred 
miles  above  Rangoon  its  river  receives  the  contributory  waters  of  lateral 
streams  which  carry  the  huge  balks  from  the  higher  lands,  where  the 
teak  forests  lie,  to  the  main  stream.  In  the  rains  these  streams  are  drowned 
and,  on  subsidence  of  the  aimual  floods,  the  chaimels  were  formerly 
found  wholly  or  partly  to  have  silted  up.  The  strengthening  of  the  tribu¬ 
tary  banks  by  a  series  of  wicker  fish-traps,  placed  up  and  down  stream, 
has  tended  to  preserve  them,  but  nature,  interfered  with,  is  apt  to  take 
revenge.  The  preservation  of  the  flow  of  its  laterals  has  accelerated  the 
movement  of  the  silt  towards  the  main  stream,  whose  bed  (for  its  own 
annual  scouring  flow  will  not  be  denied)  is  thus  being  pushed  towards 
the  Irrawaddy,  which  here  runs  parallel  with  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Rangoon  river.  Instructed  local  opinion  foresees,  with  not  a 
httle  anxiety,  that  failing  preventive  measures,  the  two  streams  will  some 
day  coalesce.  At  the  best,  Rangoon  would  thus  be  deprived  of  its  scour, 
to  preserve  and  guide  which  immense  works,  notably  the  Buchanan  wall, 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  port  itself.  The  resultant,  inevitable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  depth  of  its  anchorage  would  be  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude 
to  its  commerce.  To  avert  the  danger,  the  lateral  movement  of  the  silt 
must  be  arrested,  and  this  is  the  main  and  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the 
river  engineers. 

Most  tourists  who  fare  to  Rangoon  go  on,  after  seeing  something  of 
that  city,  by  train  to  Mandalay,  returning  by  one  of  the  Flotilla  Compa¬ 
ny’s  stem-wheel  passenger  steamers  down  the  Irrawaddy  as  far  as  Prome, 
where,  the  remainder  of  the  river  journey  being  of  minor  interest,  they 
regain  the  railway  for  completion  of  the  return  trip.  We  discovered,  too 
late,  that  accommodation  in  the  river  steamers  should  be  reserved  betimes, 
and,  not  caring  for  the  double  journey  entirely  by  railway,  shortened  our 
stay  at  Rangoon  in  order  to  restore  Darjeeling  to  our  programme,  which, 
as  our  luck  ran,  we  were,  later,  not  sorry  to  have  done. 

Meantime  an  early  morning  tour  of  some  ten  miles  of  the  harbour’s 
waters  in  a  friend’s  launch  had  provided  sufficient  evidence  of  Ran¬ 
goon’s  immense  resources  for  the  loading,  discharging  and  repairing  of 
ships.  Hulks  there  were,  now  filled  with  coal,  which  in  their  day  had 
bravely  stood  up  to  hard  v^nds  under  a  cloud  of  canvas;  one  such 
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remained,  out  of  commission,  not  yet  completely  dismantled,  empty  and 
deserted,  with  her  masts  standing,  some  of  her  spars  still  in  position, 
ends  of  cordage  swaying  forlornly  in  the  morning  breeze.  Boatloads  of 
Burmese  girls,  pretty  and  smiling,  were  encountered,  going  by  water  to 
their  work.  Native  craft,  beautifully  shaped  and  beautifully  carven  at 
their  stems,  their  elaborate  prows  bound  in  polished  brass,  and  looking 
more  like  the  product  of  the  cabinet-maker  than  of  the  builder  of  ships, 
were  here  and  there  anchored,  doubtless  awaiting  cargoes  of  rice.  Walk¬ 
ing  in  the  city  later  in  the  day  we  happened  on  groups  of  white-robed 
merchants  standing  on  the  pavement,  rice  samples  in  pans  at  their  feet  in 
charge  of  attendants.  These  were  the  brokers  through  whose  intermedi¬ 
ary  passes  a  large  portion  of  Burma’s  crop. 

Our  deviation  into  Burma  was  well  worth  the  extra  mileage.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  during  our  stay  to  be  the  guests  of  a  Scottish  lady, 
whose  man,  besides  directing  a  vast  business,  bears  his  full  share  of 
public  affairs.  Both  found  time  to  show  us  aspects  of  Rangoon’s  life  and 
surroimdings  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  known  nothing.  We 
were  entertained  by  Burma’s  genial  governor,  and  learned  something  of 
the  circumstance  with  which  the  Empire’s  proconsuls  are  hedged  about 
in  their  relations  with  the  people  towards  whom  they  act  as  chosen 
representatives  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Dropping  down  the  river  on  the  morning  of  our  departure  for  Calcutta, 
we  came,  at  the  river’s  mouth,  upon  the  pilot  brig,  standing  off  and  on, 
under  shortened  canvas  (the  steam  cutter  was  laid  up  for  repairs),  and 
presenting  a  charming  picture,  the  like  of  which,  in  these  days,  is  rarely 
seen. 


The  Golden  Period 

by  Richard  Halliburton  (1941) 

[Rangoon — ^August  14,  1922.]  Look  on  the  map  for  the  Khyber  Pass 
Wd  then  look  at  Rangoon  and  see  how  much  nearer  home  I  am  now.  I 
was  supposed  to  sleep  on  the  second-class  deck,  but  a  soldier  with  a 
v^fe  and  three  children  had  two  cabins,  one  shared  by  himself  and  his 
son,  so  when  he  heard  my  plight  he  offered  me  the  third  bunk  which  I 
took.  I  had  awful  food,  mostly  curry  and  rice,  and  was  served  in  the 
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saloon  after  the  other  passengers  had  finished,  but  what  did  I  care,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  was  guardian  for  a  big  basket  of  apples? 

As  I  was  going  on  board  a  fat  Hebrew  asked  if  I  was  going  to  Ran¬ 
goon.  I  said  “yes.”  After  making  sure  we  were  friends  he  admitted  he 
was  not  going  but  merely  sending  two  big  baskets,  one  apples  and  one 
cheese.  Would  I  take  them  along  and  turn  them  over  properly  at  Ran¬ 
goon?  I  was  a  bit  indignant  at  his  approach  but  when  he  said  “apples”  I 
thought  twice  and  agreed.  There  were  twelve  dozen  apples  when  we  left 
but  only  about  ten  dozen  when  we  landed  this  morning  for  I  kept  alive 
on  them. 

It  was  awful  weather  and  took  us  three  days  and  nights  rather  than 
the  usual  two.  It’s  still  terribly  hot.  There’s  the  big  golden  pagoda  to  see 
here  and  the  elephant  lumber  yards — little  else. 

I’m  quite  intact.  Marie  sent  me  Cy  there  a,  a  recent  American  novel.  I 
read  it  and  have  been  depressed  ever  since.  I’m  keeping  my  eye  peeled 
for  more  articles.  Of  course,  there’s  material  for  them  everywhere. 

[Rangoon — ^August  19,  1922.]  What  a  strange  week  this  has  been; 
not  very  exciting  with  adventure,  but  unusually  socially. 

My  trip  to  Mandalay  was  a  terror — twenty  hours  in  a  third-class 
compartment.  Mandalay  is  hardly  worth  the  trip.  Kipling  made  it  fa¬ 
mous  but  never  saw  it.  There  are  Buddhist  temples,  etc.,  but  very  much 
like  Ladakh. 

I  called  on  intimate  friends  of  a  member  of  the  Consulate,  the  wife  of 
a  man  he  had  visited  for  a  week  in  Mandalay  and  their  daughter  whom 
he  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  and  almost  married.  He  told  me 
everythhig  about  them  except  that  the  entire  outfit  was  mulatto — ^half 
English  and  half  Burmese.  At  the  girl’s  house,  a  full-blooded  Burmese 
woman  met  me  at  the  door.  Naturally,  I  thought  she  was  the  servant. 
Imagine  my  embarrassment  when  I  learned  she  was  the  mother!  I  about 
fell  through  the  floor.  His  girl  is  fairly  white  and  for  his  sake  I  made  a 
date  with  her  but  we  just  had  a  ride  in  a  victoria. 

I  got  back  here  yesterday  and  sail — deck  passage — ^in  fifteen  minutes 
for  Mergui  on  the  lower  Burma  coast,  change  boats  there  for  Victoria 
Point,  the  southern  tip  of  Burma,  go  up  the  bay  in  a  launch  and  walk 
across  the  peninsula,  catch  the  railroad  on  the  east  shore  and  arrive  in 
Bangkok  in  about  ten  days.  More  details  later.  I’m  keen  about  the  idea. 
It’s  been  done  but  once  or  twice  by  Americans.  It  takes  five  days. 
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[Bangkok — September  3,  1922.]  Well,  another  long-laid  dream  of 
mine  has  come  to  pass,  though  it  proved  something  of  a  nightmare.  The 
Malay  Peninsula  has  always  attracted  me  geographically.  Years  ago  as 
a  kid  at  M.  U.  S.  I  pondered  on  the  map  over  that  strange  formation  of 
earth  and  sensed  adventure  there,  though  in  my  most  ambitious  aspira¬ 
tions  I  never  suspected  I  should  one  day  walk  across  it. 

Now  that  it’s  all  over  and  I  am  normal  and  happy  in  Bangkok,  it  does 
not  yet  seem  to  have  been  an  ordeal.  Time  as  well  as  distance  lends 
enchantment.  Nevertheless,  for  a  dozen  books.  I’d  not  do  it  again.  It  was 
a  great  adventure;  that’ s  what  I  wanted.  And  when  I  finish  this  letter  I’ll 
start  on  Byroads  to  Bangkok  and  then  a  second  article  on  The  Singular 
Siamese,  so  among  the  three  (this  letter  making  the  third)  you  will  get  a 
complete  understanding  of  this  golden  period  of  my  adventure. 

Of  all  the  things  in  the  world  I  hate,  most  of  all  is  to  be  a  tourist.  All 
tourists  go  fi-om  Hongkong  straight  to  Singapore  and  on  to  Rangoon. 
All  roimd-the-world  tourist  steamers  go  that  way.  Mike  did  it,  David  did 
it,  but  I’ll  wager  not  five  Americans  have  done  it  as  I  have,  which, 
perhaps,  illustrates  good  American  common  sense. 

This  entire  expedition  came  rather  unexpectedly.  At  Rangoon  I  felt 
blocked.  I  would  not  do  the  usual  Singapore  trip,  but  the  rainy  season 
discouraged  anything  else.  Many  routes  were  studied.  Then  a  man  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  suggested  this  possibility,  saying  there  was  a 
trail  fi’om  Victoria  Point  to  the  railroad  on  the  other  side.  His  informa¬ 
tion  was  vague,  but  I  had  a  strange  intuition  that  it  was  possible,  and  as 
it  is  only  40  miles,  it  couldn’t  be  so  bad. 

The  first  boat  I  boarded  at  Rr_igoon  took  me  to  Mergui.  We  left  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  got  in  Tuesday  morning.  The  chief  engineer  befiiended 
me  and  I  slept  de  luxe  on  his  cot  and  dined  first-class  in  his  cabin.  He  was 
a  hard-bitten  old  Scotchman  and  drank  more  whisky  than  I  could  water. 

Mergui  is  a  wild,  half-savage,  true  native  Burmese  town  unchanged 
by  British  domination.  It  is  full  of  snakes  and  jungle  and  banana  trees. 
The  entire  coast  is  spangled  with  vivid  green  islands  that  make  the  Mergui 
harbor  one  of  unusual  beauty. 

Mergui  contains  about  a  dozen  white  men.  I  met  them  all  and  slept  at 
the  house  of  one  of  them.  There  is  only  one  white  woman  in  town.  All 
the  men  keep  native  women  who  act  as  cooks  and  housekeepers  as  well. 
They  are  a  reckless,  low  lot,  adventurers  all,  existing  in  that  discon¬ 
nected  jungle  village  because  it  is  disconnected. 
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My  host  was  a  young  fellow  who  had  married  a  native  woman  be¬ 
cause  she  owned  a  rubber  plantation.  He  had  spent  all  her  money  and 
was  chafing  to  get  away.  They  have  two  children.  All  the  men  have 
children,  little  half-breeds  doomed  to  be  ostracised  by  black  and  white 
both.  That  is  the  saddest  part  of  it  all. 

Out  of  Mergui,  the  Daracotta  was  only  a  little  tug,  but  for  fifteen 
rupees — $5.00 — I  had  a  berth  on  the  saloon  seat  and  meals  with  the 
other  two  passengers.  We  threaded  our  way  through  thousands  of  is¬ 
lands,  a  tortuous,  picturesque  trip,  and  in  two  days  reached  Victoria 
Point,  one  of  the  world’s  jungle  beauty  spots.  Before  I  got  off  two  Brit¬ 
ish  residents  came  on  board  and  we  all  had  breakfast  together.  They 
learned  of  my  adventures  and  the  yoimger  one,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  a  true 
British  gentleman,  suggested  I  come  to  his  island  and  stay  while  I  was 
getting  my  bearings.  I  was  glad  to  accept.  I  found  it  a  little  paradise.  The 
island  was  four  miles  long  and  three  broad,  covered  with  an  awful  tan¬ 
gle  of  jungle  trees  and  creepers  and  vines  and  flowers.  The  beach  is  sand 
and  lined  with  coconuts  and  fuzzy  evergreen  trees.  It’s  very  hilly  and 
along  two  sides  the  hills  form  a  precipice  over  the  water. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  is  30  and  owns  the  island,  soul  and  body,  and  all  the 
natives  on  it  are  his  subjects.  He  has  two  Chinese  servants.  The  coco¬ 
nuts  fall  on  his  roof  and  roll  into  his  lap;  bananas  rot  everyvriiere  for 
lack  of  consumption;  wonderful  tropical  finits  grow  all  about;  lemons 
and  limes  keep  you  supplied  with  refreshing  drinks. 

Naturally,  he  was  extremely  interesting  and  a  million  miles  above  the 
other  white  men  of  that  world.  Living  absolutely  alone,  he  dressed  for 
diimer  every  evening,  clean  white  shirt,  flannel  clothes  and  pumps.  He 
insisted  it  kept  up  his  morale  and  self-respect.  So  I  dressed,  too,  in  clothes 
of  his,  and  we  had  a  formal  dinner  on  his  jungle  island.  The  second  day 
we  went  exploring  right  through  the  heart  of  it.  It  was  all  so  new  and 
vivid  to  me.  Brilliant  flowers  glimmered  in  the  forest  gloom,  so  unusual; 
beautiful  giant  trees  tangled  with  vines  and  trailers  and  parasites.  Cool 
streams  splashed  and  gurgled  along  the  glades,  parrots  screeched,  and 
always  the  ocean  boomed,  boomed  not  far  away.  For  beauty  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  I’ve  never  seen  its  equal.  I  realized  I’d  make  a  life-long  fiiend  in 
Ainsworth. 

[Compiler’s  note:  Leopold  Ainsworth’s  own  tales  are  related  in  his  yf 
Merchant  Adventurer  among  the  Sea  Gipsies^  Nisbet  &  Co.,  London,  1930.] 
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THE  LAND  OF  COURTESY  AND  COLOUR 


“In  Mogok,  they  think  in  carats’* 

by  Robert  Scotland  Liddell  (1925) 

Sixty  miles  from  Thabeitkyin,  a  day  or  so  upstream  from  Mandalay,  is 
Mogok  and  its  famous  ruby  mines.  From  the  river,  one  motors  on  and 
up  a  winding,  excellently  metalled  road  through  virgin  forests  rich  in 
teak  and  other  jungle  woods,  until  one  reaches  the  high  lands,  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Then  one  descends,  only  to  rise  again,  and 
then  to  run  along  a  zigzag  slope  into  Mogok  itself. 

Native  settlements  with  thatch-roofed  wooden  huts  encircled  by  stock¬ 
ades  are  passed  en  route — sometimes  the  settlements  are  hedged  with 
fleshy  cactus  plants,  whose  prickles  form  a  natural  barrier;  banana  groves 
are  seen,  patches  of  Indian  com  contrast  with  the  surrounding  darker 
greens,  tall  bamboos  with  their  trailing  lines  suspended  from  their  tips 
resemble  giant  fishing-rods. 

“Flame  of  the  Forest”  trees  with  flowers  of  crimson  wax,  and  cotton 
trees  with  flowers  of  orange-red  stand  out  like  fires  amongst  the  various 
greens.  Now  and  again  one  sees  a  flying-squirrel  flash  across  the  road 
ahead.  One  does  not  see,  but  one  knows  very  well  that  in  the  woods  are 
larger,  fiercer  game — ^tigers,  black  panthers,  wild  elephants.  It  is  to  scare 
these  beasts  away  at  night  that  the  clumsy  native  carts  have  creaking 
wooden  wheels. 

At  intervals  there  is  a  jingling,  the  music  of  a  hundred  tinkling  bells, 
and  round  a  curve  there  comes  a  string  of  ponies,  donkeys,  mules,  laden 
with  packs  of  merchandise  from  China,  ‘crost  the  hills.  Blue-costumed 
Chinese  coolies  walk  alongside  the  laden  beasts,  prodding  them  out  of 
motor  traffic’s  way. 

Shwenyaungbyin — ^village  of  the  “Golden  Fig-tree” — ^is  passed,  and 
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Kyatpyin  and  Kathe,  from  which  the  finest  sapphires  come,  then  Mogok 
and  quarries  (called  “mines”)  that  yield  up  precious  stones.  Rubies,  sap¬ 
phires,  zircons,  peridots,  spinels,  cat’s-eyes.  Mogok  with  charming 
bungalows  above  the  little  town;  with  police  and  military  lines — ^hide¬ 
ous  in  roofs  of  red-ochred  corrugated  iron  (Howl  detest  the  stuff! — ^many 
a  pleasing  prospect  is  marred  by  corrugated  iron);  native  houses,  pago¬ 
das,  old  and  new.  A  population  strangely  mixed — Burmese,  Shans, 
Karens,  Kachins,  Arakanese,  half-  and  quarter-castes,  Chinese. 

Splitting  the  little  place  in  two  is  a  long  valley  filled  with  black-grey 
rocks  and  stagnant,  evil-looking  pools.  The  valley  to  the  south  is  in 
itself  a  place  of  tiny  mountain  peaks,  valleys  and  little  plains — quarries 
from  which  the  wealth  already  has  been  dug.  For  centuries  the  quarries 
were  worked  by  Chinese;  it  was  not  until  1 887  that  they  were  taken  over 
by  a  British  company. 

The  upper  valley  is  the  scene  of  active  work  to-day.  A  most  unlovely 
place — ^bleak,  dismal,  treeless,  grey.  Quarries  with  coolies  breaking 
through  the  rocks  and  digging  out  jewel-laden  earth.  Streams  of  water 
driving  the  earth  and  gravel  from  the  faces  of  the  cliffs.  Iron  trucks  filled 
with  gravel  and  mud  hauled  by  a  cable  along  narrow-gauge  lines  to 
where  the  stuff  is  washed  and  passed  through  giant  metal  sieves.  Bleak, 
dusty  sheds  of  tin  and  corrugated  iron,  and  masked  coolies  behind  barbed 
wire  barriers  picking  out  the  rubies  and  the  other  jewels  from  amongst 
common  pebble-stones. 

Beyond  the  sifting  and  sorting  sheds  are  heaps  of  rejected  gravel, 
squatting  around  which  are  native  women  searching  for  precious  stones 
that  might  by  chance  have  escaped  the  coolies’  eager  eyes.  The  muddy 
water  which  has  washed  the  gravel  in  the  sheds  flows  off  along  a  sluice 
to  join  a  nearby  brook.  The  native  women  strain  this  water,  too,  in  quest 
of  jev/els.  To  have  the  right  of  doing  this,  the  women  pay  the  company  a 
sum  of  rupees  every  month.  The  quantity  of  small  stones  that  they  find 
compensates  them  fully  for  their  outlay. 

On  a  veranda  outside  the  company’s  offices  a  group  of  native  experts 
grade  the  rough  stones.  These  men  are  skilled  lapidarists.  To  unskilled 
eyes  the  stones  seem  all  alike — drops  of  dull  melted  glass — and  even 
rubies  and  spinels  appear  to  be  the  same,  but  these  men  know  exactly 
the  genus  and  the  value  of  each  stone. 

I  know  precious  little  about  precious  stones.  This  I  confess 
unblushingly.  Rubies,  I  knew,  were  red,  and  emeralds  green;  turquoises 
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were  greenish-blue  and  aquamarines  bluish-green,  and  diamonds,  to  my 
mind,  were  the  most  valuable  jewels.  This  much  I  knew — ^no  more.  But 
I  learned  something  in  the  Burma  Ruby  Mines. 

A  sapphire  and  a  ruby,  for  instance,  are,  but  for  their  colour,  the 
same  thing.  Alumina — oxide  of  aluminium — is  their  scientific  name. 
Sapphires  are  not  so  common  as  mbies,  yet  the  latter  are  more  valuable, 
stone  for  stone.  As  a  rule,  sapphires  are  the  larger  of  the  two.  Some¬ 
times  a  stone  is  half  and  half — demi-ruby,  demi-sapphire.  The  famous 
“Black  Prince”  “ruby”  in  the  British  crown  is  not  a  ruby  at  all,  but  a 
spinel,  which  looks,  to  me  and  many  other  folk,  the  same. 

On  July  19,  1919,  the  famous  “Peace  Ruby”  was  found  at  Mogok. 
The  most  perfect  ruby  in  the  world — ^which  looked,  \dien  on  a  white 
plate,  like  a  piece  of  red-currant  jelly!  Forty-two  carats  in  weight  it  was, 
and  when  sold  to  Javari,  an  Indian  dealer,  it  fetched  £27,000!  It  is  (as  I 
write)  in  Paris — awaiting  a  purchaser. 

I  was  shown  an  aluminium  model  of  this  stone. 

“Twenty-seven  thousand  pounds!”  I  said.  “It  seems  incredible.  Yet — 
if  it  had  been  a  diamond!” 

“It  would  have  been  worth  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,” 
the  mines’  manager  replied. 

“Why!  that  is  only  a  quarter  of  its  value  as  a  ruby!” 

“Certainly.  A  perfect  ruby,  carat  for  carat,  is  worth  four  times  a  dia¬ 
mond.” 

“I  always  thought — ” 

But,  never  mind!  I  have  already  confessed  my  ignorance  of  jewels. 

Sixty  miles  by  road  from  the  nearest  river  port — ^yet  Mogok  is  the 
Mecca  of  very  many  travellers.  A  surprising  number  of  people  visit 
Mogok  every  year. 

“Do  you  find  a  ruby  every  day?”  one  lady  visitor  to  Mogok  asked. 

The  answer  was  that  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  carats  of  precious 
stones  are  excavated  each  day.  In  Mogok,  they  think  in  carats,  just  as 
some  merchants  think  in  cases  and  in  bales;  just  as  we  writers  think  in 
terms  of  “thousand  words.” 

Another  lady,  on  seeing  a  large  basin  half  full  of  the  rough  jewels, 
begged  that  the  basin  be  filled  up  with  water  so  that  she  could  boast  in 
after-life  that  she  had  washed  her  face  in  precious  stones!  The  manager, 
a  human  man,  filled  up  the  bowl — and  watched,  without  disinterest,  the 
lady  wash! 
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Who  wear  rubies?  I  really  do  not  know.  Most  of  the  rough  stones  are 
sold  in  India,  but  buyers  from  many  parts  of  the  world  drift  into  Mogok 
in  search  of  jewels.  Many  of  the  stones  are  cut  and  polished  in  Mogok 
itself.  I  saw  the  natives  at  their  work,  in  very  primitive  “shops,”  with 
very  primitive  tools.  Rubies,  sapphires,  zircons,  peridots,  spinels,  cat’s- 
eyes.  All  very  lovely,  all  very  marvellous.  All  the  more  so,  to  me,  as  I 
had  seen  the  muddy  ground  from  which  the  jewels  came. 

Just  one  thing  more — and  this  is  marvellous,  too. 

In  all  Mogok,  and  for  a  radius  of  many  miles  all  round,  there  are  not 
more  than  twelve  white  men.  Thousands  of  natives — and  twelve  brave 
Britons  “carrying  on.” 

The  native  police  force  is  officered  by  an  Englishman,  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ex-Tommy  as  second  in  command.  It  is  a  force  of  many  nationalities. 
One  day  eleven  different  types  were  pointed  out  to  me — Sikh,  Burman, 
Palaung,  Chingpaw-Kachin,  Maru-Kachin,  Shan,  Shan-Chinese,  Sgau- 
Karen,  Gurkha;  Arakanese,  Punjabi-Mohammedan. 

A  British  military  man,  a  civil  surgeon,  another  Government  official, 
and  the  men  wlio  run  the  ruby  mines  make  up  the  twelve  white  meru 

And  they  have  their  “British  Club” — complete  with  tennis  courts! 

There  are  a  few  white  women,  too — ^and  there  are  wiiite  babies — 
strangely  wiiite  amongst  the  yellow  and  brown. 


The  Music  of  the  Road 

by  Rosamond  Park  (1916) 

Kalaw  we  used  to  visit  twice  each  year  to  hold  services,  but  as  there  is 
no  church  there,  they  are  held  in  one  of  the  residents  houses  kindly  lent 
for  the  purpose,  or  else  in  the  Railways  Offices.  At  the  time  we  paid 
visits  there,  there  was  no  railway,  the  rail  only  reaching  as  far  as 
Shwedatson,  twenty  miles  from  Thazi,  and  Kalaw  was  sixty  miles  far¬ 
ther  east  On  our  last  visit  however  the  rail  then  in  construction  had  been 
opened  as  far  as  Tagoondine,  and  now  it  has  actually  reached  Kalaw. 

This  is  the  way  we  travelled.  At  the  rail  head,  Shwedatson,  we  had 
two  bullock  carts  ordered  for  us.  Into  one  of  these  we  put  our  kit  and  our 
servants  and  sent  them  on,  and  in  the  other  cart  we  had  our  lighter  baggage 
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and  the  Ayah  and  little  Frances,  and  we  started  bumping  off  in  the  heat 
to  Tagoondine  six  miles  further  on.  My  husband  and  I  used  to  tramp 
along  the  road  ahead  of  the  carts.  This  stage  we  always  found  flat  and 
uninteresting  and  hot,  being  still  in  the  plains,  but  we  were  surprised  at 
the  vast  quantities  of  bamboos  and  the  huge  white-ant  hills.  They  are  so 
big  that  many  are  far  taller  than  I  am.  Shooting  is  good  about  here;  one 
can  get  anything  from  a  pigeon  or  jungle  fowl  to  an  elephant! 

In  the  morning  we  were  up  before  the  sun,  with  packages  done  up  and 
all  in  readiness  for  the  next  march  that  must  be  got  over  before  the  heat 
of  the  day  sets  in.  We  usually  sustained  ourselves  with  a  plate  of  por¬ 
ridge  and  tea  and  toast  before  going  and  then  with  our  little  dogs,  Mac 
and  Wonhi  running  on  ahead,  we  started. 

This  stage  was  very  beautiful,  superb  hills  were  upon  every  side  of 
us,  crags  over-hung  us  in  some  places,  with  vast  precipices  on  the  other 
hand,  and  waterfalls  and  torrents.  We  took  many  short  cuts  as  the  road 
zigzags  backwards  and  forwards  for  the  benefit  of  the  bullock  carts. 
Twice  we  had  to  paddle  across  a  wide  shallow  river  to  the  horror  of 
Wonhi  (who  hated  getting  wet)  and  picked  green  bananas  from  a  grove 
of  wild  banana  trees.  On  arriving  at  the  bungalow  at  Pyinyaung  the 
scenery  is  glorious,  with  thickly  wooded  hills  all  around  and  a  river 
stretching  below. 

The  next  halt,  Nampandet,  is  a  wonderfully  beautifiil  little  place  but 
very  lonely.  There  are  only  one  or  two  huts  to  be  seen  and  by  the  Dak 
Bungalow  is  a  grave  fenced  round.  It  is  the  grave  of  a  soldier,  who, 
many  years  ago,  when  troops  were  stationed  at  Fort  Stedman,  deserted 
from  his  regiment.  He  walked  eighty  miles  to  this  place  and  then  he 
found  he  was  being  chased  and  committed  suicide. 

Nampandet  is  a  truly  pretty  place  but  a  trifle  awesome  and  shut  in  by 
hills  all  roimd.  One  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  of  the  wild  animals 
that  must  lurk  amongst  the  jungle  and  rocks.  It  was  really  quite  chilly 
here.  About  midday,  soon  after  arriving  there  came  on  the  most  terrific 
thunder  storm  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sleeping  httle  stream  that  ran 
past  the  bimgalow  was  transformed  into  a  mighty  rushing  torrent,  that 
thundered  over  the  boulders.  We  bathed  the  dogs  here  but  half  way 
through  the  process  the  new  cake  of  soap  got  swept  away!  Four  a.m. 
saw  us  upon  the  road  again  for  another  stage.  It  was  quite  dark  and 
misty  and  we  were  much  delayed  by  a  caravan  of  bullock  carts  that  were 
encamped  upon  either  side  of  the  road.  We  first  had  to  wake  up  the 
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occupants  and  then  acted  as  Lx)ndon  policemen  directing  the  traffic,  urging 
some  on,  holding  some  back,  and  a  few  who  would  not  obey  were  turned 
into  the  ditch  by  the  side. 

A  bullock-cart  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  drive  in.  It  almost  makes  one 
sea-sick  with  its  frightful  jolting  and  springlessness,  and  every  tooth  in 
one’s  head  feels  as  though  it  will  jump  out.  Besides  the  cramped  posi¬ 
tion  is  uncomfortable.  There  is  no  room  to  stretch  one’s  legs  or  they 
would  be  kicking  the  coolie  that  is  driving,  or  to  sit  up  without  bumping 
against  the  mat  roof.  Still  for  all  these  joltings  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
a  mile  or  two  of  it  for  the  way  was  so  steep  and  tiring.  Higher  and  higher 
we  got,  leaving  behind  us  vast  forests  of  jungle,  so  thick  and  overgrown 
with  dense  creepers,  as  to  look  almost  solid  and  as  though  one  might 
walk  upon  the  top.  Little  black-faced  monkeys  chattered  in  the  trees 
above,  and  parrots  and  many  weird  and  beautiful  birds  screeched  and 
called  to  each  other.  From  the  big  trees  hung  down  in  festoons  brilliant 
orchids  of  gold  and  mauve  and  white,  and  many  tender  green  ferns  grew 
in  this  fairyland  of  scenery.  Many  times  we  saw  above  us  thick  white 
clouds,  obscuring  the  peaks  above.  Gradually  as  we  crept  creaking  up, 
with  the  bulls’  bells  tinkling  and  making  the  music  of  the  road,  we  would 
find  that  we  were  in  the  clouds.  Thick  mist  enveloped  us  making  our 
clothes  damp  and  powdering  our  hair  and  hiding  the  sun.  Still  onward 
we  pressed  till  at  last  we  got  through  the  clouds,  leaving  them  lying  in 
the  valley  below  like  a  vast  white  blanket  covering  the  view. 

Wetpyuye,  our  resting  place  for  the  night,  had  a  glorious  view.  An 
immense  valley  stretched  below  with  high  hills  rising  up  on  every  side, 
the  clouds  in  the  valley  and  upon  the  hills  giving  the  appearance  of 
snow-clad  peaks.  Here  the  bungalow  was  built  with  a  chimney.  As  the 
evening  was  quite  cold,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  creep  in  between  the  ill- 
fitting  boards,  we  indulged  in  a  fire  in  the  big  open  grate.  It  was  such  a 
treat  to  see  a  fire  again — ^the  first  since  leaving  England! 

The  following  day  we  reached  Kalaw  our  halting  place  for  a  week. 
The  climb  was  still  stiffer  today  but  not  so  long  and  the  scenery  became 
more  open  and  in  the  jvmgle  many  pine  trees  were  to  be  seen.  As  the  sun 
got  hot  the  beautiful  smell  of  pine  needles  came  wafting  to  us.  We  put 
up  at  the  circuit  house  usually  but  sometimes  stopped  at  the  little  rail¬ 
way  bungalow.  Then  we  would  go  into  the  woods  during  the  day  and  lie 
in  delightful  ease  upon  the  carpet  of  pine  needles  and  gather  the  dry  pine 
cones  \^iiich  we  burnt  in  the  evening  in  our  fire.  From  the  house  we 
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looked  upon  the  Taunggyi  road  with  its  continual  stream  of  bullock 
carts  creaking  and  groaning  along.  Each  morning  we  would  go  out  and 
gather  large  plates  of  wild  yellow  raspberries,  which  we  consumed  with 
sugar  and  cream.  Away  in  the  distance  the  booming  of  dynamite  was 
constantly  heard,  the  sound  coming  from  the  place  where  a  big  cutting 
and  tunnel  were  being  constructed  for  the  railway.  Now  the  railway  has 
reached  the  station,  and  Kalaw  is  a  growing  place.  Bungalows  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  round  upon  the  pine  covered  hills,  the  red  roofs  peeping  out 
amongst  the  trees.  On  Sundays  we  held  services,  though  in  our  days 
there  were  few  residents  except  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  line. 

One  night  there  was  a  Burmese  festival  at  one  of  the  pagodas;  the 
people  had  fire  balloons  and  lined  the  pathway  up  to  the  temple  with 
Chinese  lanterns  that  swayed  in  the  breeze.  The  pagoda  itself  was  a 
blaze  of  light  and  all  night  long  their  quaint  voices  kept  up  their  songs. 
All  the  native  houses  had  queer  little  erections  built  up  outside  of  them, 
made  of  bamboo  and  coloured  paper  with  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables 
dangling  beneath  them  as  offerings  for  Buddha. 


Between  Heaven  and  Earth 

by  a  E.  Mitton  (1907) 

We  arrived  at  Gokteik  somewhere  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
station  being  on  the  near  side  of  the  gorge,  the  train  does  not  cross  the 
famous  bridge  before  arrival;  nevertheless  there  is  a  good  view  looking 
down  on  it  at  the  last  incline  before  descending  to  the  station.  When  we 
stopped,  I,  being  an  old  traveller,  recognised  that  there  might  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  accommodation,  and  wasted  no  time,  but  set  off  at  once  up  to  the 
dak  bungalow  which  was  about  five  minutes’  walk  away.  The  Scotch 
couple  did  the  same  and  came  in  first,  followed  by  me  and  the  gentleman 
from  freland.  The  event  justified  the  proceeding,  for  there  were  two 
blocks,  one  with  three  first-class  sets  of  rooms,  and  one  with  three  sec¬ 
ond-class  sets.  By  the  time  Chinna  had  procured  coolies  and  brought  up 
the  baggage,  I  was  installed  in  one  of  the  first-class  sets,  and  my  com¬ 
panions  in  the  other  two.  There  remained  the  Americans,  who,  I  heard 
afterwards,  had  been  considerably  annoyed  all  the  way  up  that  things 
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were  not  done  precisely  as  they  were  in  America;  and  they,  with  the 
Parsee  couple,  had  to  settle  in  the  second-class  block.  But  they  did  not 
give  in  without  a  struggle;  presently  the  man  went  back  to  the  station, 
and  sent  up  the  station-master,  a  little  hahu^  who  said  to  me:  “That 
gentleman  he  say  you  travel  second-class,  you  go  second-class 
‘commodation,  he  come  here.” 

I  called  for  the  tickets,  which  had  not  been  collected,  and  presented 
them  to  him;  his  apologies  were  aboimding.  I  remained  in  the  first-class 
room. 

It  is  a  long  way  down  to  the  great  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  and  it 
is  best  to  start  at  once  or  darkness  sets  in  before  it  can  be  comfortably 
reached;  not  knowing  this  I  had  tea  and  wrote  a  letter  first  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  descent,  and  when  I  came  out  I  found  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  dispersed.  The  hahu  station-master  kicking  his  heels  at  a  loss  for  a 
job  was  the  only  person  to  be  seen.  When  he  volunteered  to  act  as  guide 
I  assented,  as  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  what  to  see  or  how  to  see  it.  The 
Parsee  couple  suddenly  appeared  and  joined  in,  and  the  boy  asked  leave 
to  come,  so  this  strangely  assorted  procession  started. 

The  view  from  the  platform  where  the  bungalow  stood  was  superb. 
The  valley  rolled  away  from  our  feet  thickly  covered  with  jungle  growth 
sloping  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees;  it  was  spanned 
at  a  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  by  a  fairy-like  trestle  bridge,  half 
a  mile  in  length  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This,  in  its  turn, 
rested  on  the  roof  of  a  natural  cave  in  the  rock  below,  and  as  the  cave 
itself  was  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  whole  height  of  the  bridge, 
from  the  river  dashing  through  the  valley,  was  eight  hxmdred  feet.  The 
further  side  of  the  valley  rose  high  above  the  bridge,  an  escarpment  of 
magnificent  cliffs  stained  red-gold  with  the  iron  that  was  in  them.  The 
railway  line,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  them,  slowly  crawled  up  along  a 
shelf  or  terrace  trending  away  to  the  left,  and  by  way  of  this  shelf  it  crept 
on  until  it  reached  the  shoulder  of  the  great  mass  of  rock  and  turned  it  to 
continue  its  tortuous  journey  by  the  same  method  on  the  far  side. 

On  each  side  of  the  bridge  itself  there  is  a  parapet  not  a  foot  high,  and 
this  is  all  between  the  pedestrian  who  crosses  it  on  foot,  and  the  stupen¬ 
dous  drop  below.  At  intervals  on  one  side  are  projecting  brackets  or 
platforms  to  be  used  for  the  introduction  of  a  second  line  of  rail  if  it 
should  be  required.  Standing  on  these  the  sensation  is  rather  like  being 
swung  between  heaven  and  earth.  Indeed,  it  takes  a  fairly  strong  head  to 
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cross  the  bridge  at  all,  as  it  is  at  present  but  little  more  than  the  width  of 
the  single  line  of  rail.  Any  one  is  allowed  to  walk  freely  across,  and  I  did 
not  hear  of  any  accidents. 

Leaving  the  actual  traversing  of  the  bridge  until  the  morrow,  we  de¬ 
scended  into  the  gorge  to  explore  the  cave.  Thinking  that  the  babu  was  a 
little  more  exuberant  in  his  demeanour  than  was  quite  becoming,  I  sent 
him  on  ahead  and  let  the  Parsee  follow  to  form  a  buffer.  The  poor  little 
woman  was  dressed  in  the  long  trailing  silk  skirts  of  her  native  costume, 
and  was  further  much  embarrassed  by  a  pair  of  new  European  shoes 
which  made  her  stumble  over  every  pebble,  so,  as  the  descent  was  very 
steep,  she  did  not  progress  very  fast.  When  we  had  passed  a  little  way 
down,  we  could  stand  beneath  the  bridge  and  look  up  at  it,  gaining  in 
that  way  a  much  better  idea  of  its  enormous  proportions  than  from  above. 
It  was  being  painted  bright  scarlet  by  Chinamen  who  hung  on,  swinging 
in  mid-air,  looking  like  tiny  monkeys.  The  remaining  part  of  the  way 
down  to  the  cave  after  this  was  much  steeper,  it  followed  little  winding 
paths  through  thick  jungle,  from  which  a  strange  miasmic  smell  arose. 
The  path  zigzagged  round  and  round,  and  grew  darker  every  minute; 
quite  suddenly  the  babu  stopped,  and  said  impressively:  “Tiger  smell!” 

I  thought  he  was  probably  tired  of  escorting  us  and  had  invented  an 
excuse  to  go  back,  so  I  said  to  the  boy:  “Is  he  making  humbug,  or  is  it 
true?” 

“True,  missie”,  Chinna  answered,  his  face  growing  a  sickly  colour; 
“I  smell  him  too,  him  smell  like  inside  of  a  Rangoon  railway  carriage”. 

Well  could  I  imagine  that  smell! 

The  Parsees  waited  no  longer,  but  vanished  like  smoke,  European 
shoes  and  all,  and  after  hesitating  one  second  the  station-master  went 
after  them. 

I  was  still  sceptical  about  that  tiger,  and  certainly  no  ordinary  tiger 
would  have  attacked  us  so  long  as  the  light  lasted,  but  then  we  were  only 
half  way  down,  and  if  I  went  on  it  would  mean  coming  up  in  the  dark,  so 
after  reluctantly  peering  round  the  next  comer  and  seeing  the  same  jungly 
path  running  down  out  of  sight  I  slowly  retreated.  Chinnasawmy  had 
not  run,  I  will  do  him  that  justice,  but  his  face  was  a  picture  of  terror.  As 
I  walked  back  I  said  to  him:  “If  I  had  gone  on  down  to  the  cave,  boy, 
would  you  have  come  with  me?” 

He  has  moral  courage,  if  not  the  other  sort,  for  he  answered  in  a  very 
small  voice,  “No,  Missie!”  Then,  evidently  thinking  I  was  angry,  he 
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continued  in  an  explanatory  way,  “If  Missie  want  go  cave,  Missie  get 
Burman  man,  he  live  in  jungle,  he  not  ‘ffaid,  he  got  great  big  dah,  if 
tiger  come  he  slice  him”.  As  I  still  continued  unrelenting  he  ceased.  But 
as  we  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  upper  levels  his  spirits  rose,  he  hacked 
at  the  tall  growing  plants  with  a  stick  he  had  seized,  and  said  suddenly 
with  a  great  chuckle,  “Them  natives,  how  they  run!” 

At  this  I  burst  out  laughing,  and  he  knew  he  was  forgiven.  Of  course 
no  one  ever  saw  that  tiger! 


Looking  Westward  to  the  Sea 

by  Major  R.  Raven-Hart  (1939) 

Moulmein  is  a  modem  town.  It  was  practically  a  jungle-village  when  we 
took  it  over  in  1 826,  after  the  First  Burmese  War  and  the  cession  of  this 
part  of  the  coast.  It  retains  curiously  the  atmosphere  of  that  period:  there 
is  a  group  of  buildings  down  by  the  quay  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
perfectly  Early  Victorian,  a  gentle  dignity  with  a  hint  of  spaciousness 
and  nabobs.  Its  outstanding  feature  throughout  my  cmise  had  been  its 
pronunciation,  whatever  I  said  being  wrong:  I  heard  the  first  syllable 
rhyming  with  “Fool”  and  “Fowl”  and  “Fall”,  and  the  second  as  “Mine” 
and  “Mane”  and  “Mean”. 

Its  sights  are  three — ^the  elephants,  the  view  from  the  ridge  and  the 
“old  pagoda”.  Kipling  only  just  mentions  the  view:  it  is  a  good  view, 
with  three  rivers  snaking  about  in  it,  and  inconsequent,  sudden  lime¬ 
stone  crags  heaving  themselves  up  out  of  flat  rice-fields,  and  in  the 
distance  plum-coloured  hills,  three-thousand-footers  to  the  north  and 
towards  Siam,  and  lower  ones  behind  Martaban  across  the  Salween.  I 
was  up  there  for  the  sunset,  “when  the  mist  was  on  the  rice-fields  an’  the 
sun  was  droppin’  slow”:  a  quietly  lovely  sight,  village  after  village  prick¬ 
ing  the  dark  of  the  island,  and  a  constellation  fi*om  Martaban,  and  Amherst 
Light  just  visible  to  the  south;  and  then  “the”  pagoda  flashing  up  into  a 
skeleton  fire-pyramid  rather  like  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  the  good  old  Citroen 
days. 

The  elephants  “a-pilin’  teak”  are  entirely  fascinating.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  attractive,  those  “roadside  precipices  of 
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animated  India  rubber,  flapping  their  ears  like  topsails  in  a  cahn”  to 
quote  another  writer  (the  pseudonymous  “American”  of  The  Golden 
Dagon):  I  do  know  that  I  allowed  myself  half-an-hour  to  watch  them, 
and  stayed  for  more  than  three.  It  is,  I  think,  the  combination  of  appar¬ 
ent  clumsiness  with  real  delicacy,  like  a  sledge-hammer  crushing  a  nut 
or  Epstein  carving  a  cameo.  An  elephant  walking  sideways  on  a  narrow 
planked  runway,  dancing  himself  along  on  palm-tree  feet  like  a  haute 
ecole  horse,  is  something  that  I  could  (and  did)  watch  for  an  hour. 

I  was  at  the  timberyard  for  “tea-time”:  a  monk  had  brought  bananas, 
as  he  often  does^  and  each  monster  m  turn  came  up  for  his  share;  and 
then  they  took  each  his  turn  at  a  water-tap.  The  biggest  came  last:  he  did 
not  slosh  the  water  up  his  trunk  and  into  his  mouth — ^no,  he  held  his 
trunk  under  the  slowly-flowing  tap,  and  then  put  it  to  his  mouth,  without 
wasting  a  drop.  I  don’t  think  he  turned  the  tap  off  afterwards:  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  believe  it  if  anyone  says  he  did. 

Which  pagoda  Kipling  means  is  doubtful:  probably  the  one  with  the 
bell  that  has  the  often-quoted  English  inscription,  “No  one  body  design 
to  destroy  this  Bell.  Maulmein  March  30  1855.  He  who  destroyed  to 
this  Bell,  they  must  be  in  the  great  Heell,  and  unable  to  coming  out”. 
Few  who  quote  it  seem  to  realise  how  uncomplimentary  it  is:  the  ver¬ 
nacular  inscriptions  are  of  the  usual  nature,  the  giver’s  name  and  praises 
of  the  Lord  Buddha — it  is  only  in  English  that  it  appeared  necessary  to 
warn  against  vandalism. 

Whichever  pagoda  Kipling  meant  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  two  up 
on  the  ridge,  this  or  the  other,  and  the  mystery  of  his  “lookin’  eastward 
to  the  sea”  remains  unsolved.  “Southward”  would  have  been  correct;  or 
“westward”,  since  in  those  days  the  main  channel  was  to  the  west,  leav¬ 
ing  the  big  island  to  port  instead  of  to  starboard  as  now,  and  this  was  the 
route  by  which  the  “Burma  girl”  had  seen  her  lover  depart.  But  “east¬ 
ward”  is  impossible:  did  anyone  ever  ask  Kipling?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
metre;  and  “looking  westward  to  the  sea”  seems  no  less  euphonious  than 
“eastward”. 

Scott,  who  is  usually  very  much  to  be  relied  on,  comes  out  with  the 
really  startling  suggestion  that  Kipling  meant  the  Arakan  pagoda  at 
Mandalay.  This  comphcates  the  problem,  since  fi*om  Mandalay  you  can’t 
possibly  look  to  the  sea  any  way  but  southwards,  and  it  is  a  long  “look” 
at  that,  four  hundred  miles  of  a  look.  And,  while  on  the  subject  of  Kipling, 
some  people  seem  to  get  worried  over  his  having  put  flying-fishes  “at 
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Mandalay”,  whereas  they  are  a  salt-water  fish.  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  he  didn’t:  if  I  were  to  write,  for  instance,  “On  the  road  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  it’s  hot  and  dusty  and  the  milestones  seem  a  long  way 
apart”,  am  I  talking  about  the  city  or  the  journey  to  it? 

Anyhow,  the  “bell”  pagoda  is  a  pleasant  one,  with  a  good  view  “west¬ 
ward  to  the  sea”,  and  some  amusing  gilded  carving  in  very  high  relief. 
The  guardian  said  this  was  “over  five  thousand  years  old”:  the  scenes 
include  a  battle  with  cannons,  and  there  is  another  part  wriggling  with 
cherubs,  anatomically  and  immodestly  complete  in  the  European  style, 
entirely  un-Burmese.  (And  the  principal  decoration  of  one  shrine  was  a 
set  of  1931  “Glaxo”  calendars,  “Builds  Bonnie  Babies”  and  all).  The 
lions  are  good,  the  chinthes  at  the  foot  of  the  stair:  their  eyes  are  beer- 
bottle-bottoms  I  think. 

This  pagoda  is  also  a  useful  historical  reminder,  in  that  it  was  built  to 
commemorate  the  repulse  of  a  Siamese  invasion;  invading  armies  were 
continually  passing  through  Moulmein,  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
and  it  changed  hands  as  often  as  Przemysl. 


An  Oil  Pioneer  in  Burma 

by  A,  Beeby-Thompson  (1961;  describing  his  experiences 
between  1920  and  1922) 

At  daybreak  our  possessions  and  bedding  were  loaded  into  eight  coun¬ 
try  carts  each  drawn  by  two  stout  bullocks,  whilst  we  went  ahead  on 
horses.  When  12  miles  distant  we  thought  it  desirable  to  await  our  wag¬ 
ons  at  a  village  we  reached,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  we  did  so,  for  after 
sending  out  search  parties  they  were  located  on  a  wrong  track  9  miles 
away.  We,  therefore,  decided  to  stay  the  night,  and  the  carts  only  ar¬ 
rived  after  dark  with  our  belongings.  Whilst  waiting  for  our  goods  we 
wandered  into  the  nearby  jungle  which  was  very  dense  and  full  of  wild 
life,  especially  around  a  “tank”  (water  reservoir)  where  thousands  of 
green  pigeons,  doves,  parakeets,  kingfishers,  flycatchers  and  other  birds 
with  brilliant  plumage  flitted  about  in  the  sunshine  or  settled  in  hun¬ 
dreds  on  overhanging  branches  of  trees.  The  villagers  were  very  poor, 
all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  yielding  little  return  beyond  their 
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fingal  food  needs,  but  they  treated  us  with  deference  and  kindness,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  make  us  comfortable  in  the  simple  rest  house. 

We  sent  off  five  of  our  wagons  with  surplus  supplies  that  evening  in 
order  to  avoid  delays  on  the  morrow,  and  next  morning  we  were  away  at 
daybreak  on  our  horses.  In  the  absence  of  roads  we  followed  chaungs 
(water  courses)  most  of  the  time  until  we  reached  Pauntok  and  found 
our  servants  at  the  rest  house  with  breakfast  ready.  This  was  situated  in 
a  beautiful  setting  alongside  a  decaying  but  picturesque  pagoda  and  a 
Pimgye-Kyaimg  shaded  by  graceful  pahns  and  surroimded  by  a  rank 
growth  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  We  left  on  horseback  as  soon  as  our 
meal  was  over,  but  before  long  the  narrowness  of  the  jungle  track  forced 
us  to  dismount  and  lead  our  animals.  Our  provisions  were  slung  in  bags 
fi*om  long  bamboo  poles  carried  by  two  coolies.  That  night  we  slept  in  a 
rough  bamboo  hut  amidst  a  dense  jungle  growth  after  geologising  all 
day.  In  the  morning  we  found  that  our  interpreter,  Hussein,  had  man¬ 
aged  to  procure  a  couple  of  bottles  of  whisky  and  being  incapably  drunk 
and  incoherent,  was  of  little  use  to  us. 

On  finding  that  the  maps  of  the  district  were  erroneous,  we  decided  to 
run  a  traverse  and  fill  in  such  geological  data  as  we  needed  to  define  the 
crest  of  a  sharp  fold,  and  this  kept  us  occupied  until  late,  when  we  groped 
our  way  back  through  the  dark  forest  quite  exhausted  and  scarcely  on 
speaking  terms  with  each  other.  We  completed  the  survey  next  morning 
after  a  very  early  start,  during  which  we  saw  feeding  on  the  edge  of  the 
cultivation,  numerous  bush  fowl,  the  wild  equivalent  of  our  domestic 
variety,  with  the  cocks  parading  in  gorgeous  plumage.  Peafowl  were 
also  very  numerous. 

Led  by  guides  we  wended  our  way  back  to  Karengu  with  our  coolie 
porters,  but  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  our  guides  I  narrowly  escaped 
a  premature  end  by  drowning.  We  were  foolishly  directed  to  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  a  flowing  water  course  with  a  bed  of  quicksands,  and  when 
attempting  to  cross  on  my  horse  its  feet  sank  suddenly  and  deeply  and  in 
its  frantic  efforts  to  release  itself  rolled  over  sideways  and  carried  me 
with  it  into  the  stream.  It  was  some  appreciable  time  before  I  could  free 
my  limbs  fi’om  imder  the  animal,  by  which  time  I  was  almost  suffocated 
by  being  submerged  in  swirling  sand.  Half-swimming  and  half-crawling 
I  somehow  extricated  myself,  and  puffing  like  a  grampus  reached  the 
bank.  To  niy  infinite  relief  the  horse  did  likewise  after  a  series  of  desper¬ 
ate  struggles.  The  ride  back  in  dripping  clothes  was  almost  welcome,  as 
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it  was  cooling  after  the  hot  journey,  but  my  papers  and  oddments  in  my 
pockets  had  not  been  improved  by  the  immersion.  On  reaching  the  vil¬ 
lage  we  found  the  dak  bungalow  carefully  prepared  for  our  reception,  as 
the  headman  had  busied  himself  in  cleaning  up  and  hanging  draperies  to 
screen  us  from  observation  whilst  enjoying  our  ablutions,  and  bringing 
abundant  supplies  of  fiuits  and  vegetables.  After  a  hearty  meal  a  Pywe 
was  arranged  for  u^  by  the  peasants,  who  to  the  airs  of  a  band  good- 
naturedly  gave  displays  of  their  country  dances,  for  which  they  were 
duly  rewarded. 

Amidst  the  lovely  setting  of  palms  and  shady  trees  through  which 
glimpses  of  the  pagoda  were  obtained  the  morning  preparations  for  a 
departure  in  brilliant  warm  sunshine  were  almost  theatrical.  The  har¬ 
nessing  of  the  somewhat  recalcitrant  bullocks  and  the  loading  of  the 
wagons  surrounded  by  an  inquisitive  crowd  of  picturesque  villagers  made 
a  lively  scene — especially  at  the  crossing  of  the  shallow  Salen  creek  of 
crystal  clear  water.  Not  until  7.30  p.m.  did  we  reach  Sunbyagun  after  a 
moonlight  ride  through  jungle,  and,  as  is  customary  in  these  parts,  the 
gates  of  the  town  had  been  closed  and  barred,  and  we  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  gaining  admission,  for  it  is  not  usual  to  admit  strangers  after 
dark.  Ail  these  remote  villages  were  protected  by  a  palisade  of  stakes 
and  prickly  thorn  bushes — zariba  fashion — and  the  gates  were  built  of 
massive  roughly-hewn  timbers  likely  to  withstand  any  attacks  of  dacoits. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  find  Captain  Lord,  the  District  Commis¬ 
sioner,  with  a  police  officer,  Fowler,  occupying  the  rest  house,  and  they 
very  generously  invited  us  to  join  them.  The  District  Commissioner  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  was  expected  to  be  present  that  evening  at  a  great  Pywe 
where  the  chief  theatrical  company  of  Burma  was  performing  a  series  of 
plays.  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  join  the  party,  and  after  dinner 
we  proceeded  to  a  huge  marquee  erected  on  some  nearby  open  ground. 
Within,  the  scene  was  remarkable,  for  squatting  in  groups  about  the 
floor  space  facing  the  stage  were  families  with  their  bedding,  children 
and  refi-eshments,  evidently  prepared  for  a  long  stay,  as  these  plays  con¬ 
tinue  uninterruptedly  for  days.  Some  were  eating,  some  smoking  and 
others  peacefully  slumbering,  whilst  on  an  illuminated  stage  famous 
artists  in  elaborate  and  gorgeous  costumes  strutted" about  amidst  scen¬ 
ery  that  was  exotic  even  for  the  tropics.  Our  party  was  conducted  to  one 
side  of  the  stage  where  armchairs  had  been  provided  for  our  comfort, 
and  rugs  spread  on  the  ground. 
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The  play  was  of  the  conventional  type  of  the  “fairy”  class,  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  the  costumes  were  perfectly  beautiful  and  the  display  of 
silken  wearing  apparel  unbelievable.  At  intervals  one  or  other  of  the 
actors  would  pay  us  a  visit. 

The  leading  participant  was  not  only  resplendent  in  magnificent  col¬ 
oured  Mandalay  silks  and  brocades,  but  was  wearing  jewels  of  fabulous 
value — mainly  gifts  from  admirers  it  was  said.  On  one  finger  he  was 
wearing  a  ring  mounted  with  an  emerald  almost  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Drinks  and  sweetmeats  were  handed  round  to  us  at  intervals  by  attend¬ 
ants.  I  was  particularly  intrigued  by  the  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  single 
individual  who  took  his  stand  within  a  barrel-shaped  vessel,  around  which 
were  placed  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  wind,  string,  drum  and 
bells,  which  were  singly  or  jointly  used  to  produce  the  sounds  that  con¬ 
stitute  their  ideas  of  music.  Gongs,  cymbals,  flutes,  drums  and  other 
strange  devices  were  made  to  emit  sounds  which  harmonised  in  some 
curious  way.  Occasionally  when  the  music  reached  a  crescendo  the  per¬ 
spiring  musician  would  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse  after  his 
exertions,  but  he  soon  recovered  composure.  Fascinated  by  the  unusual 
surroundings  and  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  we  did  not  depart  until  the 
early  morning,  when  we  rode  in  total  darkness  to  our  rest  house.  Next 
morning  we  set  off  at  dawn  for  Yenangyoung. 


Rangoon,  January,  1941 

by  Silvia  Baker  (1947) 

My  hotel  at  Rangoon  was  a  place  of  decayed  splendour,  pervaded  by  an 
overpowering  smell  of  cat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  addition  to  the  army  of 
ordinary  cats  that  lived  there,  there  were  a  number  of  civet-cats  who 
haunted  the  rafters,  and  raced  about  all  night. 

The  city  was  fantastic.  The  men  wore  pink  silk  wound  round  their 
heads.  Everywhere  one  saw  rose-colour.  I  bought  toothpaste  at  a  very 
grand  chemist’s  shop  in  the  shadow  of  the  Gold  Pagoda.  King  Cobras 
would  wriggle  across  the  road,  and  heave  horribly  under  the  rubbish- 
heaps.  You  would  meet  strange  Tibetans,  dressed  like  shepherds  fi-om 
the  Winter’s  Tale,  and  in  the  lifts  of  the  department  stores  you  would 
find  shorn  Buddhist  priests  wearing  the  yellow  robe. 
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The  girls  of  a  Burmese  school,  going  for  a  walk  in  a  crocodile,  are  so 
brilliantly  dressed,  they  look  like  a  flock  of  parakeets. 

Here  is  a  Tibetan  sitting  on  the  pavement,  being  questioned  by  a  po¬ 
liceman.  The  man’s  hat  was  of  plum-coloured  felt,  the  brim  edged  with 
fur.  The  high  crown  had  a  tassel  of  scarlet  beads  on  top.  Roimd  the 
crown  ran  a  band  of  silver-and-rose  brocade.  He  wore  a  silver  bangle  in 
the  form  of  a  snake  with  two  heads. 

He  took  out  of  his  knapsack  various  objects,  including  some  rings 
(probably  he  was  selling  opium).  He  seemed  to  bring  to  the  city  streets  a 
breath  of  strangeness  from  that  high  plateau  where  the  Lamas  rub  them¬ 
selves  with  pigs’  blood  and  put  yak-butter  in  their  tea. 

Mr  E.,  an  Englishman  who  lived  in  Burma,  took  me  to  the  races. 
There  one  sees  elegant  Burmese  women,  enchanting  creatures  of  the 
sunlight,  dressed  in  little  coats  of  transparent  white  muslin,  with  col¬ 
oured  silk  scarves,  and  rose-silk  longyis.  Many  of  them  were  wearing 
white  flowers  in  their  hair.  A  Burmese  princess  with  delicately-cut  fea¬ 
tures  had  tea  with  us.  Her  father,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  in  the 
time  of  King  Mindon  Min,  had  fled  from  Burma  to  the  Shan  States. 
After  the  races  we  went  for  a  drive  to  see  the  flood-lit  Shwe  Dagon 
Pagoda  reflected  in  the  lakes. 

My  new  friend  told  me  strange  stories  of  the  Burmese,  and  their  su¬ 
perstitions.  His  children’s  Anglo-Burmese  nurse,  he  said,  was  firmly 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  love-potions.  If  some  young  man  were  to 
pay  marked  attention  to  a  girl,  the  nurse  would  say:  “She  must  have 
pilled  him.” 

Social  services  are  at  a  discount  in  Rangoon,  where  all  the  spare  cash 
goes  to  gild  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda.  Mr  E.  was  interested  in  trying  to 
start  a  dental  clinic  for  Burmese  children.  He  appealed  to  some  rich 
Burmans  to  help  him.  A  rice  millionaire,  lately  knighted,  said  he’d  think 
it  over.  Later  he  said:  “Times  are  hard.  I’m  a  poor  man.”  In  point  of  fact 
he’d  just  lately  given  20,000  rupees  to  flood-light  the  Pagoda. 

When  we  were  sailing  from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta,  the  Captain  told  me 
a  story  of  a  Chinese,  from  their  agent’s  office  in  Rangoon  who  had  a 
Siamese  wife.  She  came  on  a  voyage  on  his  ship,  and  because  the  Cap¬ 
tain  wouldn’t  drink  beer  with  her  in  her  cabin,  she  was  angry  with  him. 
When  they  were  disembarking  at  Rangoon,  she  knocked  off  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  topi,  smacked  him  violently  with  it  in  the  stomach,  and  threw  it 
into  the  sea. 
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The  Captain  mildly  said  to  her  Chinese  husband,  who  came  to  meet 
her:  “Your  wife  is  a  very  difficult  woman,”  and  the  husband  said:  “I 
know  that.  Captain,  oh  yes,  I  know  that.”  Some  years  later  the  woman 
died  of  drink,  and  the  husband  threw  out  his  chest  and  said  proudly: 
“She  had  D.Ts.”  He  surrounded  her  grave  with  beer  bottles,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  buying  a  second-hand  anchor  with  a  heavy  chain,  and 
put  it  on  top  of  the  grave. 

Then  he  married  a  young  Siamese  girl. 

He  said  to  the  Captain,  who  commiserated  with  him  on  his  wife’s 
death:  “Outside  belong  solly,  inside  belong  velly  glad.” 


The  Land  of  Courtesy  and  Colour 

by  A»  Claude  Brown  (1927) 

The  Rangoon  bazaar  is  a  delight  to  visit.  If  you  are  a  woman  the  silk 
market  will  be  found  particularly  fascinating.  Here  are  little  shops  at 
which  a  whole  family  may  be  found  in  attendance.  The  Burmese  mother 
will  be  there  with  her  two  dainty  daughters,  all  richly  garbed  in  silk 
brought  from  the  mills  owned  by  the  family  somewhere  up-country.  These 
people  are  well-to-do,  and  wear  handsome  ornaments;  the  diamonds  in 
their  rings  are  splendid  stones. 

These  ladies  do  the  actual  selling,  but  a  sturdy  little  Burman  handles 
the  heavy  rolls  of  silk,  dragging  these  down  from  spotless  shelves,  and 
smacking  them  down  on  the  counter  in  quite  the  best  London  style.  There 
is  no  haggling  or  bargaining.  The  fixed  price  is  quoted,  neither  cheap 
nor  dear  but  fair  value  for  good  material;  you  may  either  buy  at  the  price 
asked  or  try  your  fortune  elsewhere;  and  should  you  decide  to  pass  on, 
the  Burmese  ladies  still  smile,  and  maybe  hand  you  a  cheroot  by  way  of 
compensation  for  having  missed  so  good  a  bargain.  These  dainty  sales¬ 
women  are  always  glad  to  advise  you  on  your  purchases.  You  are  told: 
“These  silks  are  made  for  Burmese  ladies,  those  others  will  please  you 
better.” 

You  buy  or  not  as  you  think  fit;  there  is  not  the  least  attempt  at  com¬ 
pulsion.  But  it  is  strange  indeed  if  you  can  resist  the  rich  thick  silk  made 
in  all  kinds  of  colours,  and  which  gives  almost  everlasting  wear.  Few 
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visitors  to  Rangoon  come  away  without  a  few  lengths  of  silk  stowed 
away  in  their  luggage,  the  English  silk  tax  notwithstanding,  and  with 
them  will  go  one  or  more  of  the  fascinating  Burmese  sunshades,  made  of 
waterproof  paper,  brilliantly  coloured  and  suitable  to  adorn  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Thames  in  sunshine  or  shower.  Another  useful  purchase 
will  be  a  few  hundred  Burma  cheroots,  which  will  cost  you  no  more 
than  cigarettes  in  Rangoon  and  are  a  much  more  satisfying  smoke — ^but 
choose  the  dark  squat  variety  and  leave  the  ‘Svhackin’  white  cheroot”  to 
the  Burmese. 

Rangoon  is  growing  in  dimensions  as  well  as  in  popularity,  but  it  has 
certain  limitations.  The  travelling  European  finds  little  to  do  in  the  city 
in  the  evening.  There  are  no  restaurants  where  you  can  take  tea  and 
listen  to  a  band  as  you  take  your  drink,  or  indulge  in  the  festive  little 
dinner  which  certain  happy  occasions  indicate  as  fit  and  proper.  In  fact, 
the  city  itself  is  a  closed  book  from  6  p.m.,  and  the  residents  make  their 
own  fun  in  clubs  and  bungalows  without  troubling  to  return  to  the  city 
until  the  following  day.  But  if  you  have  friends  in  Rangoon  you  will  find 
yourself  whirled  away  with  the  rest  of  those  homeward-boimd  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  will  discover  that  the  drinks  are  longer  and 
colder,  and  that  dinners  are  eaten  later,  in  Rangoon  bungalows  than  in 
most  places  in  the  East. 

Hotels  are  not  numerous,  and  the  largest  of  them  is  situated  two  miles 
from  the  town.  There  is  ample  room  for  more  hotels,  but  I  am  told  it  is 
none  too  easy  to  obtain  a  licence  in  these  days  when  the  shadow  of 
Pussyfoot  is  creeping  over  Burma — wet  though  the  climate  is — ^though 
I  imagine  its  progress  will  be  slow  and  uncertain. 

This  shortage  of  hotel  accommodation  operates  against  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  Rangoon,  especially  during  October,  when  many  visitors  come 
from  the  east  of  India  for  their  short  annual  holiday.  Many  of  them  are 
unable  to  stay  in  Rangoon  merely  because  there  is  literally  nowhere  for 
them  to  sleep. 

Maybe  in  some  hideous  nightmare  you  have  found  yourself  gazing 
into  a  pool  wherein  are  struggling  ugly  fish,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them.  Every  now  and  then  they  all  surge  together  to  the  surface  in  a  mad 
rush,  as  if  they  were  about  to  overflow  and  engulf  you;  and  you  stand 
and  watch,  incapable  of  movement,  too  horrified  even  to  scream.  You 
awake  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  next  morning  at  breakfast  give  the  fish- 
course  a  “miss,”  with  a  muttered  imprecation,  which  is  neither  understood 
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nor  appreciated  by  your  wife,  who  has  nerves  of  cast-iron  and  digestive 
organs  an  ostrich  might  envy. 

You  may  repeat  this  dream  in  broad  daylight  any  time  in  Rangoon  if 
you  take  a  trip  to  one  of  the  lakes  and  watch  the  sacred  fish.  They  are 
just  like  those  of  your  dream,  but  the  onlookers  don’t  seem  to  mind,  and 
throw  food  to  these  hideous,  cold-blooded  creatures  wdth  a  prodigality 
worthy  of  a  better  object. 

I  enjoyed  much  better  a  visit  to  the  timber  enclosures,  where  are  to  be 
seen  wonderful  elephants  lifting  great  solid  timbers  of  teak,  placing  them 
in  order  just  where  they  are  wanted.  Of  all  animals  the  most  intelligent, 
these  Rangoon  fellows  have  formed  a  regular  trade  union  of  their  own. 
"WTien  the  bell  rings  for  lunch  in  the  yards  they  “down  tools”  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  not  another  stroke  will  they  do  until  the  bell  sounds  again  for 
resumption  of  work. 

There  are  many  delightful  drives  in  and  around  Rangoon;  the  Royal 
Lakes  are  quite  close  to  the  residential  quarter  of  the  town,  and  seen  by 
moonlight  are  a  spectacle  no  visitor  should  miss. 

Although  from  the  purely  European  standpoint  there  is  little  diver¬ 
sion  at  night  in  Rangoon,  the  Burmese  have  their  own  amusements,  and 
it  will  amuse  and  entertain  you  a  while  to  watch  a  performance  given  in 
an  open-air  theatre.  Burma  is  the  land  of  colour,  and  even  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  Rangoon  night  there  is  light  where  high  electric  standards, 
from  which  swing  great  orbs  of  white  brilliance,  look  down  upon  the 
open-air  theatre  so  beloved  of  the  Burmese.  Here  are  no  padded  seats, 
no  stout,  red-faced,  beribboned  commissionaires,  no  programme  sell¬ 
ers,  even  no  queues  for  early  doors;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  fashionable, 
1 1  p.m.  is  the  time  at  which  to  attend. 

The  performance  is  held  in  the  open  street,  where  a  large  crowd  of 
enthusiasts  surround  the  stage,  which  consists  merely  of  a  crude  elevated 
platform  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  is  no  drop-curtain  and  no 
dressing-room;  the  actors  are  on  view  the  whole  time  the  performance 
lasts.  When  one  performer  is  tired,  he  or  she  just  sits  down  and  allows 
the  others  to  continue. 

There  were  three  performers  the  night  I  watched  one  of  these  “shows,” 
two  men,  and  a  girl,  who  was  prima  donna  and  danseuse  in  one.  Music 
was  supplied  by  a  couple  of  tom-toms,  and  the  native  dance,  or  nautch 
as  it  is  called,  closely  resembled  the  traditional  Russian  dance,  with  its 
whirling  and  kneeling  motions,  carried  out  extremely  well.  The  dancer’s 
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turn  finished,  the  lady  squatted  down  on  the  platform  and,  drawing  out 
a  hand-mirror,  proceeded  to  tidy  her  hair,  the  long  coils  of  which  had 
become  loosened  by  her  exertions.  In  quite  the  approved  London  restau¬ 
rant  manner  she  next  proceeded  to  restore  the  ravages  to  her  complexion, 
occasioned  by  dancing  in  the  damp  heat  of  a  Rangoon  summer’s  night. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  male  performers  kept  up  a  dialogue,  which, 
judging  by  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  must  have  been  very  amusing, 
though  it  was  quite  wasted  on  me  who  knew  no  Burmese.  At  regular 
intervals  a  voice  from  the  audience  would  call  out,  to  be  answered  sharply 
by  one  or  other  of  the  actors.  One  of  these  was  palpably  the  clown,  for 
more  kicks  and  slaps  came  his  way  than  anything  else. 

The  performance  recalled  accounts  of  the  early  Italian  tumblers;  surely 
there  could  be  nothing  more  primitive  than  this  open-air  kind  of  per¬ 
formance.  No  attempt  was  made  during  my  stay  to  solicit  money  from 
the  audience,  nor,  in  fact,  did  the  players  appear  to  receive  any  sort  of 
reward  for  their  strenuous  efforts  to  please  and  amuse.  Certainly  no 
money  was  thrown  on  the  stage,  as  is  the  invariable  custom  in  Arab 
theatres  when  the  efforts  of  the  mummers  are  especially  appreciated. 

Maybe  it  was  all  done  just  for  the  sheer  love  of  the  thing,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Burmans,  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  have  their  local 
amateur  theatrical  societies. 

I  summed  up  the  Burman  as  a  cheery,  amiable  soul,  if  somewhat 
temperamental.  He  is  inclined  tQ^be  hot-tempered,  and  rather  too  fond  of 
settling  his  disputes  by  having  recourse  to  the  knife — a  primitive  form 
of  argument  which  is  not  encouraged  in  these  degenerate  days  by  the 
authorities. 

I  would  rather  like  to  live  in  Burma;  it  is  a  bright,  friendly  country, 
and  though  its  rainfall  is  extremely  heavy,  and  its  heat  apt  to  be  rather 
oppressive,  there  are  many  worse  places  than  this  land  of  courtesy  and 
colour.  The  Europeans  there  are  great  scouts;  long  may  they  live  to 
enjoy  their  special  curries  and  wonderful  cold  drinks.  But  how  any  of 
them  ever  learn  the  language  of  the  country  is  to  me  a  complete  mystery. 
To  my  untrained  ear,  Burmese  sounded  just  like  the  beating  together  of 
two  thick  sticks. 

Life  would  not  be  sufficiently  long  in  which  to  learn  such  a  lan¬ 
guage;  so  it  was  in  perfectly  good  English  that  I  reluctantly  bade 
farewell  to  green  Rangoon  and  sailed  away  on  my  journey  southward 
to  Ceylon. 
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“BURMA— PAGODAS  AND  POONGYIS*’ 

by  “Remus,  the  Rambler*^  aka  Reginald  Tyrer  (1928) 

Here  we  have  a  beauteous  land, 

Here  we  have  some  temples  grand. 

Shwe  Dagon  and  Arakan, 

Golden  leaf  put  on  by  man. 

Irrawaddy,  mighty  river. 

Flying  fishes  hover,  quiver, 

Burmese  maidens  do  the  work. 

Which  the  men  do  merely  shirk. 

We  have  read  of  “Supia-Lat,” 

Who  tried  to  play  a  Queenly  part, 

She  and  Theebaw  lost  their  seat, 

British  troops  they  tried  to  beat. 

They  were  banished  to  Colombo, 

N’er  again  to  ride  “white”  jumbo. 

We  have  ruled  since  ‘eighty-four. 

Which  in  years  is  quite  four  score. 

There  are  forests,  mighty  teak  trees. 

Little  ponies,  Burman  gee-gees. 

Twelve  hands  two,  and  less  than  that. 

Whose  little  feet  beat  rat-tat-tat. 

The  town  of  Bhamo  leads  to  China, 

Rangoon  we  reach  by  mighty  liner. 

The  climate’s  hot,  sun  rays  fierce 
Through  the  Indian  topee  pierce. 

Silks  and  jewels  of  the  East, 

Burmese  women  at  the  feast. 

Dainty  sandals  on  their  feet. 

Pretty  maidens,  hard  to  beat. 

Men  are  la*zy,  play  basket-ball, 

Burman  men  are  small,  not  tall. 

They  are  free  and  cheerful  folk. 

Governed  well  in  fiiendly  yoke; 

They  are  kind  to  dumb  creation. 

For  they’re  Buddhists  as  a  nation. 
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Always  playing,  never  sad, 

In  the  jungles  always  glad. 

The  maidens  smoke  the  big  cigar. 

Almost  than  themselves  biggar. 

Laughing,  jesting,  always  free. 

They  will  always  happy  be. 

If  you  want  a  cheerful  trip. 

My  advice  is  take  the  ship 
Whence  you’ll  land  at  Burma’s  Port, 

To  see  the  which  you  should  surely  ought. 
Day  and  night  the  candles  bright. 

Bum  to  “Buddha”  in  his  sight. 

“Buddha”  sits  and  thinks  and  stares. 
While  the  flickering  candle  flares. 

Every  village  does  the  same. 

Giving  worship  to  his  name. 
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The  Missionary's  Duties 

by  Boxwallah  (c  1914?) 

Many  quaint  stories,  fictitious  of  course,  are  told  of  an  old-time  mis¬ 
sionary  trader  who  worked  in  the  hills  of  the  Assam  border.  A  certain 
official,  calling  upon  him  for  the  first  time,  and  hearing  from  the  old 
man’s  lips  amoving  account  of  his  experiences,  felt  a  glow  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  he  listened  to  the  tale,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said — 

“You  expect,  no  doubt,  to  die  and  be  buried  amongst  your  converts, 
Mr.  Griffiths?”* 

“No,  sir!  I  guess  I’ll  clear  out  just  as  soon  as  I’ve  made  my  pile!” 

Horses,  rubber,  minerals,  orchids,  all  engaged  Mr.  Griffiths’  atten¬ 
tion  at  different  times.  He  met  one  day  a  young  military  officer  returning 
from  a  shooting  expedition  in  the  hills,  mounted  on  a  sturdy  hill  pony, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  tribesman  for  eighty  rupees. 

“That’s  a  nice  piece  of  horseflesh,”  said  Griffiths.  “Is  it  fair  to  ask 
what  you  paid  for  him?” 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  since  he  is  not  for  sale.  I  picked  him  up  for 
eighty  rupees.” 

“He’s  just  about  up  to  my  weight.  I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  and  twenty 
for  him.” 

“No,  thanks,”  was  the  curt  reply,  “I  want  to  see  whether  I  can’t  train 
him  for  polo.” 

In  the  evening  the  subaltern,  over  a  game  of  billiards  at  the  club, 
related  his  conversation  with  the  missionary. 

“I’ll  give  you  two  hundred  for  the  pony,”  was  his  opponent’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  conversation. 
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“But,”  objected  the  amazed  owner,  “you  haven’t  even  seen  the  ani¬ 
mal;  you  don’t  know  anything  about  him!” 

“No,”  was  the  rejoinder,  “but  I  know  Griffiths!” 

The  hills  amongst  which  Providence  decreed  that  Griffiths  should 
pass  most  of  his  days  were  full  of  orchids,  including  many  varieties 
unknown  to  growers  in  Europe,  but  the  missionary’s  duties  and  avoca¬ 
tions  hud  left  him  no  time  to  make  such  a  close  study  of  the  plants  as 
would  have  enabled  him  to  tap  the  source  of  wealth  which  lay  close  to 
his  hand.  Rumours  of  the  existence  of  new  varieties  having  reached 
England,  botanists  were  sent  out  from  Kew  to  collect  specimens  for  the 
Horticultural  Society.  On  their  arrival  at  the  frontier  town  where  the 
head-quarters  of  the  mission  were  located,  the  collectors  were  directed 
by  the  district  officials  to  apply  to  Griffiths  as  the  only  man  who  could 
furnish  them  with  suitable  guides  from  amongst  the  hill-folk.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  received  them  courteously,  and  provided  them  with 
English-speaking  converts  acquainted  with  the  hills.  He  privately  in¬ 
structed  the  guides  before  their  departure  to  note  carefully  what  varieties 
of  orchid  the  Englishmen  took,  and  on  their  return  sent  out  parties  of  his 
Christians  to  scour  the  jungle  in  search  of  other  specimens  of  these  rare 
plants.  Their  work  in  the  hills  being  over,  the  collectors  lingered  a  little 
time  in  the  country,  visiting  the  chief  places  of  interest,  and  arrived 
home  to  find  the  market  already  flooded  with  the  new  orchids  which 
they  had  gone  out  to  seek. 

*Rev.  Roberts  of  Bhamo  (so  I  am  informed) 


In  Pegu  during  the  Earthquake 

by  Rev,  B,  M,  Jones  (1930) 

The  official  weather  report  said  the  temperature  was  107  degrees  on 
Monday,  May  5th.  I  remarked  on  the  train  as  we  neared  Pegu  that  after¬ 
noon  returning  from  our  “hot  weather”  holidays  that  I  had  never  felt  as 
hot  a  wind  as  that  in  Burma  before.  One  had  to  keep  drinking  incessantly; 
and  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  was  to  get  some  drinking  water 
boiled,  and  alas,  we  found  the  town  vvithout  ice  with  which  to  cool  iV 
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Pegu  is,  was  rather,  a  town  of  about  19,000  people.  Through  it  run 
parallel  north  and  south,  about  four  or  five  blocks  apart,  the  railway, 
the  river  and  the  moat  of  the  ancient  city.  A  broad,  main  highway  from 
Rangoon  to  Mandalay  bisects  these  east  and  west  and  is  the  only  cross 
town  thoroughfare  crossing  the  railway  and  the  river.  The  main  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  town  with  brick  buildings  two  to  four  storeys  high 
lay  on  either  side  of  this  highway  between  the  river  and  the  moat.  Brick 
buildings  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  through  the  rest  of  the  town 
but  two-thirds  of  the  people  lived  in  wooden  or  bamboo  structures.  The 
Mission  house  stands  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  center  of 
the  town  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  railway  station. 

After  diimer,  about  8;  1 5  p.m.  my  better  half  and  I  decided  to  further 
investigate  the  town’s  ice  supply.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  we  stopped 
for  gas  and  found  that  an  iceman  next  to  the  filling  station  had  received 
a  shipment  from  Rangoon.  While  I  was  in  the  act  of  buying  ice,  a  grind¬ 
ing  roar  began  to  be  heard  and  people  rushed  for  the  open.  I  was  thrown 
down  in  the  road  and  was  unable  to  rise  because  of  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  earth.  Buildings  began  to  crash  down  and  cracks  opened  in  the  earth’s 
surface  and  great  clouds  of  dust  arose  making  it  difficult  for  a  time  to 
see  or  breathe.  The  electric  lights  went  out  at  once  and  the  half  moon 
showed  only  a  lurid  spot  through  the  murk.  The  lady  of  the  house  who 
was  still  in  the  car  said  she  would  know  now  what  to  expect  when  ‘the 
moon  is  turned  into  blood.’ 

My  own  first  thought  was  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived.  An 
aerial  bombardment  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  as  a  possible  alterna¬ 
tive.  After  probably  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  I  was  able  to  get  up  and  get 
back  to  the  car  and  then  there  was  more  shaking.  The  car  cavorted  like 
a  skittish  horse.  I  saw  a  man  squat  down  and  grab  one  of  the  bumpers 
and  wondered  if  he  thought  he  could  steady  the  car  with  one  hand.  Then 
I  discovered  that  he  was  trying  to  steady  himself. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  quaking,  cries  filled  the  air  and  the  streets 
were  quickly  athrong  with  people  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Some  caught 
away  from  home  were  hurrying  to  see  what  might  have  happened  there. 
Others  were  hurrying  to  investigate  the  fate  of  friends  and  others  were 
just  hurrying  away.  Next  to  the  ice  shop  lived  a  Chinese  Christian  fam¬ 
ily  in  their  hardware  store.  I  went  there  and  found  that  their  building  had 
collapsed,  but  they  had  got  out  in  time.  Some  were  foiiunate  in  that  their 
buildings  fell  in  instead  of  out.  Many  rushed  into  the  streets  just  in  time 
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to  get  the  falling  walls  on  their  heads.  We  drove  back  a  block  past  an¬ 
other  Chinese  Christian  shop.  It  was  apparent  they  had  got  out,  so  we 
tried  to  drive  towards  home  but  found  the  street  a  mass  of  tangled  wires 
with  flames  breaking  out  along  the  main  road  in  that  direction.  The 
narrow  cross  streets  were  completely  blocked  by  fallen  buildings.  There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  but  to  turn  and  drive  across  the  river,  though  the 
safety  of  the  bridge  was  problematical.  On  the  west  side  there  were 
fewer  brick  buildings  and  the  wooden  ones  had  not  suffered  so  very 
much.  We  left  the  car  at  the  house  of  a  fiiend  and  made  our  way  back 
into  town.  We  found  more  of  our  Christian  people  and  apparently  all  of 
our  community  of  that  section  except  one  family  accounted  for.  People 
by  this  time  were  fleeing  from  the  fire,  carrying  what  they  could  grab 
and  bundle  together.  I  saw  one  Chinese  with  two  large  boxes  and  a 
sewing  machine.  He  would  relay  them  along  one  at  a  time,  keeping  them 
all  in  sight  and  reach.  We  overtook  a  Chinese  friend  with  a  child  in  one 
hand  and  dragging  a  huge  bundle  done  up  in  a  bed  sheet.  I  took  one  end 
of  her  bundle  but  had  to  shout  a  warning  to  her  to  keep  her  from  step¬ 
ping  into  a  crevice  that  had  opened  in  the  road.  It  was  full  of  water 
which  I  thought  at  the  time  was  from  broken  water  mains,  but  I  found 
later  that  water  and  sand  had  bubbled  up  from  many  cracks  where  there 
were  no  mains,  many  of  them  in  the  open  fields  away  from  town. 

By  a  round-about  way  we  reached  home  to  see  how  the  folks  on  our 
compound  were  faring.  Saya  U  Aung  Nyun’s  little  daughter  had  a  nasty 
scalp  wound  from  a  falling  clothes-press.  No  one  else  was  hurt.  Our 
house  was  a  sight,  but  it  was  standing  which  was  more  than  we  had 
expected.  Nearly  everything  that  could  tip  over  was  piled  in  a  heap  in 
each  room:  book  cases,  clothes-presses  and  bric-a-brac  of  all  sorts.  The 
3501b.  iron  safe  from  its  stand  two  and  a  half  feet  high  had  taken  a 
header  and  its  legs  stuck  in  the  air.  The  effect  was  freakish,  too,  for  a 
flimsy  book-case  alongside  the  safe  was  not  moved  nor  was  a  row  of 
bottles  of  fimit  on  a  three-inch  ledge  in  an  adjoining  store-room.  The 
upper  part  of  the  front  stairway  hung  at  a  precarious  angle  and  the  wall 
under  the  stair  landing  had  jumped  from  the  ground  floor  sufficiently  to 
let  a  tin  can  roll  under  and  get  pinched  in. 

I  went  on  to  see  how  things  had  fared  at  the  church  and  Chinese 
school,  half  a  mile  or  so  distant.  The  school  had  been  a  two-storey  brick 
building;  and  it  was  a  complete  wreck.  The  church,  a  two-storey  wooden 
building,  was  standing.  Two  injured  Chinese  women  had  been  dragged 
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from  the  debris  of  the  school  and  lay  on  the  ground  back  of  the  church. 
I  took  them  to  our  compound.  At  first  they  said  they  had  been  the  only 
occupants  of  the  building,  but  as  they  collected  their  wits  they  began  to 
tell  about  others.  I  went  back  and  poked  about  the  wreck  but  could  find 
no  one  and  the  neighbours  said  all  had  got  away.  I  tried  to  go  into  the 
town  again  but  no  one  could  get  beyond  the  moat  from  our  side.  The 
center  of  the  town  was  a  mass  of  flames. 

Quakes  continued  throughout  the  night  and  the  next  day.  Indeed  sev¬ 
eral  occurred  later  in  the  week.  These  were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  do 
any  harm  but  served  to  keep  the  people  nervous.  The  authorities  got  the 
situation  well  in  hand  and  rescue  work  began.  Telegraph  lines  were  down 
and  the  railway  blocked  but  a  messenger  was  sent  on  a  motor  bike  to 
Rangoon  and  before  7  a.m.  a  medical  relief  contingent  arrived  to  assist 
the  local  hospital  staff.  A  good  number  of  the  worst  injured  were  sent  in 
ambulances  to  Rangoon. 

The  famous  Shwe  Hmaw  Daw  pagoda,  over  three  hundred  feet  high, 
is  a  terrible  ruin  as  are  the  shrines  and  numerous  other  edifices  that 
swarmed  around  it.  The  City  Hall,  a  year  old,  has  a  comer  tower  left 
standing  and  not  another  brick  or  stick  of  it  as  high  as  a  man’s  shoulder. 
A  brick  movie  house  fell  on  an  assembled  audience  and  near  by  the 
minarets  of  a  mosque  plunged  head  first,  burying  themselves  in  the  road. 
The  total  dead  is  estimated  at  eleven  hundred  and  the  homeless  at  three 
thousand. 

[Extract  from  Burma  Mission  Jones  by  H.  J.  Harwood,  1940.] 


Welcome  Home 

by  John  Jackson,  F.R,G.S.  (1906) 

As  the  daylight  of  a  November  day  was  quickly  fading  into  darkness, 
these  fiiends  of  the  lepers — ^together  with  the  Rev.  A.  Woodward,  who 
had  been  filling  Mr.  Bestall’s  place  during  his  absence — drove  out  of 
the  city  to  the  “Home  for  Lepers,”  as  the  Mission’s  Asylum  at  Manda¬ 
lay  is  appropriately  named.  As  they  approached  the  entrance  they  found 
the  roadway  lined  with  lepers,  many  with  maimed  limbs,  and  faces  scarred 
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but  smiling,  and  all  dressed  in  their  best,  to  do  honour  to  those  who  had 
done  so  much  to  transform  their  lives.  Here  they  sat  at  the  gates  of  their 
own  home,  clothed,  cared  for,  and  happy,  in  joyful  contrast  to  the  days 
when  they  had  cowered  in  hopeless  misery  on  the  steps  of  Mandalay’s 
pagodas.  “Salaam”  was  shouted  as  with  one  voice,  and  then  the  band 
struck  up  and  added  its  noise,  if  not  its  music,  to  the  jubilant  din.  As  the 
party  proceeded  along  the  neatly  laid  out  paths  of  the  Asylum  grounds, 
it  became  evident  that  preparations  for  a  general  illumination  had  been 
made.  Paper  lanterns  of  many  hues  were  only  waiting  for  darkness  to 
brighten  the  scene  by  their  brilliant  colours.  The  decorations — all,  be  it 
remembered,  the  work  of  the  lepers — ^reached  their  climax  in  the  tempo¬ 
rary  reception  room,  or  festal  booth,  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  missionaries  and  a  few  European  friends.  Then  came  the  turn  of  old 
Sayah  Oh,  the  leper  preacher.  With  ill-concealed  pride,  he  read  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  a  superior  copy  of  which  lay  near  by,  carefiiUy  wrapped 
in  a  bamboo  tube  with  gilt  ends.  In  their  desire  to  make  their  address 
really  expressive  of  their  appreciation,  not  only  of  the  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  of  the  Government  under  which  they  enjoyed  such 
privileges,  they  had  enlisted  the  services  of  the  “official  translator”  to 
compose  it.  This  he  had  done  in  his  best  Oriental  style,  and  had  made 
liberal  use  of  the  celestial  bodies,  to  illustrate  the  terrestrial  benefits 
secured  to  the  sufferers  by  Christian  philanthropy.  It  was  not  without 
real  emotion  that  the  missionary  rose  to  reply.  As  he  looked  on  these 
well-clad  lepers  with  smiling  faces,  his  memory  went  back  to  the  day 
when  he  gathered  in  the  first  few  from  the  temple  steps,  where  they  lay 
rotting,  and  almost  dying.  And  when,  in  response  to  his  challenge,  eighty 
hands  went  up  to  indicate  their  faith  in  the  Saviour,  he  felt  that  his  work 
had  been  well  repaid. 
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The  Log  of  Mary  Hussey  (1 925) 

RANGOON 

30th  January.  Arrived  early  breakfasting  at  the  Strand  Hotel  close  to  the 
quay  (a  newly  built  hotel,  up  to  date  and  good  cooking)  having  sent  our 
luggage  on  to  the  MINTO  MANSIONS  HOTEL  where  we  had  a  re¬ 
shuffle  of  packing  and  left  by  the  4.45  train.  In  the  morning  we  had  seen 
the  top  of  the  Golden  Pagoda  SHWE  DAGON  looking  lovely  above  the 
green  trees,  but  as  we  sped  along  in  the  train  it  looked  really  beautiful 
for  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  glory  of  red  behind  it.  It  looked  so  stately  in 
its  height.  SHAY  JOE  author  of  The  Bur  man  his  Life  and  Notions  says 
“Neither  the  shrine  itself,  nor  the  relics,  nor  the  images  are  the  objects  of 
the  adoration  of  the  pious.  The  Burman,  it  cannot  be  too  much  urged,  is 
not  an  idolater.  He  worships  neither  relic  nor  image.  The  Pagoda  and 
the  figure  only  supply  him  with  a  seemly  place  to  utter  the  praises  of  the 
great  Buddha,  and  to  form  resolutions  to  imitate,  as  far  as  he  can,  the 
charity  and  the  sinless  life  of  the  great  model.”  Truly  a  beautiful  reli¬ 
gion.  The  Leogryph  or  the  Lion  are  the  guardians  of  the  Pagodas,  the 
legend  being  that  a  King’ s  daughter  had  been  stolen  and  taken  to  a  forest 
by  a  NAT  (a  spirit).  There  are  NATS  of  the  nether  world  as  well  as  the 
upper.  All  attempts  to  recover  the  poor  Princess  proved  fruitless,  but 
one  day  a  lioness  rescued  her  and  restored  her  to  her  Father,  since  then 
the  lion  has  been  regarded  as  a  guardian  and  protector.  The  Nats  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Buddhism,  they  are  merely  a  superstition.  The  people 
offer  iSnit  and  flowers  to  the  spirits.  Demons  or  fairies.  The  priests  do 
not  actually  forbid  it  although  they  condemn  the  practice  as  unorthodox. 
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The  Burmese  for  political  reasons  and  to  show  their  independence  of 
spirit  no  longer  allow  Europeans  to  visit  this  world  famous  temple  (or 
any  other)  without  taking  off  shoes  and  stockings.  In  former  days  grass 
sandals  or  slippers  to  cover  one’s  own  footgear  was  considered  sutti- 
cient.  Naturally  no  one  will  go  barefooted,  except  I  believe  a  very  few 
American  tourists,  they  have  to  walk  some  distance  through  filthy  mud 
and  on  their  return  small  boys  wash  their  feet  with  soap  and  water.  They 
have  to  don  their  stockings,  (and  we  all  know  the  trouble  of  suspenders!) 
and  wrestle  with  shoes  and  shoe  laces  in  the  midst  of  a  grinning  crowd 
of  Burmese!  So  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  shall  not  visit  the  Pagoda.  As 
our  train  crossed  the  DELTA  everywhere  were  lights  dotted  about — 
little  camp  fires — ^those  nearest  silhouetting  figures  squatting  around. 
The  country  reminded  me  somewhat  of  Holland  in  its  flatness  with  every 
here  and  there  groups  of  trees  surrounding  a  small  farmery — with  twin¬ 
kling  lights. 

Some  distance  from  PEGU  where  dinner  had  been  ordered  we  saw  a 
most  brilliantly  lighted  palace  (as  we  thought)  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  a  huge  pagoda  also  illuminated.  They  looked  like  set  pieces  of 
good  fireworks.  The  building  is  the  Buddhist  monastery,  and  they  are 
always  lighted  like  that.  Which  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  the  Shwe  Dagon 
Pagoda.  The  electric  light  failed  one  night  and  the  European  electrician 
was  sent  for,  on  arrival  he  began  to  walk  in  and  was  informed  he  must 
take  off  his  footgear!  He  politely  told  the  Priests  he  would  cover  his  feet 
with  sandals,  but  was  told  this  would  not  be  enough,  so  he  promptly 
shouldered  his  tools  and  marched  away!  For  two  nights  the  Pagoda  went 
unlighted  and  he  was  again  sent  for.  He  now  attends  it  every  day  with 
his  shoes  on! 

31st  January.  Breakfast  which  had  been  ordered  before  was  ready  on 
arrival  at  THARZI — about  9  o’clock.  The  scenery  is  much  more  inter¬ 
esting.  A  fine  range  of  hills;  the  land  being  littered  with  Pagodas  guarded 
by  strange  stone  beasts — villages  of  bamboo  shanties  built  on  piles  off 
the  ground,  funny  looking  buildings  and  well  cultivated  ground,  the 
swampy  bits  having  masses  of  a  pretty  looking  water  plant.  The  paddy 
birds  and  kingfishers  darting  about.  Fields  and  fields  of  plums,  a  great 
many  picked  ready  for  packing,  making  a  carpet  of  ruby.  The  people  at 
the  stations  looking  so  clean  with  their  neat  little  heads  and  gay  clothing, 
the  women  and  even  quite  small  children  smoking  green  cigars  and  big 
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white  cheroots.  They  all  look  so  gay  and  jolly — squatting,  eating,  smok¬ 
ing.  At  2  our  train  reached 

MANDALAY 

where  we  lunched  at  the  station  restaurant.  We  took  a  taxi  to  visit  the 
King’s  Palace,  where  King  THIBAW  reigned  and  here  taken  prisoner 
deported  to  India  December  1885.  It  is  extraordinary  with  its  peculiar 
decorations — ^would  make  a  fitting  Pantomime  scene  of  Eastern  colour¬ 
ing — ^vermilion  and  gold — We  did  not  feel  inclined  to  climb  the  Mandalay 
Hill  to  the  monastery,  but  from  there  the  view  must  be  splendid. 

We  next  went  to  the  bazaar  and  I  did  just  manage  to  inveigle  Bob  into 
the  Silk  bazaar.  I  did  love  it!  If  only  I  had  someone  who  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  things,  but  Bob  gets  bored  to  tears  at  anything  in  the  way 
of  looking  at  things.  I  could  have  spent  hours  there  at  the  feast  of  lovely 
silk  materials  in  every  shade — and  would  like  to  have  had  time  to  buy  a 
few  things  for  presents  at  home.  However,  I  did  buy  one  gorgeous  piece 
of  gold  shot  with  purple  which  in  some  lights  looks  deep  copper. 

Here  are  a  few  Burmese  proverbs  which  amuse  me: 

If  a  cock  ruffles  up  his  feathers,  it  is  easy  to  pluck  him. 

Eat  little,  stomach  slender;  eat  much,  stomach-ache. 

If  a  great  man  flatters  you,  be  afraid. 

A  great  man’s  sword  is  never  blunt. 

We  should  liked  to  have  gone  on  to  Bhamo  by  river  but  cannot  fit  in 
the  time.  Burma  should  have  a  visit  to  itself  and  not  be  hurried.  We 
arrived  on  board  the 

ASSAM  oiXhQ  IRRAWADDI 

Flotilla  Company,  which  is  a  comfortable  boat.  We  had  an  introduction 
to  the  Company  and  they  have  given  us  2  double  cabins  which  makes 
things  easy. 

1st  February.  Sailed  at  dawn.  As  we  left,  Mandalay  looked  very  lovely 
in  the  soft  light. 

2nd  February.  Called  at  6  to  see  a  forest  of  trees  without  limbs  which  on 
inspection  turned  out  to  be  an  oilfield  with  its  many  dereks.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  dressing  I  was  again  called  out  to  find  5  little  Burmese  girls  in 
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their  gaily  coloured  petticoats  and  white  bodices  squatting  on  deck  with 
their  goods  of  lacquer  in  front  of  them.  I  bought  a  betel  box  (or  Kon-it) 
a  cylindrical  inner  case,  fitted  with  2  trays  for  holding  the  lime,  betel- 
vine  leaves,  cutch,  nuts  and  other  ingredients  for  betel  chewing.  The 
whole  being  covered  by  an  outer  lid  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  inner 
case.  The  lid,  which  although  so  deep,  can  be  blown  up  almost  to  the 
top.  It  was  funny  to  see  the  5  little  girls  blowing  hard  and  the  covers 
slowly  moving  up.  When  I  went  to  fetch  some  money  they  followed  me 
to  my  cabin — one  going  straight  to  my  coloured  washing  silk  frocks 
hanging  up  touching  them  and  smiling  radiantly  at  the  colours,  the  oth¬ 
ers  going  straight  for  the  scent  bottles!  They  were  amazed  and  I  believe 
a  little  alarmed  at  a  big  white  fox  fur  with  a  realistic  head!  They  were 
dear  little  people,  so  clean  and  gay  and  no  wonder  considering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  taken  from  The  Burman:  his  life  and  Notions  by  SHWAY  JOE. 

If  anyone  has  escaped  the  curse  of  Adam  it  is  the  Burman.  He  does 
not  need  to  earn  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  riches  having 
no  attraction  for  him,  when  his  patch  of  paddy  land  has  been  reaped,  his 
only  concern  is  how  to  pass  the  time,  and  that  is  no  very  difficult  matter, 
when  he  has  plenty  of  cheroots  and  betel-nut. 

We  tied  up  at  MYANAUNG  at  7  a.m.  the  Captain  took  another  man — 
gunner.  Bob  and  myself  to  see  the  B.B.Co.  oilfields — it  was  a  most 
interesting  morning.  The  Captain  had  many  friends  there  and  they  showed 
us  everything.  The  field  is  9  miles  long  and  I  think  Vi  mile  broad,  and  is 
thick  with  dereks  the  later  Rotary  derek  being  made  of  steel  (or  iron?) 
instead  of  wood.  They  can  be  taken  down  and  used  over  and  over  again. 
British  invention.  All  the  drillers  are  American,  “Billy”  I  don’t  know  his 
other  name  told  me  that  the  British  are  now  sending  out  young  men  to  be 
taught  which  is  most  essential  for  supposing  England  and  America  fell 
out  and  went  to  war,  the  first  thing  that  would  happen  would  be  that  the 
Americans  would  leave  and  there  would  be  no  one  to  work  the  oil.  “Billy” 
motored  us  at  breakneck  speed — took  us  to  the  American  Club — ^there 
are  5  in  all.  They  have  golf  links  and  a  jolly  little  racecourse,  altogether, 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  morning.  “Billy”  was  so  nice  and  explained 
everything  so  minutely  and  clearly. 

As  soon  as  we  were  once  more  aboard  the  ASSAM  got  under  weigh  at  1 0. 

3rd  February.  The  scenery  on  this  reach  is  much  prettier.  The  Assam 
took  in  cargo  at  THAYETMYO  where  we  had  about  two  hours  and 
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took  a  pretty  drive  round  by  the  Fort  and  the  Clubs,  the  remains  of 
where  our  troops  were  quartered  during  the  war  (THIBAW).  During  the 
recent  war  about  6,000  Turks  were  interned  here.  Far  too  nice  a  place 
for  them.  The  afternoon  scenery  was  even  better,  and  PROME  where 
we  tied  up  is  quite  pretty.  Bob  and  I  landed  for  a  walk.  In  the  trees  there 
was  a  tremendous  chattering  and  fluttering.  I  hoped  parrots  might  be 
settling  but  on  looking  up  we  could  see  no  birds  but  thousands  of  what 
looked  like  cones,  all  moving,  distending  occasionally  a  long  wing  we 
discovered  they  were  flying  foxes.  All  the  rest  of  the  passengers  left 
after  dinner  for  the  train.  We  were  not  sorry. 

4th  February.  The  Assam  got  under  weigh  at  4  a.m.  About  7  a.m.  she 
ran  in  to  a  mist  and  on  to  a  sand  bank  just  at  a  very  narrow  channel — 
but  as  the  Captain  said  better  on  the  sand  bank  than  into  the  rock.  The 
place  could  not  have  been  better  chosen  as  the  rock  or  cliff  above  was 
thickly  carved  with  Buddhas — sitting  up  and  in  recumbent  position.  There 
were  dozens  of  them.  A  regiment  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  were 
halted  at  this  spot  awaiting  an  invasion  and  filled  up  their  time  in  carv¬ 
ing  these  images  for  these,  I  suppose,  would  count  as  much  as  an  erection 
of  a  pagoda  to  their  merit. 

We  landed  at  a  small  place  for  about  an  hour.  It  always  interests  me 
the  way  our  men  dive  and  swim  to  the  shore  with  the  ship’s  rope — and 
the  way  the  cargo  is  at  once  handled — ^the  great  objection  to  landing  is 
having  to  pass  through  one  of  the  lighters  (there  is  one  on  either  side) 
with  all  the  busy  people  and  strong  smells  of  the  various  kinds  of  cargo, 
the  most  unpleasant  being  that  of  the  plums. 

On  landing  there  are  always  pretty  groups  of  girls  in  gaily  coloured 
petticoats  selling  their  different  foods,  and  big  cheroots, — (It  all  looks 
so  clean) — ^to  the  steerage  passengers  on  board — one  girl  was  buying 
rice — already  cooked,  the  quantity  she  bought  was  placed  in  a  large  leaf 
and  folded  over.  It  looked  quite  appetising! 

The  Captain  of  the  Assam  is  a  good  raconteur  out  of  the  many  yams 
two  I  remember.’ 

The  Captain  of  one  of  the  Company’s  ships  named  Smith  had  a  letter 
fi-om  the  management  demanding  an  explanation  to  an  enclosed  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Brown,  complaining  as  to  the  indifference  and  bad 
arrangements  of  the  cooking  on  board,  giving  as  an  example  that  when 
he  asked  for  a  2nd  helping  of  pudding  he  was  informed  that  the  pudding 
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was  all  finished.  Mr.  Smith,  acknowledging  the  letter,  wrote  back  very 
officially. 

re  Mr.  Brown’s  complaint  in  not  being  supplied  with  a  2nd  helping  of 
pudding:  He  regretted  the  incident  but  could  give  no  explanation  what¬ 
soever  at  the  occurrence,  and  would  like  to  add  that  his  cook  had  never 
received  such  a  compliment  before! 

The  2nd  story  was  of  the  same  Mr.  Smith  on  the  receipt  of  a  sinilar 
letter  of  complaint  made  by  the  wife  of  a  Commissioner  concerning  2 
cockroaches  she  had  found  in  her  bath  room.  The  reply  went  back 

re  Mrs.  McNabs  2  cockroaches:  He  regretted  the  incident  at  the  same 
time  mentioning  that  such  incidents  in  the  East  are  not  unusual.  How¬ 
ever  he  had  spoken  severely  to  the  cockroaches  as  to  the  unseemliness  of 
appearing  in  the  bathroom  of  a  wife  of  a  Commissioner  and  told  them  it 
really  must  not  happen  again! 

Up  to  now  we  have  always  tied  up  at  sunset  but  the  Captain  is  anxious 
to  push  on  after  dinner.  We  joined  him  on  deck  and  it  was  really  delight¬ 
ful  steaming  down  the  river  our  searchlight  showing  up  the  channel  and 
pretty  hamlets  and  pagodas.  I  hoped  on  visiting  Burma  to  have  seen  the 
“fire-flies  dance  and  play”  but  our  visit  is  too  early  in  the  year,  but 
surely  even  they  could  not  be  prettier  than  the  hundreds  of  flying  insects 
caught  up  in  the  glare  of  the  light  and  streaking  through  like  shafts  of 
electricity.  We  tied  up  at  1 1.15. 

6th  February.  Under  weigh  at  4  a.m.  Stopped  at  a  small  place  about  9 
and  then  on  to  MAUGE^  a  very  pretty  place  where  we  remained  about 
an  hour.  The  river — ^we  are  now  in  the  Delta — is  narrower  and  is  quite 
the  prettiest  part.  The  trees  and  banana  trees  and  feathery  grains  grow¬ 
ing  close  to  the  water’s  edge  giving  it  a  more  tropical  appearance,  and 
the  river  is  full  of  beauty  and  life  with  its  quaint  hamlets,  fragile  looking 
huts  built  on  posts,  the  lovely  little  creeks,  various  boats  sailing  and 
rowing  and  the  thin  canoes  all  over  the  river,  being  used  for  fishing  and 
manoeuvered  by  boys  wearing  reed  mushroom  like  hats.  It  is  a  great 
fishing  part  and  we  had  the  most  excellent  prawns — of  an  enormous 
size,  curried  for  tiffin  expressly  ordered  by  our  kind  and  considerate 
Captain — ^they  were  good!  We  passed  4  of  the  old  type  of  Burmese  boats 
which  are  rowed  by  40  men  and  now  fast  becoming  obsolete. 
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At  5.30  we  reached  a  small  place  and  went  for  a  stroll  in  what  to  our 
minds  is  quite  the  most  effective  and  tropical  place  of  all.  We  loved  a 
very  high  bridge  over  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  creek  which  was  full  of 
fishing  boats  waving  palm-trees  which  I  do  not  know  and  banana. 

9th  February.  Arrived  Rangoon  7  a.m.  stayed  at  the  MINTO  MAN¬ 
SIONS  HOTEL  which  is  considered  the  best  hotel — certainly  the 
situation  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Strand.  The  rooms  are  in  need  of 
paint,  also  the  cracks  between  ceilings  and  walls  require  filling  as  they 
allow  an  entrance  for  lizards  which  although  harmless  are  not  too  pleas¬ 
ant  to  see  playing  games  on  the  walls,  but  according  to  the  following  by 
F.  E.  Strout  in  Bits  of  Burma  it  is  not  unusual  and  one  should  be  gratefiil 
one  was  spared  from  the  cobra  etc.! 

Give  me  a  teak  wood  bungalow, 

With  rooms  so  big  and  high, 

And  endless  windows,  many  doors. 

To  curtain  which  we  try. 

The  lizards  crawl  upon  the  walls. 

The  tucktoos  warble  there. 

The  cobra  builds  his  nest  beneath. 

The  cockroach  claims  his  share. 

So  give  to  me  the  bungalow 
So  big  and  brown  and  bare 
With  lizards  and  the  cockroach  too. 

With  tucktoos  warbling  there. 

We  had  a  good  day’s  racing,  arriving  in  time  for  the  7th  (there  were 
1 1  items)  and  backed  the  winner  at  8-1! 

After  dinner  we  drove  past  the  Pagoda  all  lit  up  to  the  Boat  Club, 
which  is  really  delightful,  dancing  and  boating  on  the  lake  which  looked 
lovely  in  the  moonlight. 

10th  February.  This  morning  we  went  to  the  Native  bazaar.  So  queer  it 
is,  and  there  you  see  every  imaginable  thing  being  sold.  In  the  silk  ba¬ 
zaar  a  girl  was  walking  with  a  bundle  of  sunshades  on  her  head — ^I 
tapped  her  shoulder — she  smiled — the  people  around  started  to  smile 
and  eventually  I  bought  5 !  They  smiled  more  than  ever — away  we  went — 
a  coolie  carrying  the  bundle — all  vendors  and  purchasers  looking  happy 
as  children.  They’re  sweet  people. 
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There  is  a  fine  golf  course  about  1 3  miles  away  but  Bob  did  not  get  a 
game  as  it  is  so  hot.  I  do  so  like  having  one’s  afternoon  tea  in  one’s  own 
room  then  to  go  out,  as  the  air  begins  to  cool  down.  Most  afternoons  we 
went  to  the  Boat  Club  and  lazed  about  in  a  punt,  it  was  so  pleasant  and 
peaceful.  I  think  I  mentioned  the  road  to  the  Boat  Club  is  past  the  SHWE 
PAGODA  the  entrance  of  which  is  always  full  of  life,  the  girls  going  in 
and  out.  Just  up  the  steps  one  can  see  the  numerous  little  stalls  where  the 
Burmese  do  a  big  trade  in  flowers,  candles,  etc.  I  must  admit  I  felt  vexed 
at  not  being  allowed  to  enter.  Beyond  the  Pagoda — and  its  guardian 
leogryffs  we  were  interested  in  some  huge  animals — an  elephant  more 
than  life  size  and  another  monster  beast  having  finishing  touches  put  to 
them  in  the  matter  of  white  paint  and  red,  we  learnt  that  a  famous  man 
who  was  confessor  to  King  THIBAW  and  who  had  been  much  rever¬ 
enced  had  died  a  year  before  and  had  been  kept  in  honey!  In  about  a 
month’s  time  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
monster  and  a  great  procession  was  to  take  place  round  the  City!  The 
view  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  fi*om  the  lake  is  beautiful. 
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MANDALAY 


To  Mandalf^ — Greeting 

by  Waltyard  Whipming,  1905 

I 

A  song  of  Mandalay! 

Allons,  Camerados,  Desperadoes,  Amontillados! 
Hear  my  Recitative,  my  Romanza,  my  Spring 
Onion! 


n 

You  three-striped  sergeants,  you  corporals,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  men  with  one 
or  more  good-conduct  badges. 

You  indifferent  and  bad  characters,  am  I  not 
also  one  with  you? 

And  will  you  not  then  hear  my  song? 

This  for  prelude. 


m 

You,  O  Mandalay,  I  sing! 

For  I  see  the  pagoda,  the  Moulmein  and 
essentially  wotto  pagoda. 

And  the  pagoda  is  above  the  trees. 

But  the  trees  are  below  the  pagoda. 
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IV 

I  see  the  flying-fish  sitting  on  the  branches,  I 
hear  them  sing,  and  they  fly  and  mate  and 
build  their  nests  in  the  branches; 

I  see  a  dun-coloured  aboriginal  she-female, 
mongolianee,  petite,  squat-faced. 

And  she  has  a  cast  in  her  sinister  optic  and  a 
snub  nose  but  her  heart  is  true; 

And  I  gaze  into  her  heart  (which  is  true),  and 
I  find  that  she  is  musing  (as  indeed  I  often 
muse)  on  ME, 

ME  Prononce,  ME  Imperturbe,  ME  Inconscion- 
abilamente. 


V 

I  see  [a  page  or  so  unavoidably  omitted  for  lack 
of  space, — refer  to  guide-book]  and  . . .  the 
wind,  and  the  palm-trees  idly  swaying  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind  (now  to,  now  fi’o), 
and  I  hear  the  bells  of  a  temple,  and  I 
know  that  they  are  singing,  and  what  it  is 
that  they  would  say. 

VI 

What  is  it  that  they  would  say  do  you  ask  Me? 

vn 

How  shall  I  tell  you,  how  shall  I  make  you 
understand? 

For  I  know  that  you  do  not  love  Me,  you  4o 
not  comprehend  Me,  you  say  that  this  sort 
of  thing  does  you  harm; 

But  I  will  even  now  do  my  damdest  (as  indeed 
I  always  do  more  or  less),  and  if  you  do 
not  like  it, 

Waal,  Soldados? 
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VIII 

Behold,  I  will  write  it  as  a  song  and  put  it  in 
italics,  so  that  even  you  will  know  that  it 
is  a  song; 

So  listen,  listen,  Camerados!  for  I  am  about  to 
spout  and  my  song  shall  be  masculine  and 
virile.  A  bas  your  metre,  a  la  lanteme 
your  rhyme,  conspuez  your  punctuation, 

I  say  pooh-pooh! 


SONG  OF  BELLS 

Allons!  Allons!  Tra-la-la!  Hearmy  Bellata! 

Why  do  you  not  return  to  Mandalay  O  soldier? 

Do  you  not  remember  the  boats,  and  the  paddles  as 
they  chunked  outside  the  boats? 

Do  you  not  remember  the  elephants,  the  mighty 
elephants,  strong,  mysterious,  impalpable  (no, 
not  impalpable),  pachydermatous,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  accuracy  with  which  they  succeeded 
in  balancing  trees  or  parts  of  trees,  branches, 
logs,  beams,  planks,  . . .  etc.,  . . .  with  their 
trunks  (the  beams  carefully  supported  at  their 
centre  of  gravity,  the  logs  carefully  supported 
at  their  centre  of  gravity,  the  elephants  without 
a  smile  at  their  centre  of  gravity) 

From  Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 

For  — 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay  the  flying-fishes  play. 

But  there  are  no  omnibuses  to  ply. 

Is  there  not  a  thirst  here,  and  are  there  any  ten 
commandments? 

O  you  commandments!  you  first,  second,  third  . . . 
and  tenth  commandments!  What  has  Man¬ 
dalay  to  do  with  you,  and  what  have  you  to 
do  with  Mandalay? 
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Ha!  What  is  that? 

Is  it  a  sound,  is  it  the  thunder,  the  sudden  thunder, 
strepitant,  tenant? 

Is  it  the  midday  (twelve  o’clock)  cannon? 

No! 

Is  it  not  then  the  ocean,  the  storm  of  the  ocean? 

Divil  a  bit! 

Return,  return  then  O  soldiers. 

Return,  you  that  have  been  discharged  with 
pensions,  as  time-expired  men,  or  as  incorri¬ 
gible  and  worthless. 

Return,  for  it  is  the  dawn,  and  it  is  calling  to  you 
as  it  comes  up  from  China, 

Though  why  from  China  do  you  ask  me? 

Then  ask  me  another! 

(Extract  from  Rhymes  of  the  East  and  Re-collected  Verses  by  Dum- 

Dum,  1905.) 


Life  in  Mandalay 

Anonymous  (c  1890) 

In  a  sense,  Mandalay  is  a  more  wonderful  example  of  a  city  of  mush¬ 
room-growth  than  is  Chicago  itself.  In  1855,  the  site  of  Mandalay 
consisted  of  fields,  jungle,  and  villages.  The  capital  was  Amarapoora, 
about  half  an  hour’s  sharp  ride  south  of  the  present  Mandalay,  The 
situation  of  Amarapoora  was  cramped,  and  about  1860  the  late  king 
abandoned  it,  and  built  Mandalay  on  a  more  expansive  site,  as  the  new 
capital  of  Burmah.  The  whole  great  plain  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  a  space  of  some  five  miles  broad  and  as  many  long,  is  laid 
out  in  wide  rectangular  roads,  which  are  fairly  lined  by  human  habita¬ 
tions,  from  the  pucha  house  of  the  Mogul  or  Chinaman,  to  the  wickerwork 
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habitation  of  the  labouring  Burman.  But  the  city  proper  is  a  huge  walled 
square,  each  face  a  mile  long.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  twenty-six 
feet  high  and  three  feet  thick,  the  crest  of  its  parapet  machicolated;  and 
this  wall  has  an  earthen  backing  more  than  twenty  feet  thick,  rising  to  a 
banquette  four  feet  wide.  At  every  two  hundred  yards  there  is  a  bastion 
of  slight  projection,  and  at  each  of  the  four  comers  a  flanking  work  of 
greater  pretension.  Above  each  bastion  there  rises  a  fantastically-taper¬ 
ing  wooden  pavilion  of  the  “joss-house”  pattern,  and  over  the  gates  and 
at  the  comers  are  larger  and  loftier  erections  of  the  same  character. 
These  pavilions,  with  the  deeply-cut  denticulation  of  the  top  of  the  wall, 
impart  to  the  fortifications  of  Mandalay  an  odd  oriental  quaintness  that 
might  make  the  hair  of  Cohom  or  Vauban  stand  on  end. 

Outside  the  wall  there  is  a  deep  moat,  about  150  feet  broad,  brim¬ 
ming  full  of  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  flourishes  a  copious  growth 
of  water-lilies. 

The  city  has  five  gates,  each  of  which  is  reached  by  a  wooden  bridge 
thrown  across  the  moat,  and  is  covered  by  a  crenellated  barbican  of 
solid  brickwork.  The  streets  of  the  city  run  parallel  with  the  walls,  di¬ 
viding  the  building  site  into  rectangular  blocks. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  estimated  at  about  65,000, 
of  which  probably  not  more  than  a  fifth  dwell  in  the  city  proper.  Al¬ 
though  its  streets  are  continuously  lined  by  houses,  there  are  large  open 
spaces  in  rear,  and  the  unbuilt-on  ground  adjacent  to  religious  stmc- 
tures  and  the  houses  of  officials  is  frequent  and  extensive.  Mandalay  is 
essentially  an  airy  and  well-ventilated  city.  There  is  no  system  of  drain¬ 
age,  yet  there  are  no  slums,  such  as  offend  every  sense  in  the  black  town 
of  Madras  or  the  native  parts  of  Calcutta.  Mandalay  is  much  freer  from 
stenches  than  is  Belgravia. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  discomforts  which  European  stran¬ 
gers  encounter  in  the  streets  of  Mandalay,  and  the  insults  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Mr.  Forbes  found  these  reports  unfounded.  “I  was  told  that 
the  natives  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  foreigners,  and  that  the  brats 
chevied  them  with  opprobrious  shouts  Kalal  ’  (‘Ah,  you  foreigner!  ’) 

Also  it  was  told  to  me  that  important  men  travelled  with  a  posse  of 
lictors  running  before  them  to  clear  the  way  in  the  most  peremptory,  and 
that  these  forced  all  and  sundry  equestrians  to  alight  from  their  ponies 
and  stand  obsequiously  on  foot  till  the  great  man  had  gone  past  in  his 
splendour.  If  you  did  not  alight  of  your  own  accord,  these  masterful 
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ruffians  would  pull  you  out  of  the  saddle,  and,  as  like  as  not,  knock  you 
about  with  their  fasces  or  their  dahs.  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  indig¬ 
nity  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  on  the  approach  of  the  dignitary  either  by 
turning  down  a  cross  street,  or  taking  refuge  in  the  nearest  waste  plot  of 
ground.  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  experienced  any  of  these  annoyances. 
I  was  never  Hi-kala-ed;  on  the  contrary,  I  found  the  street  brats  amus¬ 
ing  and  affable  urchins,  who  laughed  merrily  when  I  made  pretence  to 
scourge  them  with  my  switch,  and  who  were  regular  incarnations  of 
innocent  fim.  I  was,  indeed,  loudly  clamoured  at  by  barking  dogs,  which 
swarm  all  over  Mandalay,  belong  to  nobody  in  particular,  and,  along 
with  pigs  of  the  same  independent  and  ownerless  character,  act  as  most 
efficient  scavengers  to  a  city  that  has  not  a  drain,  but  nevertheless,  ow¬ 
ing  to  tfleir  exertions,  neither  has  a  smell.  It  would  be  a  calumny  on 
these  animals  to  say  that  their  bark  is  worse  than  their  bite,  because  they 
don’t  bite,  only  make  believe  to  be  desperately  fierce,  and  scuttle  pre¬ 
cipitately  when  you  turn  round  on  them.  They  are  not  like  the  huge, 
fierce  brutes  of  Hungarian  villages,  which  will  fly  at  you  in  genuine 
earnest,  and  to  cope  with  which  after  nightfall  a  revolver  is  imperatively 
necessary. 

As  for  the  Menghyis,  the  Alwenwoons,  the  Wonghyis,  the  Woons, 
and  all  the  tribe  of  Burmese  officials  who  swagger  about  under  tall 
golden  umbrellas  and  with  lictors  in  front  of  them,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
never  experienced  any  annoyance  at  the  instance  of  their  entourage.  I 
kept  my  own  side  of  the  amply-wide  thoroughfare,  and  went  steadily  on, 
neither  claiming  the  crown  of  the  causeway  nor  ignominiously  betaking 
myself  to  the  gutter.  I  was  never  tom  fi-om  the  saddle,  or  belaboured. 
Not  only  this:  if  I  took  off  my  hat  to  a  man  whom  I  recognised  as  a  man 
of  name  and  station,  it  was  my  experience  that  the  Burmese  gentleman 
returned  the  salutation  with  perfect  courtesy. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  wayfarer  through  the  streets  of  Man¬ 
dalay  experiences  no  obstructions.  It  is  a  city  in  which  a  greater  number 
of  cases  of  ‘No  thoroughfare’  are  to  be  found  than  in  London  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  the  period  which,  as  every  London  reader  must 
have  noticed  with  wrath,  the  vestries  specially  select  for  road  mending. 
There  are  no  vestries  in  Mandalay,  and  every  householder  is  free  to  do 
what  he  pleases  with  the  tract  of  road  in  front  of  his  own  dwelling.  So 
when  the  spirit  moves  him  he  blocks  the  thoroughfare  by  the  erection  of 
a  temporary  building  for  the  performance  of  a  pooey,  or  theatrical  per- 
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formance.  The  construction  of  such  an  edifice  is  very  simple.  A  frame¬ 
work  of  bamboo  poles  is  covered  in  on  roof  and  sides  with  grass  matting, 
and  voila  your  theatre.  The  performances  last  for  three  or  four  days 
without  intermission,  and  then  the  festival  is  over,  the  theatre  is  taken 
down,  and  the  thoroughfare  re-opens.  A  dozen  or  so  of  these  pooeys  are 
always  going  on  simultaneously  in  Mandalay,  and  if  one  happens  to  be 
within  two  streets  of  where  you  are  staying,  you  find  it  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  any  sleep. 

A  well-to-do  Burman  seizes  every  opportunity  for  the  festival  of  a 
pooey\  every  domestic  event  is  celebrated  in  this  manner.  I  have  been  to 
one  given  by  a  proud  parent  on  the  momentous  occasion  of  his  daughter 
having  her  ears  pierced;  there  was  another  in  the  next  street  to  celebrate 
the  vaccination  of  a  son.  The  Wingdon-Menghyi  ran  a  pooey  for  some 
ten  days  on  the  occasion  of  his  son  devoting  himself  to  a  sacerdotal  life. 
He  was  a  small  boy,  and  the  first  step  in  his  ecclesiastical  career  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  apprenticeship  to  a  phongee  or  priest. 

The  phongees  in  Burmah  hardly  now  occupy  the  position  they  once 
did,  but  they  still  have  great  influence.  There  are  whole  districts  of 
Mandalay  devoted  to  phongee- kyomgs,  or  monasteries.  These  are  fan¬ 
tastic  joss-like  houses  of  beautifully  carved  dark  wood,  often  with 
singularly  graceful  tapering  spires.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  I  would 
rather  like  to  be  a  phongee.  He  has  no  bother  about  anything  at  all.  He 
is  forbidden  to  have  any  money,  nor  does  he  want  any.  I  don’t  quite 
know  who  finds  him  in  clothes,  but  he  always  wears  a  very  bright  yel¬ 
low  garment.  People  bring  him  his  food,  a  handful  of  rice  from  that 
other  admirer.  His  life  is  celibate,  so  that  he  escapes  the  nuisance  of  a 
mother-in-law;  he  is  not  supposed  so  much  as  to  let  his  eyes  rest  on  a 
woman,  but  he  has  a  quiet  knack  of  giving  a  sly  glance  out  of  the  tail  of 
his  eye.  When  he  travels  he  lodges  in  a  kyoung,  and  never  goes  hungry. 
And  when  he  dies  he  has  a  funeral  the  pageant  of  which,  if  he  has  been 
a  distinguished  phongee,  may  last  for  days.  The  details  of  it  may  not  be 
quite  pleasing  to  a  person  nourishing  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  his 
corpse.  The  dead  phongee  is  plunged  into  a  cask  of  honey.  After  the 
lapse  of  such  a  time  as  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  virtue  of  him  to 
pass  into  the  honey,  he  is  fished  out,  and  pious  people,  following  the 
example  of  the  sailors  who  resorted  to  the  practice  known  as  ‘sucking 
the  monkey,’  in  regard  to  the  cask  of  rum  in  which  the  body  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  was  being  brought  home,  greedily  consume  the  honey.  The 
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phongee  is  then  blown  up  by  gunpowder  into  small  pieces;  if  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  disintegration  is  not  completed  to  satisfaction  in  this  manner,  he  is 
chopped  into  minuter  fragments  with  knives  and  swords. 

Being  in  prison  in  Mandalay  is  rather  fun  if  the  prisoner  happens  to 
have  a  trifle  of  money,  and  so  get  over  lightly  the  first  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  prison  is  a  great  teak  structure,  a  roof  on  pillars  with  unenclosed 
sides  and  a  slight  bamboo  fence  round  it.  Imprisonment  for  all  who  can 
square  the  gaolers  is  merely  nominal,  only  the  gaolers  will  have  your 
money  if  you  have  any.  When  a  prisoner  is  brought  in  they  ‘bleed’  him 
in  an  ingenious  way.  He  is  laid  on  his  back  with  his  feet  triced  up; 
gradually  his  feet  are  raised  till  his  whole  weight  is  resting  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  If  he  \vill  not  part  they  are  raised  yet  higher,  till  he  is  standing  on 
his  head.  If  he  is  still  obdurate  he  is  let  down,  only  to  be  raised  again, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  until  he  either  produces  a  rupee  or  two,  or 
until  his  friends  come  forward.  Then  he  is  allowed  to  go  away  with 
them,  and  has  his  full  liberty  till  night,  when  he  must  come  in  and  sleep 
in  the  prison.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  encounter  a  murderer  with 
massive  leg  irons  on,  calmly  sauntering  along  the  highway,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  cheroot  and  perfect  freedom,  on  his  way  home  to  breakfast  in 
his  own  house.  The  late  Colonel  Wyndham,  whom  the  late  king  put  in 
prison,  used  to  spend  the  days  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  accept  invita¬ 
tions  to  dinner,  was  a  member  of  the  Book  Club,  and  went  home  to 
prison  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

The  active  punishments  of  Burmah  are  not  very  complicated;  the 
bastinado  is  the  most  common.  Capital  punishment  is  rare  for  a  barba¬ 
rous  country.  The  last  persons  put  to  death  at  the  place  of  public  execution 
were  a  prince  and  princess  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of 
1866.  Common  people  have  their  heads  chopped  off,  but  there  is  a  law 
against  shedding  the  royal  blood.  So  the  prince  was  done  to  death  by 
blows  with  a  club  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  while  the  princess  sat  watch¬ 
ing  the  process  with  a  languid  indifference  while  she  smoked  her  last 
cheroot.  Then  the  executioner  pushed  her  head  back,  gave  her  three  or 
four  blows  on  the  throat,  and  so  killed  her. 

The  punishment  of  crucifixion  is  confined  to  rebellious  dacoits  of  the 
wild  Shan  tribes  caught  flagrante  delicto.  There  is  another  punishment 
which,  however,  invariably  results  in  death,  and  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  old  naval  punishment  of  flogging  a  man  ‘round  the  fleet.’  It  is 
called  ‘proclaiming.’  The  criminal  is  taken  to  each  gate  of  the  city,  and 
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to  sundry  other  frequented  places;  at  each  point  his  crime  and  sentence 
are  read  out,  and  he  is  treated  to  a  vehement  bastinadoing.  Although 
public  capital  punishments  are  rare  in  Mandalay,  deaths  among  prison¬ 
ers  are  not  so  uncommon,  in  the  fashion  adumbrated  by  the  follovvdng 
anecdote.  The  British  Consul  desired  the  authorities  of  the  Burman  king¬ 
dom  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  the  miscreant  who  killed  an  English 
traveller  and  who  was  an  unquestionable  murderer.  They  would  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request,  but  they  blandly  suggested  that  ‘he  might  die  imder 
examination!’ 


Mandalay 

by  Walter  Del  Mar  (1906) 

By  the  old  Moulmein  pagoda. 

Looking  westward  to  the  sea. 

There  are  Burmese  girls  a  plenty. 

But  they  have  no  charm  for  me. 
Though  the  temple  bells  keep  ringing. 
Yet  they  only  seem  to  say: 

Your  own  kind  are  for  all  time. 

And  these  but  for  a  day. 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

Which  is  quite  another  way. 

You’ll  get  very  hot  and  dusty 
From  Rangoon  by  train  all  day. 

Ship  me  somewhere  west  of  Suez, 
Where  my  mother-tongue  is  spoke; 

And  they  raise  an  awful  rumpus 
At  each  commandment  broke; 

Where  the  food  is  clean  and  tasty. 
Where  the  bedding  is  all  right. 

Where  the  water’s  pure  and  wholesome. 
And  your  sweetheart’s  skin  is  white. 
Which  it  ain’t  in  Mandalay, 

Where  you  buy  a  wife  and  pay 
By  agreement  with  her  mother 
In  the  usual  Burmese  way. 
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Fishes  Piling  Teak 

by  Beth  Ellis  (1899) 

The  Hotel  in  which  we  stayed  was  also  occupied  by  a  party  of  American 
“Globe  Trotters”.  In  all  probability  they  were  delightful  people,  as  are 
most  of  their  countrymen.  They  were  immensely  popular  among  the 
native  hawkers,  who  swarmed  upon  the  door  steps  and  verandahs,  and 
sold  them  Manchester  silks  and  glass  rubies  at  enormous  prices.  But  we 
acquired  a  deeply  rooted  objection  to  them,  springing  from  their  desire 
to  live  up  to  their  surroundings. 

We  should  have  forgiven  them,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  eat¬ 
ing  Eastern  fruits  and  curries,  wearing  flowing  Burmese  silken  dressing 
gowns,  and  smattering  their  talk  with  Burmese  and  Hindustani  words. 
But  these  things  did  not  satisfy  them.  Evidently  they  believed  that  they 
could  only  satisfactorily  demonstrate  their  complete  association  with 
their  surroundings,  by  singing  indefatigably,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
that  most  un-Burmese  song,  “Mandalay”. 

They  sang  it  hour  after  hour,  during  the  whole  of  the  two  days  we 
spent  in  the  place. 

In  their  bedrooms,  and  about  the  town  they  hummed  and  whistled  it, 
during  meals  they  quoted  and  recited  it.  At  night,  and  when  we  took  our 
afternoon  siesta,  they  sang  it  boldly,  accompanying  one  another  on  the 
cracked  piano,  and  all  joining  in  the  chorus  with  a  conscientious  hearti¬ 
ness  that  did  them  credit. 

We  tossed  sleepless  on  our  couches,  wearied  to  death  of  this  endless 
refrain  that  echoed  through  the  house:  or,  if  in  a  pause  between  the 
verses  we  fell  asleep  for  a  few  seconds,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  a  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  “Moulmein  Pagodas”,  flying  elephants,  and  fishes  piling 
teak,  till  we  were  once  again  awakened  by  the  uninteresting  and  eter¬ 
nally  reiterated  information  that  “the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  out  of 
China  ‘cross  the  Bay”. 

The  only  relief  we  enjoyed,  was  that  afforded  by  one  member  of  the 
party  who  sang  cheerfully:  “On  the  Banks  of  Mandalay”,  thereby  dis¬ 
playing  a  vagueness  of  detail  regarding  the  geographical  peculiarities  of 
the  place,  which  is  so  frequently  (though  no  doubt  wrongly)  attributed 
to  his  nation. 
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“We^re  going  to  walk  overland  to  Mandalay” 

by  Harry  A,  Franck  (1910) 

As  the  sun  was  declining  the  next  afternoon  we  climbed  the  highest  of 
the  verdure-clad  hills  on  which  Chittagong  is  built,  to  seek  information 
from  the  district  commissioner.  For  the  native  residents,  priest  or  lay¬ 
man,  knew  naught  of  the  route  to  Mandalay.  The  governor,  aroused 
from  a  Sunday  siesta  on  his  vine-curtained  veranda,  received  us  kindly, 
nay,  delightedly,  and,  having  called  a  servant  to  minister  to  our  thirst, 
went  in  person  to  astonish  his  wife  with  the  announcement  of  European 
callers.  That  lady,  being  duly  introduced,  consented,  upon  the  solicitation 
of  her  husband,  to  contribute  to  our  entertainment  at  the  piano. 

White  men  come  rarely  to  Chittagong.  Chatting,  like  social  equals, 
with  a  district  ruler  stretched  out  in  a  reclining  chair  between  us,  we 
came  near  to  forgetting  for  the  nonce  that  we  were  mere  beachcomb¬ 
ers. 

“And  now,  of  course,”  said  our  host,  when  James  had  concluded  an 
expurgated  account  of  our  journey  from  Calcutta,  “you  will  wait  for  the 
steamer  to  Rangoon?” 

“Why,  no,  Mr.  Commissioner,”  I  answered,  “we’re  going  to  walk 
overland  to  Mandalay,  and  we  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you  to — ” 

“Mandalay!”  gasped  the  Englishman,  dropping  his  slippered  feet  to 
the  floor,  “Walk  to  Man — Why,  my  dear  fellow,  come  here  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

He  rose  and  stepped  to  a  corr-er  of  the  veranda,  and,  raising  an  arm, 
pointed  away  to  the  eastward. 

“That,”  he  said,  almost  sadly,  “is  the  way  to  Mandalay.  Does  that 
look  like  a  country  to  be  traversed  on  foot?” 

It  did  not,  certainly.  Beyond  the  river,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
crazy-quilt  sails,  lay  a  primeval  wilderness.  Range  after  range  of  bold 
hills  and  mountain  chains  commanded  the  landscape,  filling  the  view 
with  their  stem  summits  until  they  were  lost  in  the  blue  and  hazy  eastern 
horizon.  At  the  very  brink  of  the  river  began  a  riotous  tropical  jungle, 
covering  hill  and  valley  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  broken  nowhere 
in  all  its  extent  by  clearing  or  the  suggestion  of  a  pathway. 

“There,”  went  on  the  commissioner,  “is  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
under  British  rule.  Tigers  abound,  snakes  sun  themselves  on  every  bush. 
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wild  animals  lie  in  wait  in  every  thicket.  The  valleys  are  full  of  dacoits — 
savage  outlaws  that  even  the  government  fears;  and  the  spring  freshets 
have  made  the  mountain  streams  raging  torrents.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  guide  you.  If  you  succeeded  in  traveling  a  mile  after  crossing 
the  river,  you  would  be  hopelessly  lost;  and  if  you  were  not,  what  would 
you  eat  and  drink  in  that  wilderness?” 

“Why,”  said  James,  “we’d  eat  the  wild  animals  and  drink  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams.  Of  course  we’d  carry  a  compass.  That’s  what  we  do  in  the 
Australian  Bush.” 

“We  thought  you  might  have  a  map,”  I  put  in. 

The  commissioner  stepped  into  the  bungalow.  The  music  ceased  and 
the  player  followed  her  husband  out  onto  the  veranda. 

“This,”  he  said,  spreading  out  a  chart  he  carried,  “is  the  latest  map  of 
the  region.  You  mustn’t  suppose,  as  many  people  do,  that  all  India  has 
been  explored  and  charted.  You  see  for  yourselves  that  there  is  nothing 
between  Chittagong  and  the  Irawaddy  but  a  few  wavy  lines  to  represent 
mountain  ranges.  That’s  all  any  map  shows  and  all  any  civilized  man 
knows  of  that  section.  Bah!  Your  scheme  is  idiotic.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  walk  to  Lhassa.” 

He  rolled  up  the  map  and  dropped  again  into  his  chair. 

“By  the  way,”  he  asked,  “where  are  you  putting  up  in  Chittagong?” 

“We’re  living  at  the  Buddhist  monastery,”  I  answered. 

“What!”  he  shouted,  spring  up  once  more.  “In  the  Buddhist  monas- 
teiy?  You!  White  men  and  Chjistians?  Disgraceful!  Why,  as  the  governor 
of  this  district,  I  forbid  it.  Why  haven’t  you  gone  to  the  Sailors’ 
Home?” 

“Never  imagined  for  a  moment,”  I  replied,  “that  there  was  a  Home  in 
a  little  port  like  this.” 

“There  is,  and  a  fine  one,”  answered  the  commissioner,  “and  just 
waiting  for  someone  to  occupy  it.” 

“No  place  for  us,”  retorted  James.  “We’re  busted.” 

“Nothing  to  do  with  it,”  cried  the  Englishman.  “Money  or  no  money, 
you’ll  stop  there  while  you’re  here.  I’ll  write  you  a  chit  to  the  manager 
at  once.” 
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“It’s  Mandalay!” 

by  John  Foster  Fraser  (1899) 

“It’s  Mandalay!”  we  shouted;  and  whiz,  whiz,  we  went  at  scorching 
speed.  In  five  minutes  there  was  the  sun-baked  citadel  in  front  of  us; 
there  were  the  towering  arches  to  the  great  gates;  the  big  moat  gleamed 
like  a  mirror;  there  was  a  group  of  pretty  Burmese  girls  coming  down 
the  road  in  their  bright  silks:  rudely,  but  as  a  sign  of  gladness,  we  scat¬ 
tered  them;  two  Chinamen,  not  desiring  ignominious  death  by  being 
bowled  over,  lay  in  a  ditch  till  we  had  gone  by;  a  Scotch  soldier,  tartan- 
breeked,  sauntered  out  of  a  drinking  saloon,  gave  a  start,  took  his  cuttie 
from  his  mouth,  and  shouted,  “Hi,  Jock!  here’s  they  demmed  beecycle- 
riders!”  and  six  Jocks  tumbled  into  the  roadway.  Yes,  we  were  at 
Mandalay. 

There  is  a  marvellous  Indo-Chinese-Transatlantic-British-cum-Gal- 
lic  appearance  about  the  city.  There  are  thousands  of  men  alive  now 
who  were  playing  hopscotch  when  the  site  of  Mandalay  was  but  a  swampy 
rice-field.  In  old  days  nearly  every  new  king  wanted  a  fresh  capital  to 
himself.  After  he  had  intrigued  his  way  to  the  throne  he  muffled  opposi¬ 
tion  by  cutting  the  throats  of  all  his  male  relatives.  Then  he  built  a 
brand-new  city  for  himself. 

Mandalay  was  rushed  up  in  a  hurry,  American  style,  and  a  French 
engineer  laid  out  roads  in  Parisian  boulevard  fashion,  and  Frenchmen 
came  and  started  banks  and  steamship  companies,  until  John  Bull,  in 
1885,  said,  “Hello!  I  think  I  ought  to  be  cock  of  the  walk  at  Mandalay!” 
and  all  foreigners  thought  it  discreet  to  retire,  and  King  Theebaw  was 
invited  to  leave  his  kingdom  and  be  fed  and  entertained  by  the  Indian 
Government  in  a  distant  land.  There  were  no  royal  brothers  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  because  Theebaw’ s  genial  and  fraternal  foresight  had  avoided 
that.  Still  there  are  a  few  himdred  princesses  about  Mandalay  to  whom 
the  Indian  Government,  in  unbounded  generosity  after  having  taken  their 
country,  give  each  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  Even  in  Burma  it  is  hard  to 
keep  up  a  quasi-royal  state  on  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  so  the  ladies,  who 
are  of  an  enterprising  mind,  turn,  as  aristocrats  at  home  now  do,  to 
business.  One  princess  was  fined  for  keeping  a  gambling  hell. 

The  Burmese  are  not  afflicted  much  with  the  tail-treading  disease 
called  national  sentiment,  and  so  long  as  they  are  happy  it  does  not 
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matter  to  them  who  rules.  They  like  the  British,  but  then  the  Burman,  so 
long  as  you  don’t  force  him  to  work,  would  like  anybody.  However,  he 
has  now  little  fear  of  waking  up  in  the  morning  with  his  throat  cut. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  King  Theebaw’s  time,  this  was  a  cus¬ 
tomary  event.  For  King  Theebaw  was  a  terribly  despotic  monarch.  He 
played  cricket,  but  would  only  bat,  and  never  fielded,  and  the  bowler 
who  by  accident  knocked  the  bails  off  had  to  hide  himself.  What  would 
happen  to  three  cyclists  who  dared  to  sprint  past  his  sun-shadowing 
Majesty  Buddha  only  knows.  If  a  minister  displeased  him  that  minister 
generally  died  of  official  colic.  But  no  Burmese  soldiers  with  over-heavy 
swords  now  stagger  about  the  streets.  There  is  a  regiment  or  two  of 
Tommies,  with  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  make  love  to  the  Burmese 
girls  and  die  of  dysentery  and  fever. 

Altogether  we  spent  a  week  in  the  royal  city  of  King  Theebaw.  We 
were  made  honorary  members  of  the  Upper  Burma  Club,  and  in  a  gilded 
apartment,  where  envoys  in  former  days  approached  the  monarchical 
presence  grovelling  on  their  stomachs,  we  could  sit  with  legs  cocked  up 
on  long  armed  chairs  and  inspect  the  adjoining  scenery  over  tumblers. 


Broken  by  Earthquake 

by  Mrs,  C,  H,  M,  Thring  (1914) 

There  are  good  Indian  servants  here.  They  come  galumphing  when  you 
ring,  and  salaam  like  anything.  There  is  a  pest  of  ants.  Must  pack!  We 
leave  for  Mandalay  at  noon — ^I  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  “live  to  tell  the  tale.”  One  is  provided  with 
no  bedding  and  no  food  in  the  train,  and  we  are  travelling  at  present 
without  a  servant!  It  was  a  great  mistake  and  Cook  should  have  warned 
us.  No  one  can  travel  here  in  comfort  without  a  servant,  as  not  a  soul 
comes  near  you  on  the  train.  You  must  make  your  own  bed,  puzzle  over 
the  mechanism  of  a  “sleeper,”  and  do  everything  in  boiling  heat.  Serv¬ 
ants  are  cheap,  and  no  one  travels  without  at  least  one. . . . 

On  the  way  up  fi'om  Rangoon  there  is  a  very  fine  range  of  hills  on  the 
right.  We  saw  them  towards  evening.  Some  of  the  peaks  were  quite  high 
mountains.  But  Mandalay?  On  the  morning  of  October  3rd,  1912,  M. 
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waked  me,  saying  that  we  must  be  nearing  Mandalay.  We  were — ^there 
was  barely  time  to  throw  on  clothes  and  stuff  things  into  bags.  I  could 
not  bathe  nor  wash  my  face,  brush  teeth,  nor  do  my  hair.  A  hurried 
breakfast  at  the  station,  during  which  M.  was  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a 
setter  dog. 

I  was  suffering,  and  ought  to  have  been  driven  to  a  hospital — instead 
I  was  driven  to  the  wharf  to  leave  our  bags,  thence  to  the  Queen’ s  Golden 
Monastery,  thence  to  the  Arakan  Pagoda,  where  I  sat  on  the  well  and 
wept  (not  being  able  to  walk)  while  M.  and  a  worthless  fellow — against 
whom  and  all  his  ways  I  had  protested  with  all  my  might — ’’did”  the 
Temple.  I  begged  to  be  driven  to  a  hotel  where  I  might,  at  least,  bathe 
and  dress.  The  fellow,  who  knew  that  once  he  got  us  to  the  hotel  his  hour 
had  come,  swore  that  all  these  “sights”  were  on  the  way  to  the  hotel,  and 
so  I  suffered,  and  we  rattled  about  in  a  tikka  gharri  for  miles  behind  a 
“winded”  horse  and  did  not  get  to  the  hotel  till  noon!  And  the  first  thing 
the  manager  did  was  to  divest  our  “guide”  of  any  scrap  of  character  that 
even  I  allowed  him!  “He  did  much  wrong,  and  I  sent  him  away  a  year 
ago.”  Eh  bienl 

The  hotel  was  a  queer  little  bungalow,  where  we  had  baths  and  tiffin. 
The  big  hotel  near  was  “broken — ^hit  by  an  earthquake,”  the  manager 
said. 

Oh  the  heat  of  Mandalay!  Finally  we  must  start  if  we  would  see  any¬ 
thing,  so  at  3  p.m.  a  “victoria”  appeared.  Hot,  black  felt  cushions,  guiltless 
of  linen  dust-covers,  and,  at  our  backs,  two  hot,  black  cushions  embroi¬ 
dered  with  flaming  cockatoos!  Whew!  To  look  at  those  birds  in  that 
breathless  heat  under  a  blazing  sun! 

The  Palace  of  Theebaw  was  near.  What  an  immense  place  it  is!  Across 
the  moat,  through  a  quaint  gateway,  rather  a  nice  park — quite  a  long 
drive — and  another  gateway,  the  palace  gateway.  On  the  left  a  gaudy 
theatre  decorated  with  glass  “jewels,”  mirrors,  etc.  The  “apartment  with 
fountain”  looked  better,  although  it,  too,  is  “broken  by  earthquake,”  and 
if  I’d  been  well  I  should  have  dearly  loved  to  climb  the  steps  to  the  old 
watch-tower — because  one  was  warned  in  English  and  in  Burmese  (lit¬ 
tle  funny  loop  letters,  very  round)  that  one  did  so  at  one’s  own  risk. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  as  we  approached  the  inner  gate  we  met  two  Sikh 
policemen,  who  marched  along  a  youth  in  chains  between  them.  He  was 
on  my  side  of  the  carriage  (the  victoria  was  a  low  one)  and  I  looked 
straight  into  his  face.  Mine  must  have  said,  “Is  it  possible  you’re  a 
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dacoit,  you,  a  boy?”  My  face  must  have  shown  the  surprise  and  horror 
I  felt  at  seeing  my  first  dacoit  a  boy.  He  answered  my  look  with  a  broad, 
defiant,  but  very  naughty,  boyish  grin.  Our  (new)  guide,  who  spoke 
excellent  English,  told  us  that  all  the  worst  crimes,  the  most  awdiil  mur¬ 
ders,  are  done  by  lads  of  twenty  or  thereabouts!  One  frequently  saw 
gangs  of  prisoners  in  chains  after  that — recall  one  at  the  station. 


“Will ye  no’  come  back  again?” 

Anonymous  (c  1922) 

The  first  phase  of  the  Indian  tour  ended  at  Calcutta.  On  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  December  30,  the  Prince  embarked  at  Outram  Ghat  in  the 
Commissioners’  steamer  Pansy,  and  dropped  down  the  Hoogly  to  Dia¬ 
mond  Harbour,  where  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  troop  ship  Dufferin  was 
waiting  to  carry  him  to  Burma.  By  sunset  he  was  steaming  across  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  Monday  morning,  January  2,  Rangoon  received 
him  with  open  arms. 

The  Prince  spent  nine  days  in  Burma.  He  regretted  he  could  not  stay 
much  longer.  From  his  arrival  at  Lewis  Street  jetty,  Rangoon,  on  the 
morning  of  January  2,  until  he  sailed  again  for  Madras,  on  the  10th,  he 
was  greeted  everywhere  by  merry,  smiling  people,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  jarring  note  in  the  welcome  that  carried  him  on  a  wave  of  cheers 
to  Mandalay  and  back.  The  cosmopolitan  population  of  Rangoon  proved 
their  unity  of  purpose  when  they  saluted  him  in  the  streets.  Burmese, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Chinese,  vied  with  each  other  in  putting  up  elaborate 
stands  and  arches,  known  locally  as pandals  for  the  Prince’s  first  drive 
fi*om  the  harbour  to  Government  House.  A  public  hohday  was  proclaimed 
in  his  honour,  and  Rangoon  did  no  work  while  he  remained  in  the  city. 
The  Armenian  Patriarch  blessed  him  fi-om  the  pandal  of  the  assembled 
community;  tiny  Chinese  children  in  coats  of  flowered  silk,  offered  him 
flowers  with  shy  little  bows;  dainty  Burmese  ladies  clad  in  flaming  pet¬ 
ticoats  and  smoking  black  cheroots  smiled  at  him  fi*om  Ford  cars.  A 
bewildering  mixture  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  gave  the  Prince  his  first  wel¬ 
come  in  cheerful  Burma. 

Ex-service  men  came  from  stations  far  upcountry  to  spend  half  an 
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THE  PRINCE  AT  MANDALAY— THE  BURMESE  BOAT  RACES  IN  THE  MOAT 

During  the  Prince’s  visit  to  Burmah  he  paid  a  two  days’  flying  visit  to  Mandalay  froni  Rangoon,  and  was  rapturously  received  by  the 
Burmese  people.  The  more  formal  functions  were  interspersed  with  delightful  entertainments  of  a  lighter  nature,  chief  amongst  which 
were  the  boat  races  in  the  Moat.  The  Prince  (inset)  was  seated  in  a  gorgeous  royal  barge  and  watched  the  many  exciting  events,  one 
of  which  is  pictured  here.  The  winning  and  grinning  crew  of  one  of  the  races  is  taking  a  breather  after  an  exciting  struggle 
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hour  with  him  in  Dalhousie  Park.  Their  delight  at  seeing  him  touched 
the  Prince  deeply.  Many  of  them  were  old  comrades  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  France  who  had  abandoned  everything  at  their  country’s  call, 
and  were  now  trying  to  rebuild  their  fortunes  again  in  the  jungle.  The 
Prince  walked  and  talked  with  them,  and  sat  with  them  at  tea  under  the 
trees.  The  same  afternoon  he  visited  Rangoon  University  where  the  boy 
and  girl  students  were  assembled  in  native  costume.  A  Burmese  ode  was 
recited,  and  he  saw  an  unusual  game  of  ball  played  by  expert  students. 
Early  next  morning  he  reviewed  the  troops  at  a  “proclamation  parade,” 
and  a  long  day  ended  with  a  dance  at  the  gymkhana  club  which  had  been 
transformed  by  coloured  lamps  and  lanterns  into  a  scene  from  fairyland. 

The  visit  to  Mandalay  revealed  another  new  aspect  of  the  wonderful 
East.  The  Prince  made  the  18-hour  journey  in  a  light,  almost  toy-like 
train  that  swayed  and  jolted  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea  as  it  travelled 
northwards.  He  found  the  “road  to  Mandalay”  a  pleasant  road  through 
a  friendly  country.  He  left  Rangoon  at  9.30  p.m.  on  January  4,  with  the 
lusty  cheers  of  all  classes  of  the  community  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  was 
awakened  before  sunrise  by  voices  singing  in  the  wilderness.  Dawn  re¬ 
vealed  the  real  Burma  of  tiny  wooden  villages  set  on  stilts  amid  parched 
fields  and  the  decayed  remains  of  Buddhist  shrines;  and  country  folk 
gazing  at  his  saloon  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  smile  instantly  ready  for 
the  travellers.  At  every  station  he  found  the  inhabitants  awaiting  him  in 
a  setting  utterly  unlike  those  prepared  for  his  reception  elsewhere.  With 
the  simplest  materials  they  had  evolved  a  gala  dress  far  more  effective 
than  many  costly  and  elaborate  displays  in  other  places.  Palms  and  plan¬ 
tains,  the  symbols  of  peace  and  plenty,  were  the  basis  for  a  decorative 
backgroxmd,  with  rows  of  plantains  stuck  in  the  freshly  gravelled  ground 
between  rows  of  white  painted  wooden  planks.  Old  petrol  tins,  disguised 
by  a  plain  pattern  of  green  and  white  (the  colours  used  only  to  honour 
Royalty),  had  become  artistic  vases  for  flowers.  Strips  of  clean  matting 
were  stuck  fence-wise  at  intervals  in  the  ground  between  taller  plan¬ 
tains.  In  this  modest  very  charming  setting  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  ranged  on  matting  -  rows  of  sedate  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls, 
divided  into  groups  according  to  sex  and  age,  all  dressed  in  their  bright¬ 
est  colours,  the  little  ladies  displaying  the  “smart”  pallor  which  is 
produced  by  a  thick  layer  of  rice  powder,  their  hair  carefully  coiffured 
and  glistening  under  their  combs,  all  waiting  in  polite  silence  for  the 
Prince.  Behind  the  children  sat  the  old  village  priest  in  his  flowing  yel- 
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low  robes  enthroned  in  a  wooden  chair,  his  hands  folded  in  his  lap,  a 
benign  smile  on  his  wrinkled  face.  Thus  every  station  on  the  road  to 
Mandalay  was  like  a  section  of  a  rainbow  enclosed  in  a  framework  of 
Burmese  boy  scouts,  and  trimmed  with  flags  and  banners.  No  journey 
undertaken  by  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  of  greater  interest  or  has 
revealed  more  sincere  enthusiasm  than  this  400-mile  trip  through  Burma. 

When  he  reached  his  journey’s  end  at  5  p.m.  he  was  conducted  to  a 
great  pavilion  beside  the  railway  station  where  the  dignitaries  of  Upper 
Burma  awaited  him.  Eight  slant-eyed  Shan  Chiefs  who  had  travelled 
many  hundreds  of  miles  with  contingents  from  their  tribes,  had  places  of 
honour  near  the  dais.  Shan  ladies  of  high  rank,  muffled  in  thick,  hooded 
cloaks  of  padded  silk  watched  wonderingly  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
Mandalay  City  Council,  in  a  new  bright  pink  skirt,  intoned  a  long  ad¬ 
dress  in  floweiy  Burmese.  More  than  4,000  men  and  women  from  the 
Shan  States  were  placed  along  the  Prince’s  route  to  the  Fort,  which  lies 
within  the  old  walls  of  the  late  King  Theebaw’s  capital. 

Although  only  two  days  were  spent  in  Mandalay,  this  brief  period 
was  crowded  with  colour  and  incident.  The  evening  entertainment  ar¬ 
ranged  in  his  honour  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Shan 
States  easily  ranked  first  in  interest.  The  Shan  peoples  were  encamped 
in  a  large  enclosure  outside  the  city  walls.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  blocks 
of  mat-roofed  houses,  and  the  temporary  town  which  boasted  of  wide, 
regular  streets  and  communal  kitchens,  adjoined  a  central  square  or  vil¬ 
lage  green,  surrounded  by  the  more  ornate  residences  of  the  tribal  chiefs, 
and  by  booths  where  embroidery,  pottery,  silverware,  and  other  articles 
made  by  the  Shans  were  displayed  for  sale.  The  Shans  came  in  from  the 
wilds  with  an  amazing  amount  of  luggage.  They  brought  their  historic 
gongs  and  bulky  musical  instruments,  and  all  kinds  of  family  heirlooms 
to  show  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Prince;  their  best 
clothes  and  all  their  jewels,  and  as  remarkable  a  collection  of  masks  and 
pantomime  costumes  as  has  ever  been  seen  outside  Drury  Lane.  They 
had  travelled  for  weeks  by  ox  transport  over  the  moxmtains  and  through 
jimgle,  some  of  them  from  the  frontier  of  China,  to  give  the  Royal  guest 
an  evening’ s  amusement. 

There  were  black  Shans  from  the  region  of  the  Mekong,  where  they 
feast  on  snakes;  Lus  from  the  border  of  Chin;  Inthas  from  the  Yawnghwe 
Lake,  where  they  straddle  their  boats  and  paddle  with  their  feet;  Karens, 
in  gaiters,  of  black  cord;  Was,  who  are  head  hunters  and  consequently 
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looked  down  on  socially  by  the  Kachins;  and  Kachins  whose  methods  of 
courtship  are  gazed  at  askance  by  still  more  conservative  tribes;  Zaycins, 
in  short  white  shirts;  Palaungs,  whose  women  have  artificially  length¬ 
ened  necks  held  in  place  by  brass  tubing  which  varies  fi*om  five  to 
twenty-five  coils  according  to  the  lady’s  age;  Hkuns,  with  massive  tur¬ 
bans;  Taungthus,  in  red  and  black  trousers  and  large  spiked  pins  in  then- 
coarse  hair;  and  Bres  in  tight  jackets  and  stone  necklaces.  There  were 
Shan  women  with  bobbed  hair  and  women  whose  hair  was  worn  coyly 
over  the  ears  in  early  Victorian  fashion,  and  women  who  hid  their  hair 
under  tall  hats  of  various  coloured  cloths.  The  dress  parade  of  the  Shan 
women  showed  conclusively  that  though  fashions  may  come  and  go, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

The  entertainment  was  given  on  the  second  evening  of  the  Prince’s 
stay.  Six  bearers,  four  of  them  the  sons  of  chiefs,  held  golden  umbrellas 
over  him  as  he  walked  to  a  covered  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
“green.”  The  chiefs  did  homage  with  much  noise,  and  then  began  as 
strange  a  procession  as  the  most  feverish  imagination  could  conceive. 
Out  of  the  darkness  appeared  weird  and  monstruous  animals,  pirouet¬ 
ting  forward  to  the  rhythm  of  great  gongs.  There  were  fat  dragons  thirty 
feet  long,  and  thin  dragons  twenty  feet  high;  specimens  of  an  unknown 
breed  of  emu  with  ten-foot  necks;  tigers  with  flaming  jaws;  and  cats 
larger  than  any  Dick  Whittington  ever  dreamed  of.  Night-mare  figures 
with  the  body,  tail  and  feathers  of  a  peacock,  and  dead-white  faces — ^a 
mask  suggesting  some  types  of  Buddha — ^gyrated  back  and  forth  and 
would  not  be  stopped.  It  was  like  a  menagerie  of  impossible  beasts  and 
birds  suddenly  gone  mad  with  joy.  The  dragons  chased  their  own  tails 
and  simulated  drunkenness,  and  a  pantomime  ox  with  six  legs  proved  its 
superiority  over  the  conventional  type  in  a  race  across  the  grass.  Every 
tribe  passed  in  review,  during  this  grotesque  parade,  each  in  its  own 
distinctive  dress,  and  singing  its  own  songs.  Wild,  painted  warriors  in 
high  feathered  head-dresses,  brandishing  bows  and  arrows  gave  way  to 
long  files  of  narrow-eyed,  flat-cheeked  women  with  shorn  black  locks, 
curtseying  to  the  steady  drone  of  gigantic  pipes.  The  women  with  the 
giraffe-like  necks  passed  with  conscious  pride,  giggling  shyly  when  they 
saw  that  their  coils  of  silver  tubing  had  attracted  especial  attention  in 
the  pavilion.  The  pandemonium  was  kept  up  indefinitely.  Foolish  drag¬ 
ons  and  fiiendly  demons  made  their  best  bow,  went  away,  came  back 
again  delighted,  and  indulged  in  more  horse-play,  first  for  the  amuse- 
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ment  of  others,  then  for  their  own.  Eventually  they  forgot  they  were 
performing  for  the  Prince.  Hours  after  he  had  gone  away  with  deafened 
ears,  the  Shan  pantomime  still  revolved  across  the  green,  stimulated 
furiously  to  fi-esh  exertion  by  the  gongs  and  drums.  The  tribes  danced 
nearly  the  whole  night  through  knowing  they  were  a  success  and  proud 
of  it. 

A  crowded  regatta  on  the  moat  adjoining  the  Fort  gave  the  Burmese 
boatmen  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  skill  in  handling  home-made 
racing  craft.  The  banks  were  lined  with  spectators  in  flaming  costumes, 
and  groups  of  musicians  with  deep-sounding  gongs  were  stationed  at 
intervals  to  encourage  the  crews  and  stimulate  the  crowd.  It  was  a  lively, 
care-fi*ee  assemblage.  The  little  women  chattered  excitedly,  and  the  men 
made  bets  with  a  knowing  eye  on  the  course.  The  Prince  watched  the 
races  fi*om  a  Royal  barge  built  in  the  style  of  a  kalawait paung,  a  bird  of 
good  omen,  that  is  said  to  have  brought  luck  to  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Burma.  It  was  hung  with  gold  paper,  and  furnished  with  tables  and 
chairs,  and  looked,  in  fact,  more  like  a  floating  temple  than  anything 
else.  From  an  elevated  seat  the  Prince  had  a  clear  view  down  the  course — 
a  straight  stretch  of  waterway  1 50  yards  wide  and  440  yards  long.  Women 
as  well  as  men  competed  in  some  of  the  twenty-three  races,  and  the 
female  crews  drove  their  primitive  shells — ^hollowed  tree  trunks — ^with 
remarkable  skill  and  power.  There  were  four  boats  fi*om  the  state  of 
Nyangwe,  two  rowed  by  men  and  two  by  women,  and  twenty-three  boats 
fi-om  various  districts  of  Upper  Burma.  The  contests  between  the  Bur¬ 
mese  boats  and  those  “manned”  by  the  India  women  roused  the  native 
spectators  to  frenzy;  they  shouted  and  urged  the  competitors  down  the 
moat  with  fine  enthusiasm.  The  Intha  women  paddled  with  one  foot, 
standing  upright  with  other  balanced  on  the  shallow  hull,  and  they  won 
easily  from  the  Burmese  who  wielded  paddles  in  the  orthodox  style. 

Native  cart-races  furnished  another  diversion  for  the  Prince.  The 
Burmese  are  bom  gamblers,  and  they  flocked  to  a  kind  of  Derby-day 
meeting  outside  the  Fort  with  as  keen  interest  in  the  events  as  is  dis¬ 
played  by  the  pilgrims  to  Epsom.  Cart-racing  is  one  of  their  most  popular 
forms  of  speculation.  The  carts — of  light  bamboo — are  drawn  by  bul¬ 
lock  teams,  and  only  two  teams  can  race  at  a  time.  The  Burman  studies 
“form”  seriously.  He  could  be  seen  inspecting  the  competing  teams  in 
the  “paddock,”  as  he  thoughtfully  puffed  a  green  cheroot,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bookmakers  on  the  course,  Mr.  Poo  and  Mr.  Ge  Gen,  were  busy 
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taking  odds  to  the  accompaniment  of  clashing  cymbals  and  gongs.  Even 
the  bullocks  seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  as  they  plunged 
heavily  down  the  course,  urged  by  their  jockey-drivers  with  hideous 
cries  and  threats  of  punishment.  Altogether  it  was  a  scene  that  for  noise, 
colour  and  animation  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Before  leaving  Mandalay,  the  Prince  saw  some  of  the  newest  units  of 
the  Indian  Army;  regiments  recently  recruited  in  districts  hitherto  un¬ 
touched  by  civiUsation.  They  included  Kachins  and  Chins,  hillmen  from 
the  north-east  and  north-west  frontiers  respectively;  military  police 
mounted  on  diminutive  ponies;  pioneers  and  infantry  representing  areas 
where  white  men  are  rarely  seen. 

Rangoon  gave  the  Prince  a  farewell  spectacle  which  impressed  him 
deeply.  The  Royal  lakes  in  Dalhousie  Park  were  lit  with  prismatic  fairy 
lamps  and  thousands  of  Chinese  lanterns,  and  a  procession  of  illumi¬ 
nated  boats,  led  by  the  Royal  barge,  wound  in  and  out  of  the  little  bays, 
while  the  sky  blazed  with  fireworks.  Next  morning  his  Royal  Highness 
drove  through  the  massed  population  of  the  city  to  Lewis  Street  jetty, 
and  re-embarked  in  the  Dufferin.  The  river  banks  were  black  with  cheering 
people;  tugs  and  small  craft  of  all  kinds  followed  in  the  Dufferih'sv^dkQ 
until  she  had  left  the  harbour  far  behind.  The  Prince  stood  on  the  bridge 
waving  a  regretful  farewell,  and  the  voice  of  Burma  was  last  heard  in  a 
song  from  a  passing  launch:  “Will  ye  no’  come  back  again?” 


The  Hill  To-day 

by  R.L.C.  (1926) 

‘Gain  Man,  the  Hill  did  change  with  toil  and  blast. 

To  build  his  gleaming  towers.  And  at  last — 

Where  greenery  and  nestling  kyaungs  used  to  be,  there  are  solid  ma¬ 
sonry  and  splendid  chapels  to-day.  In  place  of  arduous  and  tortuous 
paths  in  the  sweltering  sun,  there  are  straight  and  shady  steps  to-day. 
Instead  of  crumbling  pagodas,  overgrown  with  weeds,  there  is  a  pageant 
of  resplendent  white-washed  and  bespangled  payas  to-day.  Indeed, 
Mindon  Min  would  not  know  his  hill ! 
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Every  step  has  the  name  of  the  donor  painted  on  a  plate  hanging  from 
the  roof.  We  read  as  we  go  up.  Maimg  Gyi  of  Ywaglay;  Maung  Glay  of 
^  Patheingyi;  Ma  Hla  Yin  of  Wetchaimg;  and  Ma  So  of  Padibyu  and  so 
on.  He  who  runs  may  read  similar  incongruities.  A  big  man  from  a  small 
village;  a  small  man  from  a  large  village;  a  beautiful  woman  from  a 
pigstream  village;  a  wicked  woman  from  the  rosary  village,  and  so  on. 
Big  or  small,  pretty  or  ugly,  good  or  evil,  the  whole  of  Burma — from 
moist  Mergui  in  the  South  to  cool  Myitkyina  in  the  far  North,  and  from 
salubrious  Lashio  in  the  hills  to  breezy  Akyab  by  the  sea,  all  vie  to  give 
their  savings  to  enrich  Mandalay  Hill. 

Near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  under  the  shade  of  a  towering  pyathat, 
looking  upon  a  greenery  of  waving  paddy  fields,  and  fanned  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  sits  the  venerable  U  Khanti.  Before  him,  seated  are  many  peo¬ 
ple.  He  is  speaking.  He  tells  them  in  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  the  holy 
legend  of  the  hill;  about  the  meritorious  and  good  Mindon;  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Charity.  The  lesson  goes  home,  and  many  make  their  offering.  A 
man  here  puts  a  clean  crisp  note  of  100  rupees  in  a  bowl  of  gold,  when 
the  golden  gong  beats  two  vibrating  notes,  for  the  world  to  know  that  a 
donor  has  just  gained  merit.  There  is  a  murmur  of  pious  ‘thadu,  thadu’ 
from  the  gathering.  A  woman  there  fiimbles  about  her  person,  and  makes 
her  offering  of  greasy  bundles  of  pice^  and  two  and  four  anna  pieces. 
The  total  is  50  rupees.  This  is  received  in  a  silver  bowl,  and  one  note  is 
sounded  on  a  silver  gong.  A  Shan  woman  has  no  money,  but  religious 
fervour  clutches  her  soul  and  she  hastily  removes  all  her  armlets,  rings 
from  her  fingers,  and  the  chain  from  her  neck.  She  drops  them  with  a 
clatter  into  the  receiving  bowl.  They  may  be  worth  20  rupees  or  200 
rupees,  but  what  matters.  They  may  be  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  but 
what  matters.  To  give  is  good,  and  to  give  for  the  glorification  of  the 
Illustrious  Teacher’s  Hill,  is  merit  indeed! 

The  end  of  Dragging  Wa  is  nigh. 

And  Thadingyut,  with  song  and  chaff 

Melodiously  kills  Sharp  Sigh! 

Those  sparkling  nights  fanfare  loud  laugh — 

It  is  the  end  of  Buddhist  Lent  and  the  full  moon  of  Thadingyut.  It’s 
fair  October,  and  everything  is  fresh  and  green.  The  air  is  cool  with  a 
whisper  of  the  cold  breezes  of  the  North.  Perhaps  ten  thousand  people 
are  gathered  there.  Some  have  come  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  various 
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pagodas  encircling  the  foot  of  Mandalay  Hill;  others,  to  listen  to  the 
pwes  or  to  see  the  sight  of  countless  flittering  lights.  There  they  are,  a 
happy  laughing  crowd,  decked  out  in  their  best  muslin  and  silk — Luhyos 
from  villages,  young  students  from  schools;  minkalays  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  young  ladies  from  towns;  chuckling  fat  dames,  shrivelled-up  old 
women;  sedate  payalugyis  with  their  white-head-dress,  pompous  thatays 
with  their  gay-coloured  gaung-baungs;  the  yellow-robed  phongyis,  and 
the  white-clothed  methilayins.  Mingling  with  the  whole,  running  about, 
shouting  and  screaming,  are  the  children. 

By  the  thousands  they  climb  up  the  easy  steps  of  the  hill,  a  gorgeous 
and  living  stream  of  happiness. 

How  sweet  is  the  caressing  song 
That  pulsates  with  joy  and  anguish! 

We  all  weep  with  the  weeping  gong. 

As  the  sad  minthamis  languish; 

Or  smile  at  the  clown’s  tunes,  so  roguish! 

O,  sweet  is  the  Drama! 

The  thoughtful  will  retire  from  the  motley  crowd  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  clang  of  Pagoda  bells,  hooting  of  cars,  shrill  song  of  minthames, 
mournful  note  of  gongs,  deep  soimd  of  drums,  clashing  of  cymbals,  and 
the  uproar  of  spontaneous  laughter,  as  a  favourite  clown  cracks  a  joke, — 
will  come  to  him  in  the  gently  moving  night  air.  Otherwise  all  is  silent, 
save  the  chirping  of  cricket  and  the  warning  crow  of  a  distant  cock,  that 
dawn  is  nigh. 

Mandalay  Hill  is  lit  up  by  thousands  of  electric  lights,  and  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  hill  stands  out.  Strings  of  lights  gracefully  fall  from  the  top  of 
lofty  pagodas  and  high pyathat.  In  the  soft  light  of  an  October  moon,  the 
Hill  looks  like  a  mighty  man-of-war  in  gala  dress,  and  the  slight  haze  of 
dewy  night,  helps  the  illusion.  As  her  dreadnoughts  are  the  bulwarks  of 
England,  so  too  is  Mandalay  Hill  the  bulwark  of  Buddhism  in  Burma. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  rupees  freely  and  spontaneously  given  from 
every  part  of  the  province,  have  made  it  what  it  is  to-day — a  thing  of 
beauty,  steel  and  granite. 

The  pagoda  on  the  crest  points  with  a  finger  of  fire  to  heaven,  surely, 
it  will  do  so  for  ages  to  come,  a  Lasting  Emblem  of  Merit  and  Sacrifice. 

Thadu  Thadu  and  again  Thadu\ 
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Going  Burmawards 

by  Cedric  Salter  (1943) 

On  a  grey  afternoon  in  December,  1941, 1  turned  on  the  radio,  to  hear 
the  news  fi*om  London,  and  peered  morosely  out  of  the  rain-smeared 
windows  of  my  suite  in  the  Park  Hotel  at  Istanbul. 

The  radio  went  on  and  on.  The  Japanese  had  bombed  Pearl  Harbour; 
sunk  the  Prince  of  Wales;  were  marching  on  Malaya.  Things  had  died 
down  in  Russia  for  the  winter,  and  the  whole  interest  seemed  to  have 
swung  across  to  the  Far  East. 

Acting  on  an  impulse,  which  during  the  coming  six  months  I  was 
quite  frequently  to  regret,  I  sent  off  a  cable  to  my  Editor:  “Nothing 
likely  here  prosome  time  stop  what  about  going  Burmawards,”  to  which 
I  received,  some  forty-eight  hours  later,  the  succinct  but  satisfactory 
reply:  “Okay  strive  Rangoonwards  quickliest.” 

Two  days  before  Christmas  I  awoke  to  see  the  Taurus  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  which  disappeared  as  the  train  rattled  down  four 
thousand  feet  to  Adana  through  the  narrow  gap  up  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  once  led  his  all-conquering  armies.  On  Christmas  Day  in 
Baghdad  the  temperature  was  seventy  degrees  in  the  shade.  In  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the  Trucal  Sheikhs,  where  my  ‘plane 
landed  for  an  hour,  it  was  seventy-six  degrees,  and  on  New  Year’s  Eve 
in  Calcutta  eighty-two  degrees.  Very  promptly  I  went  down  with  dysen¬ 
tery. 

On  January  7,  urged  on  by  a  plaintive  rather  than  sympathetic  tel¬ 
egram  reading:  “WTiat  you  doing  Calcutta?”  I  climbed,  rather  shakily, 
into  the  Chinese  ‘plane  for  Chungking,  that  was  to  drop  me  off,  four 
hours  later,  at  Lashio,  in  the  Northern  Shan  States  of  Burma. 

But  that  four  hours’  flight  carried  me  not  only  from  one  country  to 
another  but  also  from  one  century  to  another.  Leaving  the  busy  streets 
of  the  Second  City  of  the  Empire,  built  in  the  architecture  of  the  Malig¬ 
nant  Victorian  style,  the  way  led  first  over  the  vast  muddy  flats  of  the 
deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  then  over  6,000-foot  peaks 
through  which  no  practicable  road  had  ever  been  built.  Because  of  these 
immense  natural  obstacles  the  only  communication  between  India  and 
Burma,  until  the  day  of  the  modem  aeroplane,  had  been  by  sea  to  Ran¬ 
goon.  While,  therefore,  the  modernising  British  and  Indian  influence 
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was  strong  in  the  extreme  south,  it  had  spread  very  slowly  north,  up  the 
Irrawaddy  valley,  and  only  in  the  1880’s  reached  the  old  capital  of 
Mandalay,  where  King  Thibaw  and  Queen  Supayalat  held  their  corrupt, 
tinsel-glittering  court,  that  belonged  more  properly  to  the  fifteenth  than 
to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Further  north,  in  the  mountainous  Shan  States,  the  penetration  was 
still  slower  and  still  later.  Even  as  late  as  1936  a  commission,  heavily 
protected  by  soldiers,  was  trying  to  determine  the  exact  frontiers  of  the 
Wa  States,  east  of  Lashio.  Considerable  areas  are  only  vaguely  mapped, 
and  the  peoples,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  are  still  living  in  an  al¬ 
most  completely  primitive  state.  Elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  bison,  bear, 
buffalo  and  rhinoceros  abound  in  the  forests  and  jungles  north  of  the 
Mogok  Ruby  Mines. 

For  physical  reasons  Burma  was  therefore  in  the  kind  of  artificial 
backwater  that  permits  a  completely  out-of-date  civilisation  to  linger  on 
long  after  a  similar  type  would  elsewhere  have  been  swept  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  march  of  progress.  The  maritime  powers  of  Portugal  and 
Holland,  in  their  search  for  trade,  seemed  to  skip  from  India  direct  to  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  although  various  waves  of  conquest  swept  through 
Burma  from  Tibet,  China  and  Siam,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Tartars,  under  Kublai  Khan,  had  wiped  out  the  brilliant  Pagan  Dynasty, 
the  conquering  races,  being  also  Asiatic,  brought  with  them  compara¬ 
tively  few  basic  changes  in  the  national  development. 

Through  this  variety  of  chances,  geographic  and  historic,  therefore, 
Burma  sixty  years  ago  was  living  in  a  kind  of  Arabian  Nights  Dream, 
which  is  difficult  to  associate  with  the  world  of  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and 
the  childhood  of  many  people  still  living  to-day. 

In  the  centre  of  Mandalay  is  a  forty  yards  wide  great  expanse  of  lily- 
filled  moat.  Beyond  it  rises  a  high  rose-red  wall,  guarded  at  regular 
intervals  by  watch  towers  with  roofs  that  twist  upwards  at  the  ends  with 
that  strange  formalised  representation  of  flame  that  runs  like  a  leit  motif 
through  all  Chinese  and  Burmese  art.  Inside  that  wall  lay  the  Forbidden 
Gem  City — a  city  within  a  city.  Here  the  last  native  rulers  of  Burma, 
only  sixty  years  ago,  lived  out  their  strangely  unreal  lives,  surrounded 
by  the  constant  threat  of  swift  and  secret  death  by  palace  intrigue,  but 
living  in  a  world  of  tinsel,  glittering  beauty,  which  to  them  seemed  the 
ultimate  limit  of  luxury,  and  which  to  us  seems  so  pathetically  primi¬ 
tive.  The  world  outside  these  walls  of  the  Forbidden  City  heard  only  the 
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sounds  of  music  and  revelry  from  within,  or  whispered  rumours  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  sudden  death. 

The  palace,  which  sets  the  tone  of  the  whole  regime,  is  of  wood, 
mostly  teak,  dragged  by  elephants  from  the  jungle,  but  it  is  painted  crim¬ 
son  and  gold.  When  I  saw  it,  bare  and  empty,  its  tawdriness  was  very 
apparent,  but  to  picture  it  alive  vvdth  brilliant  dresses,  profusion  of  light, 
gold  and  precious  stones,  did  not  require  much  effort.  A  simple  wooden 
trough,  which  is  still  on  view,  guarded  by  two  bewhiskered  dragons, 
meant  to  be  fierce  enough  keep  away  evil  spirits,  but  actually  looking 
like  a  couple  of  benevolent  household  cats,  was  believed  by  all  good 
Burmese  to  be  “the  centre  of  the  Universe,”  and  Burma’s  last  King 
Thibaw  and  his  beautiful  wife,  who  died  only  during  the  last  war,  were 
confident  that  their  armies,  dressed  in  armour  and  armed  principally 
with  bows  and  arrows,  could  successfully  resist  the  remorseless  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  new  world. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  two  small  incidents  throw  a  revealing  light 
on  the  court  of  King  Thibaw,  both  of  them  pure  Hollywood.  Ine  first 
was  the  presence  of  the  baby  Sacred  White  Elephant,  which  was  housed 
in  the  palace  only  a  little  less  gorgeously  than  the  King  himself.  Each 
morning  at  dawn  twenty  young  and  beautiful  Burmese  matrons  would 
line  up  outside  the  elephant’s  quarters  and  the  elephant  would  graciously 
consent  to  suck  dry  the  forty  milk-filled  breasts  that  were  presented  to 
him. 

The  other  is  the  macabre  story  of  the  last  king’s  fear  of  the  silence 
which  permitted  his  conscience  to  reproach  him  for  the  murders  by  which 
he  had  retained  power,  and  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  at  the  instigation 
of  his  ambition-driven  and  beautiful  young  Queen.  Day  and  night,  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  while  the  King  drank  himself  into  insensibility,  re¬ 
lays  of  orchestras  made  their  loudest  and  wildest  music  so  that,  should 
he  wake,  he  would  not  hear  in  the  silence  the  accusing  voices  of  his  dead 
relatives. 
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A  NEW  LANGUAGE 


Ifs  a  ‘Sin’ 

by  Major  R,  Raven-Hart  (1939) 

Just  after  the  gate  I  heard  a  large  and  apparently  annoyed  cow  on  the  left 
bank.  Some  fortunate  doubt  made  me  query  it  to  Ma  Tu:  “Cow?”  I 
asked.  “No — ^not  cow.”  “Buffalo?”  “No,  not  buffalo — not  know  Eng¬ 
lish  name.”  “What  is  it  in  Burmese  then?”  I  asked.  he  said.  I 

searched  in  that  Burmese  primer:  "'Sin — oh,  sin — ^what — elephant?” 

“Yes,  efalant,”  he  confirmed,  and  screwed  up  his  eyes  and  sketched 
an  imaginary  trunk  down  over  his  mouth.  “Efalant — long  nose.” 

No,  I  did  not  see  it;  but  I  did  see  the  trees  shaking  at  its  passage,  and 
perhaps  that  is  as  near  a  wild  elephant  as  I  shall  ever  be  (or  want  to  be?). 
As  a  souvenir  of  the  Moment  I  photographed  a  rock  with  a  log  perched 
on  it  like  a  cannon,  stranded  fi'om  last  high  water  and  now  thirty  feet  and 
more  above  us. 

And  then  a  sandbank  suggested  a  swim,  and  tracks  on  it  another  query. 
“Dog?”  I  asked. 

“No,  monkee,”  he  said. 

I  felt  sceptical:  we  had  seen  no  monkeys,  and  anyway  I  couldn’t  get 
used  to  the  idea  that  there  are  places  where  they  wander  around  loose. 

“Come  on,  don’t  pull  my  leg,”  I  protested.  “Why  don’t  you  say  it’s 
tiger  while  you’re  about  it?” 

He  got  one  word  only. 

“No,  not  tiger,  monkee,”  he  insisted;  and  then,  pointing  to  some  other 
tracks  a  yard  away,  “That  tiger,”  he  added. 
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Yes  or  No? 

by  Major  R.  Raven-Hart  (1939)  • 

And  so  back  to  the  house,  to  find  that  Ma  Tu  had  already  fixed  up  my 
air-mattress  and  mosquito-net  and  sleeping-bag.  His  pulverised  English 
had  occasionally  a  vividness  that  more  correct  language  lacks.  If  I  may 
tell  the  not-entirely-polite  story,  before  turning  in  here  I  asked  through 
him  for  the  W.C.  (Incidentally,  that  futile  word-book  did  not  give  this; 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  which  sign  language  is  quite  exceptionally  i;n- 
suited.)  He  returned  with  the  report,  “W.C.  isn’t.”  I  queried — ’’Isn’t?” 
“Yes,  isn’t,”  he  confirmed;  and,  with  a  wide-spreading  movement  of  his 
hands,  added,  “Everywhere.” 

Note,  by  the  way,  that  use  of  “Yes”.  It  is  a  disconcerting  feature  of 
English-speaking  Burmans  that  they  use  “Yes”  and  “No”  logically  in 
replying  to  a  negative  query.  Thus,  for  example,  if  you  say,  “That’s  not 
a  heron,  is  it?”  the  reply  “Yes”  will  mean,  not  “Yes,  it  is,  you  are  wrong,” 
but  “Yes,  your  statement  is  correct,  it  is  not  a  heron.”  Or,  to  “You  don’t 
smoke?”  the  answer  “No”  means,  “No,  you  are  wrong,  I  do  smoke.” 
(The  next  stage  of  complication  comes  when  the  speaker  is  more  perfect 
in  English,  and  uses  the  replies  sometimes  correctly,  sometimes  with 
logical  incorrectness.) 

Monkeys  howled  at  us  next  day  when  I  stopped  to  photograph  a  pa¬ 
goda,  perfectly  placed  on  the  right  bank  three  miles  below  our 
starting-point,  white  and  gold  over  green  against  blue,  all  pure  enamel- 
colours.  I  should  have  liked  to  tell  Ma  Tu  how,  just  before  leaving 
England,  I  had  spent  a  Sunday  at  the  Zoo  with  a  yoimg  fiiend  (he  an¬ 
swers  to  “Sunshine”,  which  suffices  to  describe  him).  As  we  were  leaving 
a  shrieking  howl  started.  “Of  all  the  foul  noises!”  I  said.  “What  is  it?” 
Sunshine  ran  on  ahead:  when  I  caught  up  with  him  he  smiled  sweetly, 
and  pointed  (speech  was  impossible  in  the  din)  to  the  label  on  the  howl¬ 
er’ s  cage;  “Habitat  Upper  Burma”. 
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DACOITY 


Dacoits 

by  Janet  Aldis  (1930) 

One  morning,  when  we  anchored  at  some  small  village,  we  saw  a  long 
line  of  men  on  the  river  bank  marching  heavily  towards  the  steamer. 
They  were  walking  in  couples  with  a  curious,  somewhat  awkward  gait. 
In  some  surprise  we  watched  them  coming  down  the  slope  towards  the 
gangplank. 

“What  queer-looking  men!”  said  Viola.  “How  odd  to  be  walking  all 
together  in  that  fashion.  They’re  not  Burmese  soldiers,  are  they?  They 
certainly  are  not  in  uniform.” 

A  young  Scotsman,  hovering  in  her  vicinity,  heard  the  question  and 
answered  it. 

“They’re  Burmese  prisoners.  If  you  notice,  they’re  chained  together; 
that  is  why  they  walk  so  awkwardly.” 

“But  why  are  they  coming  on  the  steamer?” 

“Because  the  prisons  are  so  full  that  the  authorities  must  either  build 
more  prisons  or  send  the  prisoners  to  different  places.  This  lot  is  to  be 
employed  on  road  making  or  mending  at  some  place  along  the  Irawadi. 
There  are  two  hundred  of  them.” 

At  luncheon  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  a  keen-eyed  but 
kindly-looking  man,  happened  to  sit  next  to  me.  Some  man  opposite, 
who  apparently  knew  him,  asked  a  question  concerning  his  strange  con¬ 
voy. 

“They’re  not  half  a  bad  set  of  men,”  he  replied.  “Most  of  them  are  not 
what  one  would  call  habitual  criminals.  A  certain  class  of  Burman  will 
steal  because  they’re  too  lazy  to  work.  Then  they’re  usually  found  out 
and  sent  to  prison.  They’re  hot-tempered,  too,  and,  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
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sion,  will  assault  their  neighbours,  and  that  also  means  conviction.  Most 
of  them  carry  a  dah,  a  formidable  knife,  which  often  kills  a  victim,  with 
no  such  intention  on  the  part  of  its  owner;  but  of  course  it’s  murder.” 

“But  what  about  dacoity?”  said  the  man  opposite.  “Isn’t  there  still  a 
good  deal  of  it  going  on?” 

“In  some  parts  of  Burma,  yes;  in  spite  of  the  stringent  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  stamp  it  out.  There  isn’t  a  half  nor  a  third  of  the  dacoity 
there  used  to  be  twenty  years  ago;  but  the  fellows  mixed  up  in  it  are 
determined  and  cunning  rogues.  They’re  often  of  the  bom  criminal  class, 
who  will  commit  murder  on  the  slightest  provocation.” 

“What  exactly  is  dacoity?”  I  asked. 

“When  several  men  band  together  and  terrorize  a  whole  village.  They 
hold  the  inhabitants  at  bay  while  some  of  their  number  take  whatever 
loot  they  come  across.  Money,  of  course,  is  their  chief  object.  If  there  is 
any  resistance  they  murder  without  mercy.” 

I  told  him  then,  in  a  low  tone,  of  the  three  men,  disguised  as  Moham¬ 
medan  women,  who  came  into  our  reserved  compartment  on  the  way  to 
Prome. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  much  interested,  “I  should  like  to  have  met  them;  they 
were  up  to  no  good.  I  suppose  you  didn’t  notice  anything  about  their 
respective  heights?” 

“Not  specially;  but  I  had  the  impression  that  the  one  who  sat  in  the 
middle,  and  said  ‘we  are  Mohammedan  women,’  was  an  inch  or  two 
taller  than  the  others. ...  It  was  difficult  to  see  anything  under  the  bitrkas, 
but  he  seemed  to  me  a  little  bigger  and  more  imposing.” 

“It  may  have  been  Lin  Yen.  He’s  a  clever  rogue,  and  we’ve  been 
looking  for  him  for  months.” 

“Ought  I  to  have  pulled  the  alarm  cord  to  have  warned  the  authori¬ 
ties?”  I  asked  doubtfully;  “or  should  I  have  been  fined  fifty  rupees  for 
using  it  without  sufficient  cause?” 

“You’d  have  got  worse  than  a  fine,”  he  said  with  a  grim  smile,  as  he 
helped  himself  to  a  wedge  of  papaya.  “Those  men — especially  if  one  of 
them  was  Lin  Yen — ^wouldn’t  have  hesitated.a  moment  if  they  thought 
you  intended  to  report  them.  They’d  have  strangled  you  as  quickly  as 
you  can  kill  a  fly;  they’re  horribly  adept  at  such  business.  You  were 
quite  wise  to  remain  quiet.  I  expect  they  were  watching  you  the  whole 
time;  on  the  alert  to  stop  you  at  the  first  sign  of  movement.  They  were 
out  on  some  black  business  there  is  little  doubt.  Probably  dacoity.” 
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The  Invulnerable  Man 

by  Dahpee  (1927) 

There  are  in  many  parts  of  Burma  and  Siam  people  who,  by  means  of 
special  tattooing  or  by  letting  in  of  small  lumps  of  gold  or  silver  beneath 
the  skin,  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  invulnerable.  I  had  met  many 
who,  for  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  claimed  to  be  immune  from  hurt 
by  sword,  gun  and  lesser  things  and,  being  of  a  trusting  disposition  and 
never  expecting  to  have  to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  accepted  it  as 
one  accepts  so  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  East. 

Save  for  its  loneliness  and  other  inconveniences  the  carting  base  at 
Huei  Horn  was  a  pleasant  enough  spot,  with  its  lines  of  cartsheds  and 
quarters  for  the  staff,  its  village  store  where  such  delicacies  as  tinned 
milk  and  polo  cigarettes  could  be  procured,  all  overlooked  from  a  little 
rise  by  the  Thakin^s  house  of  green  and  white  bamboo. 

We  were  a  happy  community,  undisturbed  by  the  pushings  and 
strivings  of  the  great  world  around  but  far  remote  from  us  and,  so  long 
as  the  elephants  and  buffaloes  turned  up  to  time  in  the  morning  and  the 
timber  carts  left  on  their  five-mile  journey  over  the  cart  road,  there  w^as 
little  to  worry  about  as  things  go.  Worries  there  were,  of  course.  There 
was  sickness  amongst  man  and  beast,  squabbles  in  the  camp,  mainly 
domestic  but  also  commercial,  occasional  attempts  at  dacoity,  elephant 
and  buffalo  stealing  and,  worst  of  all,  mails  from  the  outer  world  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  peaceful  existence.  Judge  of  my 
dismay  then,  when,  on  returning  unexpectedly  after  some  weeks’  ab¬ 
sence,  I  foimd  the  place  looking  like  Aberdeen  on  a  wet  Sabbath. 

After  some  difficulty  I  ran  to  ground  a  headman,  whose  chief  preoc¬ 
cupation  seemed  to  be  to  pretend  he  wasn’t  there  at  all,  and  from  him  by 
slow  degrees  I  gleaned  the  following: 

About  three  days  previously  an  “invulnerable  man”  had  appeared  in 
the  camp  and  this  pioneer — ^it  was  some  25  years  ago — of  the  Soviet 
movement  of  to-day,  had  ordered  my  men  to  down  tools  and  seize  the 
reins  from  their  capitalist  employers.  Also,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  the 
majority  of  some  hundred  souls,  though  they  disliked  doing  so  intensely, 
had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  minority  of  one. 

Now  what  was  to  be  done?  It  was  not  long  before  I  thought  that  there 
might  possibly  be  a  weak  link  in  his  armour,  so  taking  a  stout  cane  in 
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my  hand  I  sought  out  the  intruder,  and  happily  finding  him  asleep  on  a 
timber  cart,  I  smote  him  many  shrewd  blows.  Evidently  he  was  not  ar¬ 
moured  thereabouts,  for  he  rose  with  a  yell  and  was  no  more  seen. 


The  Unluc/^  Thieves 

by  David  Alec  Wilson  (1911) 

The  scene  is  at  Yandon.  It  is  a  small  town  on  the  Irrawaddy,  an  odorous 
centre  of  the  Delta  trade  in  napee  or  balachong.  That  is  a  condiment  to 
make  rice  palatable,  prepared  by  pressing  fish  or  shellfish  with  salt  and 
leaving  the  mixture  to  ferment — a  kind  of  cheap  and  popular  caviare. 
The  Burman  likes  his  fish  in  the  form  of  napee  with  an  ancient  flavour. 
Think  of  a  pervading  pimgent  stench  and  you  have  the  odour  of  Yandon, 
by  which  the  steamer  people  say  they  can  know  it  in  the  dark;  and  yet,  if 
only  you  could  stop  your  nose,  as  well  as  custom  stops  the  noses  of  its 
residents,  the  place  is  tolerable  enough. 

It  has  the  usual  amenities  of  the  Delta.  The  great  current  of  one  of  the 
main  channels  of  the  Irrawaddy  swirls  past  it,  brown  with  the  mingled 
silt  of  the  Burmese  hills  and  the  far-off  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  and 
regurgitating  with  the  tides  of  the  adjoining  sea.  The  evergreen  aspects 
of  the  land  around  abate  the  glare  of  the  sim  overhead,  and  the  fi-esh  sea- 
breezes  sweep  unrestricted  over  all.  The  land  is  almost  as  level  as  the 
ocean.  Its  greatest  heights  are  the  tree-tops  and  an  occasional  temple  or 
pagoda  pinnacle.  Such  is  the  Burman  Delta,  a  tolerable  place  of  abode 
for  the  Burmans  in  spite  of  mosquitoes.  Its  fields  give  rich  rice  harvests. 
Its  rivers  teem  with  fish.  But,  tho’  every  prospect  pleases,  yet  man  is 
often  vile. 

At  5  p.m.  on  Friday,  30th  October  1908,  Mr.  Chon,  aged  30,  basket- 
seller,  and  his  fiiend  Sopay,  aged  36,  a  labourer  or  porter,  were  returning 
together  from  the  bazaar  to  Mr.  Chon’s  house  in  another  part  of  Yandon. 
Their  way  was  along  the  dike  which  banks  the  river;  and  as  they  walked 
along  it  they  met  police-constable  Pomyit  and  two  acquaintances  of  his, 
yoimg  Po  Yon  and  Shway  Pee.  Shway  Pee  was  a  man  over  forty  years 
of  age,  and  had  just  come  out  of  jail.  Beware  of  British  prejudice!  In 
Burma  it  is  recognized  that  imprisonment  is  a  misfortune  which  mi^t 
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overwhelm  the  most  virtuous.  Everyone  was  ready  to  admit  that  Shway 
Pee  might  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  varied  experiences;  but  perhaps  nothing  he  ever  suffered  had 
been  more  trying  than  what  he  was  to  endure  this  day. 

In  a  very  loud  voice  he  cried  to  Sopay,  “You  must  come  to  the  police- 
station.  There  is  a  case  against  you.” 

“He  spoke  so  loud,”  said  Mr.  Chon  afterwards,  “that  I  heard  what  he 
said  though  I  am  hard  of  hearing.” 

Sopay  answered  him  simply,  “I  will  go.” 

So  Shway  Pee  and  the  policeman,  with  the  supposed  criminal  be¬ 
tween  them,  turned  back  towards  the  police-station,  still  going  along  the 
dike.  Po  Yon  followed  the  three;  and  last  of  all  came  Mr.  Chon,  “hard  of 
hearing”  but  all  agog,  much  excited,  anxious  to  see  what  would  be  the 
end  of  this. 

The  policeman  had  as  yet  been  a  silent  partner  in  the  affair,  but,  as 
they  went  along,  he  grew  uneasy.  Even  in  Burma  there  are  limits  to  what 
a  policeman  can  do.  They  were  passing  the  house  of  an  elder  of  the 
quarter,  Ko  Po  Saing  (Po  Saing,  Esquire).  It  was  on  the  low  ground  on 
one  side  of  the  dike  along  which  they  were  going.  The  river  was  on  the 
other.  The  policeman  decided  to  have  a  word  with  Po  Saing;  and  as  he 
went  into  Po  Saing’ s  house  for  that  judicious  purpose,  the  “prisoner” 
Sopay  decided  to  take  part  in  the  consultation  and  followed  him.  This 
left  Shway  Pee  alone,  and  Po  Yon  joined  him.  As  those  two,  Shway  Pee 
and  Po  Yon,  stood  together  on  the  dike,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  talking 
in  Po  Saing’ s  house,  Mr.  Chon  the  basket-seller  came  gradually  nearer 
them. 

“How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done.”  A 
dealer  returning  home  for  the  day  fi*om  the  bazaar  was  not  likely  to  have 
his  pockets  empty.  Sopay  had  not  offered  them  a  copper  to  let  him  go, 
the  mangy  “son  of  a  b — ^h”  that  he  was.  They  were  watching  Mr.  Chon 
as  he  approached,  and  he  noticed  them  draw  together  and  whisper  and 
look  at  him.  On  the  side  of  the  dike  next  the  river,  if  he  could  be  induced 
to  go  down  there,  he  would  be  in  a  solitude  like  the  desert.  “Induce?” 
There  are  quick  means  of  inducement  known  to  rogues.  Shway  Pee  un¬ 
expectedly  seized  his  hands  and  pulled  him  down  the  slope  towards  the 
water.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  safely  out  of  sight  of  other  people. 

Po  Yon  lost  no  time.  He  ransacked  Mr.  Chon’s  pockets,  and — ^here 
lies  the  pathos  of  this  pitiful  tale — ^he  found  only  tenpence  one  farthing. 
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in  clumsy  Indian  coppers!  Many  a  man  has  won  a  great  sum  by  less 
address!  And  it  was  long  before  they  could  believe  their  eyes  and  realize 
that  there  was  so  little  to  be  had — another  misfortune! 

They  could  not  take  from  Mr.  Chon  more  than  there  was  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  So  they  let  him  go  at  last,  and  then  he  began  shouting  lustily.  At 
that  very  moment  his  companion  Sopay  was  emerging  from  Po  Saing’s. 
Po  Saing  had  advised  the  policeman  to  let  him  go  and  he  was  set  free. 
The  shouts  of  Mr.  Chon  now  brought  out  Po  Saing  too,  and  the  police¬ 
man  and  others;  and  from  every  house  within  hearing  people  came  out 
to  look.  They  looked,  and  this  was  what  they  saw  and  heard — a  sight 
maybe  unique  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Po  Yon,  with  the  nimbleness  of 
youth,  ran  in  front;  and  after  him,  in  distress,  was  hurrying  middle-aged 
Shway  Pee,  the  experienced  veteran,  excitedly  shouting  in  the  ears  of 
all,  “Po  Yon,  give  it  back!  Give  it  back,  Po  Yon!  You’ll  get  jail  for  it,  Po 
Yon,  though  it’s  only  tenpence  farthing!” 

The  prophecy  was  a  faithful  one.  They  got  eighteen  months’  hard 
labour  each. 

They  appealed,  and  so  obtained  a  place  in  history,  for  it  was  the 
present  historian  who  heard  their  appeals.  But  he  confirmed  the  sen¬ 
tences. 


Criminal  Revision  No.  748  of 1902.  May  13th. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Fox. 

THE  CROWN  V.  NGA  THAN  NYIN. 

Although  a  person  may  tap  and  draw  tori  from  his  own  toddy-tree  with¬ 
out  committing  an  offence  punishable  under  section  45  of  the  Excise 
Act,  yet  the  moment  that  a  quantity  of  it  larger  than  four  quarts  is  in  his 
possession  he  commits  an  offence  punishable  under  section  5 1  of  the 
Act  unless  he  has  a  license  contemplated  by  section  30  of  the  Act. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  that  the  conviction  was  illegal.  The  ac¬ 
cused  was  found  guilty  of  having  been  in  possession  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  fermented  liquor  than  a  person  is  allowed  by  section  30  of  the  Excise 
Act  to  possess. 
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The  Financial  Commissioner’s  Circular  No,  10  of  1892,  at  page  230 
of  the  Excise  Manual,  points  out  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prevent  a  person  from  tapping  his  own  toddy-tree,  and  it  is 
declared  that  the  term  “manufacture”  in  section  5  of  the  Act  does  not 
include  natural  fermentation  of  tari  unaided  by  any  artificial  process. 

The  circular  was  presumably  intended  to  clear  up  doubts  as  to  whether 
a  person  in  tapping  a  toddy-tree  did  not  ipso  facto  manufacture  fer¬ 
mented  liquor.  The  manufacture  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  fermented 
liquor  without  a  license  is  prohibited  by  the  Act. 

The  circular,  however,  could  not  have  been  intended  to  alter,  and 
could  not  in  fact  have  altered,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  possession 
of  fermented  liquor.  Consequently  although  a  person  may  tap  and  draw 
tari  from  his  own  toddy-tree  without  committing  an  offence  punishable 
under  section  45  of  the  Act,  yet  the  moment  that  a  quantity  of  it  larger 
than  four  quarts  is  in  his  possession,  he  commits  an  offence  punishable 
under  section  5 1  of  the  Act,  unless  he  has  a  license  contemplated  by 
section  30  of  the  Act. 

The  proceedings  will  be  returned. 
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THE  BURMESE  CHICKEN 


The  Burmese  Chicken 

by  Beth  Ellis  (1899) 

We  halted  for  breakfast  at  a  small  wayside  village,  where  we  found  the 
usual  (iaA:  bungalow,  guarded  by  the  usual  extortionate  khansamah,  and 
surrounded  by  the  usual  dismal  compound  full  of  chickens. 

Here  it  was  that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  world  re¬ 
nowned  Burmese  chicken,  an  acquaintance  destined  to  become  more 
and  more  close,  until  it  blossomed  into  a  deep  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
hatred. 

The  Burmese  chicken,  whose  name  is  legion,  is  a  thin  haggard  look¬ 
ing  fowl,  chiefly  noted  for  his  length  of  leg,  and  utter  absence  of 
superfluous  flesh.  He  picks  up  a  precarious  living  in  the  compounds  of 
the  houses  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  leads  a  sad,  anxious  life,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  generally  recognised  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  any 
man  or  beast,  who  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  may  be  seized  with  a 
desire  to  “chivy.” 

Consequently  he  wears  a  harassed,  expectant  look,  knowing  that  the 
end  will  overtake  him  suddenly  and  without  warning.  One  hour  he  is 
happily  fighting  with  his  comrades  over  a  handful  of  grain,  within  the 
next  he  has  been  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  without  pity,  though  fre¬ 
quently  with  after  feelings  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  eater. 

It  is,  doubtless,  the  kindly  heart  of  the  native  cook  that  prevents  him 
killing  the  bird  more  than  half  an  hour  before  the  remains  are  due  at 
table;  he  does  not  wish  to  cut  off  a  happy  life  sooner  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is,  doubtless  too,  the  same  gentle  heart  that  induces  him  to 
single  out  for  slaughter  the  most  ancient  of  fowls,  leaving  the  young  and 
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tender  (if  a  Burmese  chicken  ever  is  tender)  still  to  rejoice  in  their  youth. 
If  this  be  so,  there  is  displayed  a  trait  of  native  character  deserving 
appreciation — which  appreciation  the  result,  however,  fails  as  a  rule  to 
secure. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  variety  of  disguises  a  Burmese  chicken  can 
take  upon  itself.  The  quick  change  artist  is  nowhere  in  comparison. 

It  appears  successively  as  soup,  joint,  hash,  rissoles,  pie,  patties  and 
game.  It  is  covered  with  rice,  onions,  and  almonds,  and  raisins,  and 
dubbed  “pillau”;  it  is  covered  with  cayenne  pepper  and  called  a  savoury. 
It  is  roasted,  boiled,  baked,  potted,  and  curried,  and  once  I  knew  an 
enterprising  housekeeper  mix  it  with  sardines  and  serve  up  a  half  truth 
in  the  shape  of  “fish  cakes.” 

But  imder  whatever  name  it  may  appear,  in  whatever  form  it  be  dis¬ 
guised,  it  may  be  invariably  recognised  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  flavour 
whatever. 


Namelay-voo 

by  Harry  A.  Franck  (1910) 

The  beauties  of  the  landscape  impressed  themselves  less  and  less  upon 
us  with  every  mile  thereafter.  Not  that  our  surroundings  had  lost  any¬ 
thing  of  their  charm,  the  scenery  was  rather  more  striking;  but  the  diimer 
hour  had  passed  and  our  bellies  had  begxm  to  pinch  us.  The  Burmese, 
we  had  been  told,  were  charitable  to  a  fault.  But  what  use  to  “batter” 
back  doors,  when  we  knew  barely  a  dozen  words  of  the  native  tongue? 
Here  and  there  a  bunch  of  bananas  hung  at  the  top  of  its  stocky  tree,  but 
the  fi*uit  was  hopelessly  green;  cocoanuts  there  were  in  abundance,  but 
they  supplied  drink  rather  than  food.  Still  hunger  grew  apace.  The  only 
alternative  to  starving  left  us  was  to  exploit  the  shopkeepers, — ^to  eat 
our  fill  and  run  away. 

We  chose  a  well-stocked  booth  in  a  teeming  village,  and,  advancing 
with  a  millionaire  swagger,  sat  down  on  the  bamboo  floor  and  called  for 
food.  The  merchant  and  his  family  were  enjoying  a  plenteous  repast. 
The  wife  griimed  cheerily  upon  us  for  the  honor  we  had  done  her  among 
all  her  neighbors,  and  brought  us  a  bowl  of  rice  and  a  strange  vegetable 
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currie.  While  we  ate,  the  unsuspecting  victims  squatted  around  us,  shriek¬ 
ing  in  our  ears  as  though  they  would  force  us  to  understand  by  endless 
repetitions  and  lusty  bellowing.  When  we  addressed  them  in  English, 
they  cried  '^namelay-voo,^^  and  took  deeper  breath.  When  we  spoke  in 
Hindustanee,  they  grinned  sympathetically  and  again  bellowed  ^^namelay- 
vooT  How  often  I  had  heard  those  words  since  our  departure  from 
Rangoon!  At  first,  I  had  fancied  the  speaker  was  attempting  to  converse 
in  French.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that  he  was  trying  to  say  “what  is  your 
name?”  But  he  was  not,  for  when  I  answered  in  the  language  of  Voltaire, 
the  refrain  came  back  louder  than  before:  ^^Namelay-vooT^ 

We  did  not  eat  our  fill  at  the  first  shop.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  to  leave  the  keeper  a  pauper.  When  our  hunger  had  been  somewhat 
allayed,  we  rose  to  our  feet. 

“Fm  sorry  to  work  this  phony  game  on  you,  old  girl,”  said  James, 
“but  I  know  you  couldn’t  cash  a  check — ” 

"'Namelay-vooT^  cried  the  personage  thus  disrespectfully  addressed, 
and  the  family  smile  broadened  and  spread  to  the  family  ears.  We  caught 
up  the  knapsack  and  walked  rapidly  away;  for  well  we  knew  the  ago¬ 
nized  screams  that  would  greet  our  perfidy  and  the  menacing  mob  that 
would  gather  at  our  heels.  Four  steps  we  had  taken,  and  still  no  outcry. 
We  hurried  on,  not  daring  to  look  back.  Suddenly  a  roar  of  laughter 
sounded  behind  us.  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder.  Not  a  man  pursued  us. 
The  family  still  squatted  on  the  bamboo  floor  of  the  booth,  doubled  up 
and  shaking  with  mirth. 

We  levied  on  the  shopkeepers  whenever  hunger  assailed  us  thereaf¬ 
ter,  though  never  eating  more  than  two  or  three  cents’  worth  at  any  one 
stall.  Never  a  merchant  showed  anger  at  our  rascality.  So  excellent  a 
joke  did  our  ruse  seem  to  the  natives  that  laughter  rang  out  behind  us  at 
every  sortie.  Nay,  many  a  shopkeeper  called  us  back  and  forced  upon  us 
handfuls  of  the  best  fruit  in  his  meager  little  stock,  guffawing  the  while 
until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  calling  his  neighbors  about  him 
to  tell  them  the  jest,  that  they  might  laugh  with  him.  And  they  did.  More 
than  once  we  left  an  entire  village  shaking  its  sides  at  the  trick  which  the 
two  witty  sahibs  had  played  upon  it. 
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Chicken  Again 

by  Beth  Ellis  (1899) 

Neither  fish  nor  joints  can  be  procured  in  the  native  bazaar,  so  the  poor 
housekeeper  is  often  at  her  wits’  end  to  introduce  variety  into  her  evening 
menu. 

She  begins  cheerfully:  “Well  cook,  what  have  we  for  dinner  to-night?” 

Cook  replies  laconically,  “Chicken.” 

“Chicken,”  repeats  the  mistress  doubtfully,  “yes,  perhaps  that  will 
do.  Did  you  kill  it  yesterday?” 

“No!  missis,  not  killed  yet.” 

“Oh  cook!”  in  a  tone  of  stem  reproach,  “missis  told  you  always  to  kill 
it  the  day  before,  why  have  you  not  done  so?” 

Cook  sheltefs  himself  behind  an  unintelligible  answer  in  a  mixture  of 
Hindustani  and  “Pigeon  English,”  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
understand  him,  his  mistress  is  forced  to  pass  fi*om  the  subject,  with  a 
rebuke  which  he  receives  with  a  reproachful  look.  “Now,”  she  contin¬ 
ues,  “what  have  you  for  soup?” 

“Chicken”  is  again  the  prompt  reply. 

“Is  there  really  nothing  else?”  demands  the  mistress  uneasily. 

“No,  there  is  nothing  else.” 

“Well,”  hopefully,  “you  must  make  a  very  nice  little  side  dish  {en¬ 
tree),  what  can  we  have?” 

“Nice  bit  of  grilled  chicken,”  suggests  cook  cheerfully. 

“Oh  no  cook,”  she  cries  in  despair,  “we  can’t  have  more  chicken.” 

“What  would  missis  like  then?” 

Missis  has  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  any  possible  suggestion,  so  diffi¬ 
dently  agrees  that  perhaps  chicken  will  be  nice.  She  asks  about  the 
savoury,  but  seeing  the  word  “chicken”  again  hovering  on  cook’s  lips, 
decides  to  make  the  savoury  herself,  and  turns  to  receive  the  daily  ac¬ 
counts. 
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A  Wonderland  of  Inventions 

by  Major  C.  M.  Enriquez  (1922) 

The  names  of  places  in  Burma  are  inexhaustible  material  for  specula¬ 
tion.  Their  often  charming  significance,  whether  obvious  or  dehghtfully 
mysterious,  casts  a  spell  upon  the  land.  These  names  are  store  houses  of 
history  and  legend,  where  fancy  is  given  rein,  and  wherein  survive  the 
ghosts  of  heroes,  and  dim  memories  of  half  forgotten  incidents.  So  you 
get  a  whole  series  of  village  names  in  one  area  derived  fi-om  the  exploits 
of  kings,  soldiers  and  hunters.. . . 

Another  class  of  names  is  poetical,  like  Hnget  Taik  (Bird’s  Nest): 
Neikban  (Paradise):  and  Hanthawaddy  (Country  of  the  Duck). 
Tharrawaddy  is  possibly  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Cravasti. 

Others  again  are  commemorative  like  Myo  Haung  (Old  City):  and 
Ywa  Thit  (New  Village).  Another  whole  series  is  derived  from  the  names 
of  trees  like  Shwe-Nyaung-bin  (Golden  Peepul  Tree):  Apin-hnitse 
(Twenty  Trees):  or  Wa-sein-Taung  (Hill  of  the  Green  Bamboo).  It  is  a 
subject  of  infinite  charm  and  variety. 

Names  are  sometimes  so  corrupt  that  one  has  to  search  closely  for  a 
derivation.  For  instance  Yamethin  is  a  corruption  oiNwa  me  ta-thin  (A 
herd  of  black  cattle).  Pyawbwe  means  ‘Pleasant  Picnic’:  and  Meiktila, 
is  named  after  the  Indian  city  of  Mithila. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  history  and  geography  have  been 
transported  wholesale  from  India  to  Burma  in  the  feverish  attempt  to 
link  this  country  with  classic  and  scriptural  incidents.  The  word  Irrawaddy 
is  simply  Eya-Vati.  The  classic  name  of  the  Myitnge  River  is  Duttha. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Salween  is  more  difficult.  In  Burmese,  where 
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double  ‘L’  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  second  ‘L’  is  apt  to 
become  nasal.  A  final  ‘L’  has  the  same  nasal  tendency.  Thus  the  Bur¬ 
mese  pronounce  the  English  word  style  as  sa-tine.  So  the  Indian  River 
Sallavati  has  probably  been  transferred  to  Burma,  shortened,  and  changed 
to  Than-lwin,  or  Sa-la-vin. 

Tharekitaya  (Old  Prome)  means  field  of  gold.  Many  ancient  legends 
cling  to  the  Hill  of  Mandalay.  The  word  Mandalay  is  probably  derived 
from  Mandara  the  mountain  of  Hindu  cosmology,  with  which  the  pri¬ 
meval  seas  were  churned. 

In  Lower  Burma  quite  another  difficulty  arises.  There,  the  names 
were  originally  Talaing,  Karen  or  Taungthu.  Their  old  significance  is 
lost,  and  not  only  has  their  sound  been  Burmanised,  but  the  new  Burman 
names  have  been  so  twisted  as  to  give  them  an  entirely  new  meaning. 
For  instance  the  old  Talaing  village  of  Dagon  when  captured  in  1755  A. 
D.  by  the  Burmese  under  Alaungpra  was  called  by  them  Yan-gon,  which 
sounds  something  like  the  original,  but  has  a  quite  new  meaning — i.e.. 
Where  the  War  Ended.  This  word  was  further  corrupted  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  employed  Arakanese  interpreters  who  always  use  ra  for  ya,  and 
made  Yan-gon,  Rangoon.  The  original  Talaing  name  survives  in  the 
title  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda.  A  still  better  illustration  of  this  trans¬ 
formation  of  names  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  present  Burmese  village  of 
Kyet-hpa  Mwe-zaung  (Cock’s  Ruffle)  which  was  originally  a  Talaing 
Village  called  Kyaik-pa  Mwe-zon  (Pagoda  with  two  terraces). 

The  English  names  of  places  in  Lower  Burma  often  differ  widely 
from  the  Burmese  names,  as  in  the  case  of  Moulmein,  Bassein  and  Prome 
which  the  Burmese  call  Mauia-myaing,  Pathein  and  Pye.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  (thanks  to  the  Talaing  interpreters  used  at  occupation 
after  the  Second  Burmese  War)  the  present  English  names  are  more 
correct  than  the  Burmese  ones.  For  instance  Prome  (in  Burmese  Pye) 
was,  in  its  original  Talaing  form,  called  Toom  Proom  (City  of  Proom). 
Taw  Sein  Ko  spells  it  Brohm,  and  suggests  that  the  word  means  Brahm 
or  Brahma,  since  in  Pali,  Burma  was  spoken  of  as  Brahma-desa.  A 
much  more  probable  derivation  is  from  Pyon,  the  name  of  a  Pyu  clan. 
The  Burmese  form  ‘Pye’  may  come  from  Pyi,  country.  Bassein  (Bur¬ 
mese  Pathein)  is,  according  to  Fytche,  Kaw-smin  in  Talaing,  meaning 
‘Royal  Mound.’ 

The  word  Mouhnein  affords  a  perfect  example  of  the  Burmese  shame¬ 
less  habit  of  transforming  words.  It  is  often  spelt  Maulmein  and  has 
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been  assigned  a  comforting  Pali  origin  from  Mora  a  peacock,  and  Myaing 
a  forest — i.e.,  Peacock  Forest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word,  so  Duroiselle 
tells  me,  is  pure  Talaing,  Mot-la-myom,  meaning  ‘one  eye  destroyed.’ 

Martaban  is  possibly  a  Portuguese  corruption,  or  a  Burmese  corrup¬ 
tion  (with  indecent  legend),  of  the  Talaing.  Its  derivation  is  from  the 
Talaing  Muh-ta-mawh,  meaning  Rocky  Point. 

The  same  process  has  occurred  in  many  Burmese  words.  Mi-chit  is 
obviously  derived  from  matches,  but  it  has  now  a  distinct  Burmese  mean¬ 
ing,  namely,  Fire-strike.  Similarly  they  borrowed  the  word  Cholera 
turning  it  into  Kala-na  with  the  new  meaning  Foreigner’s  Sickness. 
Plague  has  become  Paleik  in  Burmese  meaning  ‘  sickness  which  brings 
trouble  with  the  Police.’  We  ourselves  have  treated  the  name  for  Gold 
Mohur  Tree  in  just  the  same  way,  completely  altering  the  original  Indian 
meaning  of  Rose-Peacock  Tree  (Gul  Mor). 

The  Burmese  language  is  often  absurdly  acquisitive.  The  term  one- 
sa-mor,  to  clap  or  applaud,  is  from  the  English  ‘once  more.’  The  word 
Kur-tis,  often  used  for  a  pestle  and  mortar,  is  a  graceful  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  Curtis,  our  provincial  chemist. 

Most  of  the  Burmese  capitals  had  classic  Pali  names  ending  with  pur 
or  pura,  besides  popular  Burmese  names.  Thus  Ava,  or  In-wa,  was 
called  officially  Rattanapura  (Jewel  City).  The  classic  name  for  Sagaing 
was  Jaya-pura  (Victorious  City):  Amarapura  means  Indestructible  City. 
Proud  hope!  Now  Amarapura  is  a  ruin  where  in  winter  I  go  for  picnics 
under  the  tamarind  trees.  Dead  centuries  sleep  amongst  the  wreck  of 
Amarapura.  The  ruins  have  absorbed  an  atmosphere  of  repose  from  the 
passage  of  time.  The  old  lions,  the  crumbling  pagodas,  the  decayed 
monasteries,  have  gathered  mature  stateliness  from  the  passing  years. 
The  Blue  Rock-Thrush  haunts  the  old  brickwork,  and  Verditer  Fly-catch¬ 
ers  hunt  for  insects  in  the  palace  of  the  King. 


Sending  for  the  Doctor 

by  Frank  Elias  (1913) 

The  native  doctors  in  Eastern  lands  are  generally  very  ignorant  people. 
They  are,  indeed,  not  unlike  the  doctors  who  practised  in  our  own  country 
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in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  followed  the  statements 
of  certain  old  books  said  to  be  very  wise.  These  books  were  written  by 
men  as  ignorant  as  the  doctors  themselves,  but  because  the  book  stated 
a  certain  thing  to  be  so,  the  doctors  believed  it,  even  if  they  saw  that  the 
patient’s  condition  did  not  confirm  the  book’s  statement. 

The  doctors  of  the  East  are,  for  the  most  part,  still  working  on  these 
lines.  They,  too,  have  certain  old  books  which  they  think  state  the  unal¬ 
terable  truth.  They  forget  that  knowledge  is  always  growing,  and  that 
each  year  it  is  possible  for  doctors  to  understand  a  little  more  of  the 
ways  of  the  human  body  and  of  the  best  cures.  But  no,  the  native  doctor 
in  Burma  or  China  looks  into  his  books,  reads  that  a  particular  disease 
must  be  treated  in  a  particular  manner,  and  all  the  learning  of  the  present 
century  will  not  alter  him  or  his  views  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

It  was  not,  however,  very  wonderful  if  a  Burman  doctor  proved  to  be 
ignorant,  for  he  was  not  called  on  to  undergo  any  particular  training. 
Perhaps  a  young  man  who  had  been  working  in  the  fields  decided  that  he 
was  weary  of  his  work.  “What  shall  I  do  instead?”  he  asked  himself,  and 
after  some  thought  he  remembered  the  profession  of  medicine.  “I  will  be 
a  doctor,”  he  exclaimed,  and  he  had  no  more  to  do.  A  doctor  he  was.  It 
is  Father  Sangermano,  who  was  the  first  man  to  write  an  account  of 
Burma,  who  tells  us  about  these  doctors,  as  well  as  about  other  odd 
Burmese  people  and  ways. 

If  we  go  into  any  Burmese  village  when  the  traders  are  about,  we 
shall  probably  see  the  doctor  at  work.  He  squats  on  the  ground,  a  great 
coloured  turban  on  his  head,  while  before  him,  spread  out,  are  his  medi¬ 
cines.  Strange  medicines  they  are,  too.  Boars’  tusks,  dried  roots,  bark, 
bottles  of  mild-looking  powders,  bits  of  coloured  stone,  and  other  odd 
things  meet  our  eye.  And  it  is  with  these  that  the  doctor  would  propose 
to  heal  us.  He  will  not  be  afi-aid  to  give  us  any  of  these  “cures”!  Doubt¬ 
less,  if  we  asked  him,  he  would  tell  us  that  we  would  only  have  to  crush 
the  tusk  to  powder  and  then  to  drink  it  to  become  as  strong  as  the  boar 
itself 

Of  course,  the  system  of  which  Father  Sangermano  tells  us  was  a 
very  dangerous  one  for  the  patients.  But  the  people  did  not  mind,  and 
were  quite  ready  to  call  in  unpractised  physicians  who  had  been  farm- 
boys.  Even  if  they  did  not  call  them,  the  doctors  would  probably  come, 
for  when  the  fact  gets  abroad  that  a  man  is  sick,  all  the  doctors  in  the 
place,  as  well  as  all  the  old  women  who  think  they  know  some  cure  by 
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means  of  herbs,  come  to  the  house,  and,  if  they  can,  visit  the  patient  and 
try  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  cure.  “If  you  will  only  swallow  this,”  one 
says,  “you  will  be  quite  well  at  once.”  “Don’t  touch  the  other  things; 
what  I  offer  you  is  the  only  possible  cure,”  another  caller  insists,  using 
words  not  unlike  those  of  our  quack  medicine-dealers. 

But  perhaps  the  family  of  the  sick  man  have  decided  on  a  particular 
doctor,  and  have  sent  for  him.  Presently  he  arrives,  with  a  great  air  of 
importance,  carrying  a  funny  little  bag.  If  we  look  inside  this  bag  we 
shall  see  small  pieces  of  cane  or  bamboo,  and  if  we  open  these  we  shall 
find  various  powders  and  pills.  These  are  the  wonderful  cures  of  this 
doctor.  They  may  or  may  not  be  like  those  in  the  bag  of  his  nearest  rival. 
Just  as  one  of  our  doctors  would  do,  this  gentleman  begins  by  asking 
questions  of  the  patient.  “Does  he  feel  his  pulse?”  we  inquire.  He  does, 
but  his  feeling  is  quite  useless,  for  he  does  not  try  to  find  out  if  it  is  too 
quick  or  too  slow,  or  to  see  if  it  is  regular  in  its  beats,  but  merely  to 
discover  if  the  beats  are  the  same  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
native  doctors  do  not  realize  that,  as  the  beats  or  pulsations  are  those  of 
the  heart,  and  as  there  is  only  one  heart,  the  beats  must  all  be  of  the  same 
regularity. 

Having  felt  the  pulse  and  heard  the  answers  to  his  questions,  the  doc¬ 
tor  gets  out  his  pills.  He  does  not  look  at  the  patient’s  tongue,  but  orders 
him  at  once  to  swallow  a  pill.  The  patient  obeys,  but  scarcely  is  the  pill 
down  his  throat  than  the  doctor  wants  to  know  if  it  has  done  good.  The 
poor  patient  probably  cannot  answer,  but  if  he  can,  and  says  “Yes,”  the 
doctor  will,  before  long,  generally  in  about  an  hour’s  time,  give  him 
another,  and  proceed  to  repeat  the  dose  hourly.  If,  how^ever,  the  patient 
says  that  he  feels  no  benefit,  the  doctor  tries  another  kind  of  pill.  As 
soon  as  he  thinks  he  has  found  the  right  pill,  he  will  go  on  giving  it  to  the 
miserable  patient  until  the  stomach  of  the  sick  man  is  full  of  the  useless 
remedies.  Very  likely  the  man  will  die  fi*om  the  treatment;  but  even  when 
he  can  take  no  more,  the  doctor  will  often,  in  his  zeal,  force  open  the 
man’s  mouth  with  a  stick  and  push  in  more  pills. 

Rich  people  really  have  a  worse  time  with  the  doctors  than  the  poor, 
for  they  are  able  to  attract  many  more  of  these  dangerous  physicians 
than  the  man  who  has  small  means  to  pay  the  fees.  Sometimes,  when  a 
rich  man  falls  ill,  he  will  have  a  whole  row  of  doctors  hanging  about 
him,  each  forcing  down  his  own  particular  remedy,  and  urging  him  to 
leave  alone  all  others. 
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Doctors  in  this  country  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of 
diet.  But  in  Burma  the  doctors  do  not  worry  much  about  such  matters  as 
that.  If  a  man  is  very  ill  they  do  not  say  that  he  must  be  careful  what  he 
eats,  or  that  he  must  eat  a  little.  They  rather  bid  him  eat  as  much  as  he 
can,  for  they  have  a  proverb  that  as  long  as  a  man  can  eat  he  cannot  die. 
If  a  man  has  a  fever  they  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  him  hot 
drinks.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  to  heat  his  blood  to  a  degree  much  above 
that  at  which  it  stood  before. 

But  if,  after  all  their  efforts,  the  doctors  can  do  nothing,  they  do  not 
let  the  people  think  that  failure  is  due  to  their  want  of  skill.  The  trouble, 
they  say,  is  caused  by  the  nats  or  spirits.  They  know  how  superstitious 
the  people  are,  and  count  on  their  believing  even  this  poor  excuse.  And, 
sure  enough,  the  relatives  and  the  man  himself,  if  he  can  understand 
enough  to  know  that  they  have  failed,  are  quite  content  to  accept  this 
excuse.  There  is  one  nat  who  is  called  the  “Natzo,”  or  evil  nat,  whose 
home  is  in  the  woods,  and  who  is  supposed  to  give  people  a  great  many 
diseases,  and  when  the  doctor  feels  the  pulse,  he  will  sometimes  profess 
to  be  able  to  detect  the  responsibility  of  the  nat  for  the  sickness  of  the 
patient.  He  will  then  say  that  not  medicines,  but  certain  superstitious 
actions  must  be  used  before  a  cure  can  be  hoped  for,  and  at  once  these 
practices  are  begun. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  KACHIN, 
SHAN  AND  CHIN 


In  Kachinland 

by  W,  J.  S,  Carrapiett  (1929) 

The  Kachin  will  be  found  to  be  different  from  the  Burman  in  many 
ways.  His  chief  characteristics  are:  (1)  Sturdy  independence;  (2)  truth¬ 
fulness;  (3)  revengefulness;  (4)  love  of  liberty;  (5)  cruel  treachery;  (6) 
incapacity  for  continuous  work;  (7)  hospitality. 

The  Burmese  word  shiko  (to  pay  obeisance  or  respect)  is  not  found  in 
the  Kachin  vocabulary,  and  every  Kachin  considers  himself  to  be  as 
good  as  any  other  man.  Thus  when  he  meets,  or  calls  on  anyone,  he 
expects  to  be  treated  on  the  same  terms  of  equality  as  in  his  own  high¬ 
lands.  This  attitude  must  not  be  mistaken  for  disrespect:  for  even  in 
Kachinland,  there  is  a  code  of  etiquette  and  manners.  For  instance:  no 
Kachin  will  enter  a  friend’s  house  without  having  first  of  all  divested 
himself  of  his  dah,  or  gun,  and  his  hat,  if  he  be  wearing  one.  Deference 
to  the  opinions  of  elders,  or  Salangs,  by  the  young  is  well  recognized 
and  followed. 

Unsophisticated  Kachins — ^those  who  have  not  been  contaminated  by 
the  outside  world— will  be  found  to  be  eminently  truthful.  It  is  a  well- 
defined  code  of  honour  never  to  deny  an  offence,  or  a  fault.  Thus,  a 
murderer  will  frankly  admit  a  murder,  a  thief  a  theft,  a  smuggler  of 
opium  his  breach  of  the  Government  law,  and  an  adulterer  his  adultery. 

There  is  a  word  in  Kachin — kha — ^which  has  been  defined  as  a  “debt.” 
Every  breach  of  the  honour  of  a  Kachin,  every  injury  caused  to  him 
directly  or  indirectly,  results  in  a  “debt”  which  must  be  satisfied  some 
day  or  other.  A  Kachin  never  forgets  an  insult  or  an  injury;  and  if  he,  in 
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his  lifetime,  has  not  obtained  satisfaction,  this  duty  devolves  on  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  children  until  the  seventh  or  a  later  generation.  Every 
father  details  whatever  unpaid  “debts”  there  may  be  to  his  children  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  As  a  general  rule  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  satisfaction 
through  the  agency  of  Salangs  who  inquire  into  and  adjudicate  upon 
each  case,  the  party  at  fault  being  required  to  compensate  the  injured 
party  in  kind.  This  takes  the  form  of  gongs,  necklaces, buffaloes, 
dahs  and  spears.  Should  the  Salangs'"  decision  be  not  accepted,  (the  law 
of)  reprisal  is  resorted  to.  A  reprisal  is  almost  invariably  carried  out  by 
stealth  and  treachery.  Thus,  a  man  of  succeeding  generation  will  insinu¬ 
ate  himself  into  the  house  of  descendants  of  the  party  at  fault  and, 
pretending  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms,  will  await  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  murder  any  unsuspecting  representative  of  the  family,  and  then 
abscond.  The  “debt”  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  party  who  pays  it  in 
similar  fashion.  There  may  sometimes  be  a  “debt”  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  that  Laban  Gam,  a  rebel,  is  killed  in  a  fight  with  the 
police.  His  relatives  bear  this  in  mind  and  as  the  aid  of  Salangs  cannot 
be  invoked  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  some  Government  official — it  matters 
not  whom — quite  innocent,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  matter,  is 
murdered  by  way  of  reprisal,  perhaps  twenty  years  afterwards.  Repris¬ 
als  sometimes  take  the  form  of  arson. 

Many  of  these  reprisals,  especially  murders,  have  ceased  under  Brit¬ 
ish  rule. 

Women — though  inarticulate  in  most  matters — are  still  the  ruling 
factor  in  the  highlands.  Nine  out  of  ten  cases  can  be  traced,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  but  generally  directly,  to  a  woman.  The  wife  is  the 
beast  of  burden — ^the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water.  All  work, 
except  the  heaviest  which  is  beyond  her  physical  capacity,  devolves  on 
her.  She  cooks  the  meals,  makes  the  liquor,  pounds  the  paddy  into  rice, 
feeds  the  pigs  and  poultry,  draws  water,  collects  firewood;  and,  with  her 
children,  weeds  the  taungyas^  scares  away  birds  and  monkeys  from  the 
crops,  reaps  the  paddy,  and  finally  carries  it  home  on  her  back.  All  that 
a  man  does  is  to  cut  the  heavy  timber  in  a  taungya,  bum  it,  and  build  his 
house.  But  his  wife  and  children  make  most  of  the  thatch  for  the  roof! 

In  the  matter  of  dress  the  woman  is  conservative;  the  man  unortho¬ 
dox.  The  former  clings  to  her  ancestral  form  of  dress,  and  is  proud  of  it; 
the  latter  has  begim  to  adopt  the  gatmg-bamg,  eingyi  and  longyi  or 
paso  of  the  Burman. 
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The  people  are  dirty.  Most  villages  are  intentionally  situated  on  the 
tops  of  hills  which  are  difficult  of  access  and  not  therefore  within  easy 
reach  of  water.  The  water  supply  is  commonly  a  spring  some  few  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  below  the  village  fix)m  which,  during  the  hot-weather  months, 
there  is  only  a  trickle. 

It  is  usual  at  such  periods  for  the  women,  who  alone  draw  water,  to 
wait  their  turn  till  (say)  the  trickle  has  filled  a  basin  beneath  it.  The  only 
receptacle  for  collecting  water,  and  for  storing  it  in  the  house,  is  a  bam¬ 
boo  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  about  four  feet  in  length.  A  woman 
fills  three  or  four  of  these  bamboos  and,  standing  them  upright  in  her 
Shingnoi,  toils  up  the  hillside  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  her  home. 
There  is  no  provision  in  a  Kachin  house  for  a  bathroom,  because  baths, 
such  as  are  familiar  to  Westerners,  are  unknown;  even  if  a  bathroom  did 
exist,  it  could  not  be  put  to  any  use,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  it,  even  in  the  few  instances  where  a  plentiful 
supply  is  available.  Soap  is  also  unknown.  Thus,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  Kachin  has  a  bath,  excluding  involuntary  baths  when  he  is  caught  in  a 
shower  of  rain  or  falls  into  a  river.  Thick  dirt  may  easily  be  seen  on  the 

•< 

body  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  clothes  are 
only  changed  when  they  are  too  tom  and  ragged  and  are  falling  off,  and 
the  result  may  be  imagined! 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  highlander  is  the  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances:  the  necessity  of  safety  and  security  compels  him  to  neglect 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  to  so  build  his  village  that  it  may  be 
secure  from  sudden  and  imexpected  attacks,  whence  he  can  most  easily 
repel  them  when  they  are  made.  Kachins  who  come  into  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  plains — ^policemen,  for  instance — ^very  soon  follow  the 
custom  of  the  Burman,  and  it  is  quite  usual  to  see  the  Kachin  woman 
going  each  evening  with  her  Burmese  sister,  to  the  river  or  stream  for 
her  bath,  and  drawing  the  household  water,  not  in  a  bamboo  but  in  a 
chatty. 


The  Shan  States 

by  a  Special  Correspondent,  Taung-gyi  (The  Times,  20/11/28) 
The  Shan  States  are  the  Highlands  of  Burma.  They  occupy  an  area 
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about  the  size  of  England  and  are  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  the  traveller. 
During  his  tour  in  Burma,  however,  the  Viceroy  will  visit  the  capital, 
Taung-gyi,  in  the  Southern  States,  on  December  7,  and  meet  the  chiefs 
at  a  Durbar  on  the  9th,  and  incidentally  see  the  famous  Intha  Lake  at 
Yawng-hwe,  where  the  houses  stand  in  9ft.  of  water  and  the  long  canoes 
or  dug-outs  are  propelled  by  the  thighs  of  the  stalwart  leg-rowers.  Apart 
fi-om  a  hurried  tour  by  that  indefatigable  traveller.  Lord  Curzon,  this 
will  be  the  first  time  that  a  Viceroy  has  visited  the  Shan  States. 

The  mercantile  community  of  Rangoon,  the  Glasgow  of  the  East, 
where  the  wealth  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Burma  are  concentrated, 
seem  from  recent  telegrams  to  grudge  the  time  to  be  spent  by  the  Vice¬ 
roy  in  visiting  this  outlying  Backward  Tract  when  he  might  be  discussing 
with  them  the  Meston  Settlement  and  the  possibility  of  the  separation  of 
Burma  fi*om  India.  But  there  are  several  good  reasons  why  the  Viceroy 
should  spend  part  of  his  time  in  a  visit  to  this  fi’ontier  division.  It  is  the 
largest  and  least  developed  of  the  eight  divisions  of  Burma  and  has  great 
potentialities  in  mineral  wealth,  not  to  mention  its  agricultural  products, 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  Burma  plains,  including  tea,  potatoes,  and  fiuit. 
There  is  also,  perhaps,  the  grandest  scenery  in  India  in  these  States.  But 
the  most  cogent  reason  for  the  visit  is  the  political  necessity  of  meeting 
the  petty  chieftains  of  these  States.  There  are  43  of  them,  great  and 
small,  and  they  have  always  been  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
Crown;  many  of  them  are  educated,  progressive,  and  efficient,  and  they 
are,  in  a  limited  sense,  independent  sovereigns.  Their  status  is  peculiar, 
sui  generis.  Their  territory  differs  fi*om  the  Native  States  in  the  rest  of 
India  in  that  (except  in  the  case  of  the  three  small  Karenni  States)  it  was 
declared  part  of  British  India  on  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  Be¬ 
sides  its  general  suzerainty,  the  Indian  Government  has  always  reserved 
to  itself  the  title  to  the  forests  and  minerals  in  the  States,  while  leaving 
the  chiefs  a  fairly  fi*ee  hand  injudicial  and  revenue  matters.  The  chiefs 
thereby  have  powers  of  life  and  death  over  their  own  subjects  and  im¬ 
pose  their  own  taxation,  subject  to  light  political  supervision. 

During  the  first  35  years  of  British  administration  the  chiefs  were 
held  on  a  loose  rein  xmder  two  political  officers,  termed  superintendents, 
under  the  Government  of  Burma.  This  system  worked  well  enough  while 
the  Government  remained  British,  but,  with  the  introduction  of  the  re¬ 
forms  and  the  promise  of  gradual  Burmanization,  a  new  system  had  to 
be  devised.  A  complicated  problem  was  brilliantly  solved  by  Sir  Reginald 
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Craddock,  last  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Burma,  in  his  scheme  for  fed¬ 
eration,  which  was  accepted  by  the  chiefs  (except  those  of  Karenni)  and 
came  into  existence  in  October,  1922.  The  scheme  has  so  far  been  a 
great  success.  The  major  chiefs  form  an  advisory  council,  which  meets 
annually  at  Taung-gyi  to  assist  a  commissioner  in  the  administration  of 
federalized  matters — ^that  is,  forests,  minerals,  public  works,  medical 
affairs,  public  health,  and  education.  The  doyen  of  the  chiefs,  or  Sawbwas 
(to  give  the  major  chiefs  their  local  name),  is  Kengtung,  who  is  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  as  his  State  borders  on  Siam,  China,  and  French  Indo¬ 
china.  It  is  large,  over  12,000  square  miles,  but  poor  and  undeveloped. 
His  capital  is  200  miles  from  a  railway,  and  most  of  the  distance  has  to 
be  covered  on  foot  along  a  6ft.  mule  track  or  by  pony  or  elephant. 

Other  important  States  are  Hsipaw  (the  richest  and  most  civilized), 
North  Hsenwi,  and  Tawngpeng  (the  tea  State),  all  of  whose  rulers  have 
visited  England.  Yawng-hwe,  though  small,  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  contains  the  capital,  Taung-gyi. 

The  people  ruled  by  these  Sawbwas  belong  to  a  variety  of  tribes,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Shans.  The  Shans  are  relics  of  a  higher  and  older 
civilization,  once  very  extensive  and  powerful.  Their  most  prominent 
modem  representative  is  Siam,  which  is  but  Shan  “writ  large.”  They  are 
a  childlike  and  lovable  folk,  nominally  Buddhist,  but  living  in  constant 
superstitious  dread  of  the  evil  eye  and  of  nats  or  ghosts.  Their  language 
is  most  difficult,  sing-song  and  tonal  like  the  Chinese,  but  with  a  script, 
founded  on  the  Burmese,  derived  from  India. 

The  Shan  States  need  population  and  capital  for  their  development. 
Men  and  money  have  already  been  imported  into  the  mining  camp  of 
Namtu,  formed  on  the  borders  of  Tawngpeng  and  North  Hsenwi  States, 
where  the  Burma  Corporation  is  doing  an  enormous  business  in  extract¬ 
ing  and  smelting  metals,  mainly  lead  and  silver.  In  ten  years  the  export 
of  metals  and  ores  from  Burma  has  grown  from  nothing  to  200,000 
tons,  and  is  taxing  the  resources  of  the  Burma  railways  and  of  the  port 
of  Rangoon.  There  is  other  wealth  than  minerals,  however,  awaiting 
exploitation.  The  teak  has  almost  all  gone,  but  the  States  are  covered 
with  pines.  Tea  is  grown  extensively,  though  not  yet  touched  by  Euro¬ 
pean  planters.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  potatoes  and  fi*uit,  and  already  the 
markets  are  flooded  with  Shan  potatoes  and  Shan  oranges.  Wheat, 
strangely  enough,  has  not  yet  been  a  commercial  success. 

Shanland  is  a  fair  country  of  great  hills  and  valleys  and  stretches  of 
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rolling  downs.  It  is  too  cold  and  bleak  for  the  Burman,  but  the  European 
settler  is  grateful  for  its  heights  and  cool  air^  which  remind  him  of  home. 


The  Presence 

by  Captain  F,  Kingdon-Ward  (1931) 

On  the  third  day  we  crossed  the  last  range  and  descended  to  the  plain  of 
Kengtung,  where  we  saw  rice-fields  and  men  and  buffaloes  and  houses 
again. 

Later  I  called  on  the  Sawbwa  of  Kengtung,  a  prince  of  the  Shan  nobil¬ 
ity.  For  the  drive  to  the  haw,  which  resembles  a  provincial  town-hall,  I 
hired  a  ramshackle  Ford  from  the  local  Chinese  mule  contractor,  who 
had  made  his  fortune  hiring  out  mules  to  the  Government.  The  sentries 
at  the  gate  awoke  with  a  yawn  when  the  car  came  rattling  and  snorting 
up  to  the  gate,  and  presented  arms  languidly;  one  of  them  dropped  his 
rifle  Avith  a  clang.  I  found  myself  in  an  enormous  hall,  dark  and  unfur¬ 
nished;  in  one  comer  an  official  seated  on  a  dais  was  arguing  with  some 
natives  who  squatted  round  him  in  a  ring.  Then  the  Sawbwa' s  son  ap¬ 
peared  and  led  me  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  the  Presence.  The  Presence 
proved  to  be  a  rather  dirty  old  man,  dressed  in  rich  but  dingy  robes,  and 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  say.  He  asked  a  few  senile  questions,  chew¬ 
ing  betel  all  the  while,  and  spitting  at  intervals  into  a  golden  spittoon,  so 
that  I  was  glad  when  etiquette  permitted  me  to  withdraw.  No  writer  of 
musical  comedy  would  dare  to  portray  an  Oriental  despot  as  he  really  is, 
for  tmth  is  stranger  than  fiction  and  much  more  heartless. 

In  the  mule  contractor’s  ancient  Ford  I  went  up  to  Loimwe,  the  last 
fort  in  the  Indian  Empire,  twenty  miles  from  Kengtung  and  nearly  6000 
feet  above  sea-level,  while  waiting  for  my  mules.  There  are  some  mag¬ 
nificent  trees  of  the  wonderful  Cassia  javaniea  here.  It  has  rose  flowers 
borne  in  vast  luxury  without  leaves. 

From  Kengtung  there  is  a  good  mule  road  to  Chiengmai,  on  the  Siamese 
railway,  1 50  miles  distant.  This  is  the  obvious  route  through  to  the  South 
China  Sea,  and  all  trade  passes  this  way;  indeed  a  dry  weather  motor 
road  is  in  the  course  of  constmction. 

Bound  for  Laos,  however,  you  keep  north  of  Siam,  crossing  the 
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Mekong  where  that  river  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Indian  Empire 
and  the  French  Colonial  Empire.  No  trade  goes  this  way,  however,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  hire  mules  for  the  journey;  even  the  hardy  Panthays,  who 
go  almost  anywhere,  are  afi'aid  of  the  all-devouring  ruthless  green  jungle 
to  Laos. 

Early  in  April  I  set  out  for  Muongsing,  the  first  French  outpost  across 
the  border,  travelling  by  the  small  road  which  would  take  me  through 
the  heart  of  the  Kaw  country. 

Ahead  of  us  now  was  the  highest  peak  in  the  Shan  States,  8000  feet. 
We  camped  with  the  great  mass  of  the  mountain  towering  5000  feet 
above  us.  A  white  mist  gathered  on  its  brow,  where  the  forest  clung  like 
fur.  Away  down  the  valley  the  clouds  were  curdled  copper  in  the  shad¬ 
owy  dusk,  and  the  wail  of  bamboo  flutes  came  from  the  village.  My  tent 
was  full  of  life:  horse-flies,  beetles,  earwigs,  cockroaches  and  spiders 
competed  for  place,  and  when  I  put  out  the  lamp,  fire-flies  see-sawed  in 
the  darkness. 

On  the  second  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain  with  fresh  guides,  and 
coolies  to  carry  tent,  bedding  and  food  for  four  days,  we  camped  near 
the  top.  It  was  pleasantly  cool  here.  There  were  clouds  of  a  white-flowered 
Rhododendron,  Veitchianum,  in  the  tree-tops,  and  a  splendid  Michelia 
in  bloom.  An  owl  hooted  gently  from  time  to  time,  and  the  challenging 
bark  of  a  deer  disturbed  the  peace.  Next  morning  we  awoke  to  the  song 
of  birds.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  from  the  high  ridge  we  could  look  right 
out  across  the  valley  to  the  next  range  of  hills,  aU  chequered  with  clearings 
across  which  a  few  cloud  puffs  threw  vast  violet  shadows.  We  scrambled 
about  on  the  roof  of  the  plateau,  and  at  evening  descended  into  a  little 
valley,  where  we  camped  again;  and  on  the  third  day  we  descended  to 
the  village.  After  this  diversion  we  pursued  our  way  eastwards  towards 
the  Mekong. 

When  we  topped  the  last  range  we  could  see,  below,  an  arc  of  the 
Mekong  trapped  in  the  hills.  Descending  4000  feet  we  reached  the  ferry. 
The  raft  would  only  carry  five  mules  at  a  time,  and  it  took  six  trips  to  get 
us  all  across;  luckily  there  was  little  current  here,  and  indeed  the  Mekong 
is  much  less  impressive  then  the  Salween. 
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An  Inferno  of  Horsiness 

by  Ellen  Thorp  (1945) 

Beyond  the  Gokteik  gorge  the  line  began  its  slow  descent  into  Hsipaw, 
which,  among  the  high  lands  surroimding  it  lies  a  mere  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  is  hot  and  humid.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  our  third 
day  in  the  train  we  arrived  at  Hsipaw,  and  leaving  our  boys  to  collect  the 
luggage  walked  across  to  the  resthouse.  It  was  a  very  superior  resthouse, 
of  red  brick,  with  corrugated  iron  roof,  and  taps  in  the  bathroom.  But 
either  Hsipaw  at  that  time  had  no  waterworks  or  else  the  pipes  were  not 
working,  for  the  only  thing  that  came  out  of  those  taps  was  a  flatulent 
gurgle. 

Several  weeks  earlier  we  had  written  to  the  sawbwa  of  Hsipaw  asking 
him  to  provide  horses  and  pack  mules  for  us.  When  we  arrived,  the 
resthouse  compoimd  was  an  inferno  of  horsiness  and  mulishness,  and  it 
was  a  lengthy  business  to  inspect  these  animals  and  pick  out  the  best. 
Some  were  lame,  some  galled,  and  many  had  to  be  rejected,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  owners  who  protested  that  their  animals  were  of  su¬ 
perlative  health  and  endurance,  and  cheap  at  the  price.  One  of  the  owners 
was  a  man  whose  persistence  was  deserving  of  a  better  cause.  He  was 
an  ancient,  pock-marked  scoundrel  whose  blackened  teeth  chewed  per¬ 
petually  at  betel.  His  two  mules  were  quite  unfit  for  a  long  tour;  one  was 
as  ancient  as  its  master  and  the  other  had  a  deep  sore  on  its  belly.  He 
implored,  we  refused,  he  expostulated,  we  were  adamant.  Eventually 
with  a  defeated  air  he  clapped  on  his  huge  flapping  straw  hat  and  prod¬ 
ded  the  mules  out  of  the  compound.  Half  an  hour  later  a  dandyish  young 
man  drove  a  couple  of  mules  up  to  the  resthouse  and  informed  us  that  he 
had  two  very  fine  mules  for  hire.  A  glance  at  the  animals  was  enough; 
one  had  the  drooping  neck  and  shaking  flanks  of  extreme  senility;  the 
other  a  sore  on  its  belly.  The  yoimg  man  was  advised  to  go  back  and 
tell  his  father  that  he  had  taken  a  sporting  chance  but  it  had  not  come 
off. 
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Chins  and  the  White  Spirits 

by  Major  F,  M.  Randall  (1893) 

I  have  often  been  asked,  “Where  are  the  Chin  Hills?”  and  I  remember 
one  of  my  brother  officers  receiving  a  home  letter  while  we  were  serving 
in  that  “comer  of  the  earth,”  in  which  an  aunt  of  his  wrote,  “I  had  no 
idea  you  had  gone  to  China.”  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  me  to  say  that 
the  Chins  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  China,  and  have  never  even 
heard  of  such  a  place.  In  fact,  the  tribes  in  the  Chin  Hills  do  not  even  call 
themselves  Chins,  and  the  word  is,  I  believe,  either  a  Burmese  one  or  of 
Burmese  origin.  What  it  means  I  do  not  know,  as  I  am  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  Burmese  language. 

The  Chins  are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Kachins.  I  need  hardly 
say  the  two  nations  are  wholly  distinct,  and  the  countries  occupied  by 
them  lie  very  far  apart. . . . 

...  For  the  last  four  cold  seasons  our  troops  have  been  operating  in 
,  the  Chin  Hills.  The  first  expedition  was  sent  in  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
under  General  Faunce.  The  force  started  from  Kalemyo,  and  advancing 
towards  the  Letha  Range,  met  with  determined  resistance  the  \^ilole  way 
. . .  General  Faunce ’s  force  pushed  down  the  western  slopes  of  the  Letha 
range,  destroyed  many  villages,  built  Fort  White,  and  penetrated,  by 
means  of  small  columns,  as  far  as  the  principal  Kanhow  village  of  Tiddim. 
The  Chins  could  not  at  all  understand  who  the  white  men  were  who  thus 
invaded  their  hills.  For  some  time  they  set  us  down  as  spirits  of  some 
sort;  and  I  remember  that  some  of  them  came  to  General  Symons,  when 
he  was  operating  at  Haka,  in  1890,  and  begged  him,  as  we  were  all 
spirits,  not  to  plague  them  with  diseases.  Some  of  them  also  told  me  that 
they  thought  we  were  children  of  the  sun.  They  did  not  at  all  realise, 
either,  that  the  troops  were  going  to  stay  in  the  hills,  and  they  consoled 
themselves  by  saying,  “The  troops  will  stay  as  long  as  their  rice  supply 
holds  out,  and  then  they  will  have  to  go  back  to  Burma.”  I  never  could 
make  the  Chins  understand  where  England  is.  They  had  no  idea  of  there 
being  any  other  country  but  Burma,  and  they  dreaded  being  sent  there  as 
prisoners.  Once  when  I  caught  two  incorrigible  telegraph-wire  cutters, 
and  sent  them  to  Myingyan  for  a  sight  of  the  world  outside  the  Chin 
Hills,  their  fiiends  came  to  me  in  great  grief,  saying  they  knew  they 
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would  never  see  the  prisoners  again.  On  my  inquiring  why  they  said 
this,  they  replied,  “The  Queen  of  England  will  see  them,  and  as  she  has 
never  before  seen  Chins,  she  will  be  so  taken  with  them  that  she  will 
keep  them.” 


A  Visit  to  a  Chin  Chief 

by  Surgeon-Captain  A,  G.  E,  Newland  (1894) 

The  Political  Officer  usually  visits  every  Chief  in  his  house,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one  or  two  officers,  with  a  small  escort  of  sepoys  and  a  party  of 
friendlies.  Let  me  picture  such  a  scene.  On  entering  the  house  the  party 
is  followed  by  a  crowd  of  odorous  Chins,  who  troop  in  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  houses,  some  smoking  strong  smelling  rank  tobacco  in  long 
bamboo  pipes.  A  Chin  house  usually  contains  three  large  rooms.  The 
first  is  a  sort  of  sitting-room,  open  in  front,  where  guests  are  received. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  usually  decorated  with  trophies  of  the  himt 
and  of  raids.  The  second  is  the  sleeping-room,  in  one  comer  of  which 
there  is  a  large  fire-place  round  which  the  inmates  sleep:  and  the  third  is 
the  apartment  where  all  the  cooking  is  done,  and  where  the  family  gen¬ 
erally  lives.  These  rooms  open  into  one  another  by  round  holes  with  a 
kind  of  sliding-door  to  close  each.  To  enter  the  front  room  you  have  to 
ascend  a  raised  platform  which  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
enclosed  yard  in  front  of  every  house.  On  this  raised  platform  or  bal¬ 
cony  the  family  sit  during  the  day  to  talk,  work,  sleep,  or  drink  Yu.  The 
ground  beneath  the  house,  where  the  pigs  and  cattle  are  kept,  is  churned 
into  thick  black  mire,  and  the  yard  in  front  is  often  not  much  better.  In 
spite  of  all  this  the  Chins  are  a  very  healthy  race.  In  the  front  yard  you 
will  observe  the  raid-trophies  that  every  Chin  erects  when  he  has  made  a 
successful  foray.  A  raid  trophy  is  looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  prowess  in 
war.  They  correspond  to  the  V.C.’s  of  our  army.  These  trophies  consist 
of  a  mdely  carved  board  which  is  fixed  to  some  uprights  driven  into  the 
ground.  Long  bamboos  are  attached  to  the  posts,  and  from  the  drooping 
ends  of  the  bamboos  are  suspended  mdely  shaped  emblems  of  birds  and 
reptiles  and  other  strange  things.  When  the  wind  sweeps  up  the  moun¬ 
tain-side,  the  bamboos  sway  about  and  these  wooden  devices  strike 
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against  one  another,  and  at  night,  they  sound  like  the  rattling  of  dead 
men’s  bones,  as  if  they  were  coming  to  life  again  to  cry  out  for  venge¬ 
ance  against  their  murderers.  But  we  have  wandered  from  our  visit  to 
the  Chief.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  house.  In  the  front  or  reception-room  is 
a  raised  sort  of  dais  in  every  big  house,  running  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  house.  On  this  the  guests  usually  sit  and  talk.  We  enter  and  sit 
down  on  this.  Mats  or  mythun  skins  are  spread  for  our  feet.  The  Chief 
and  other  headmen  of  the  village  squat  round  us,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  deposit  themselves  wherever  they  can  find  room.  The  Chief  or  his 
wife,  the  latter  smoking  the  usual  pipe,  now  comes  forward  with  a  gourd  , 
of  Yu  and  a  drinking  vessel  of  lacquer,  and  the  liquor  is  poured  out  and 
handed  to  the  Boipas  or  sahibs,  who,  to  show  that  there  is  no  ill-feeling, 
must  drink  the  proffered  cup.  Even  if  you  dislike  the  stuff,  you  must 
drink  it,  and  look  pleased,  and  say  Atahl  which  means  “excellent.”  A 
Chin  thinks  you  a  poor  creature  indeed,  if  you  can’t  appreciate  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  Yu.  Then  the  usual  presents  of  fowls,  eggs,  plantains  and  cane 
are  produced.  Having  drunk  and  eaten  a  plantain  or  two,  the  talking 
begins.  This  is  accompanied  by  much  gesticulation  and  shouting.  They 
are  a  very  excitable  lot  and  cannot  speak  without  jactitation.  The  Yu 
cups  circulate  freely  among  the  crowd,  who  to  save  time  suck  in  the 
liquor  from  the  gourds.  If  a  Tm  jar  is  on  tap,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
the  Chins  take  it  by  turns  to  sit  by  it  and  suck  in  the  liquor  through  the 
reed,  each  drinking  a  pint  or  so.  The  liquor  is  very  gradually  and  delib¬ 
erately  swallowed.  It  is  rolled  about  in  the  mouth  and  then  allowed  to 
trickle  down  the  throat,  so  as  to  give  the  drinker  the  full  benefit  and 
bouquet  of  the  liquor.  Yu  is  usually  prepared  from  fermented  Indian 
com  and  millet  or  other  grain. 

A  Chin  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  every  instrument  of  war.  The 
edges  of  our  swords  are  examined  to  see  if  they  are  sharp.  He  gives  a 
little  sniff  of  contempt,  if  he  finds  they  are  not  as  keen  as  razors.  Their 
own  dahs  and  daggers  are  always  kept  beautifully  sharp.  Fire-arms  are 
what  always  fetch  the  Chins.  Their  eager  admiring  looks,  when  our  re¬ 
volvers  are  produced,  indicate  that  they  would  give  a  good  deal  to  be  the 
possessors  of  such  weapons  themselves.  Taking  a  shot-gun  or  revolver 
to  pieces,  or  shooting  out  the  cartridges,  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  a  Chin 
audience.  Their  exclamations  of  wonder  and  astonishment  are  amusing 
to  witness.  The  women-folk  peep  from  behind  the  door  or  through  chinks 
in  the  boards,  and,  no  doubt,  believe  that  the  white  strangers  are 
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performing  some  fearful  feats  of  magic.  The  men  are  always  keen  to  see 
some  shots  fired.  We  give  them  an  exhibition,  but  not  always  with  suc¬ 
cess.  However,  to  smash  an  egg  with  a  shot-gun  at  fifty  feet  is  a 
performance  which  raises  you  tremendously  in  the  estimation  of  a  Chin! 

Our  field-glasses  next  come  in  for  a  share  of  their  admiration.  Look¬ 
ing  through  the  magnifying  end  and  then  through  the  opposite  end 
produces  ludicrous  bewilderment;  and  causing  fire  by  magnifying  glasses 
is  also  a  source  of  endless  astonishment.  These  wonders  we  have  to 
exhibit  to  each  one  in  turn  till  the  besieging  crowd  is  satisfied.  More 
talking  then  goes  on,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  produces  a  flask  of  choice 
tobacco-juice,  decanted  from  her  own  pipe-bowl,  which  she  politely  of¬ 
fers  us.  Our  interpreter  tells  her  we  smoke  tobacco  but  never  drink  the 
juice,  although  we  are  highly  flattered  at  the  compliment  she  has  paid  us 
in  offering  us  the  elixir.  This  liquid  is  prepared  by  the  women  of  the 
household  in  their  pipes.  Every  woman  and  girl  smokes  a  pipe,  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  a  chamber  containing  water,  into  which  the  nico¬ 
tine  and  liquid  from  the  pipe  bowl  percolate.  When  the  solution  is  of 
sufficient  strength,  it  is  decanted  into  little  gourds.  This  liquid  is  largely 
consumed  by  Chins.  They  are  always  taking  nips  fi’om  these  flasks, 
nearly  every  Chin  carrying  a  supply  of  the  nauseous-looking  stuff.  Why 
they  are  not  poisoned  by  it  is  a  mystery.  On  long  marches  and  on  all 
festive  occasions,  these  tobacco-bottles  are  just  as  much  in  requisition 
as  the  Yu  jars.  The  Chin  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  boonest  of  boon 
companions,  as  those  two  great  virtues,  namely  the  capacity  for  con¬ 
suming  liquor  and  much  tobacco,  he  possesses  in  the  highest  degree! 
When  we  have  declined  the  proffered  honour,  the  tobacco-juice  is  passed 
round  to  the  elders  in  the  crowd;  everyone  takes  a  sip,  and  the  bottle  is 
handed  back  to  the  lady.  By  this  time  the  Political  Officer  has  managed 
to  make  the  Chief  understand  what  he  wants  done.  Our  business  ended, 
we  rise  up  and,  cautiously  picking  our  way  over  the  creaking  and  rick¬ 
ety  boards  of  the  balcony,  we  leave  the  house  and  return  to  camp,  and  so 
ends  our  visit. 
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Burmese  Women 

by  R,  Grant  Brown,  LC,S.  (1911) 

If  the  chief  business  of  a  maiden’s  life  is  to  charm  and  captivate  those 
around  her,  the  Burmese  girl  begins  her  business  career  early.  Watch 
her,  at  the  age  of  three,  toiling  bravely  up  the  steps  of  the  great  Rangoon 
pagoda.  Her  tiny  hand  is  grasped  high  above  her  head  in  her  mother’s 
slender  fingers,  and  a  shapely  little  naked  foot  is  planted  firmly  on  the 
cold  smooth  stone  before  the  next  stride  is  taken;  a  big  stride  for  her, 
though  the  step  is  only  an  inch  or  two  high,  for  a  tight  petticoat  of  many- 
hued  silk  encumbers  her  chubby  legs.  When  the  two  reach  the  topmost 
step,  the  mother  buys  some  wax  tapers  from  a  girl  at  a  stall,  and  passes 
on  to  one  of  the  shrines.  Here  she  kneels  devoutly  and  bows  her  head, 
clasping  her  hands,  with  the  tapers  between  the  tips  of  the  fingers;  then 
she  turns  to  her  little  one,  and,  putting  her  soft  hands  together,  teaches 
her  to  do  likewise.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  prettier  picture. 

No  archbishop  at  a  State  ceremony  could  be  more  solemn  or  dignified 
than  this  little  girl  at  the  pagoda.  But  Burmese  children,  and  for  that 
matter  Burmese  grown-ups,  are  not  naturally  serious,  like  their  neigh¬ 
bours  of  India  and  China.  They  are  taught,  however,  to  suppress  their 
feelings,  whether  of  grief  or  mirth,  and  to  the  bubbling  gaiety  which  is 
her  nature  the  Burmese  maiden  adds  from  her  earliest  years  a  dignity  of 
movement,  a  demureness  of  manner,  which  are  no  less  characteristic.  It 
is  thought  unseemly  for  her  to  smile  in  public  so  as  to  let  her  teeth  ap¬ 
pear,  and  to  a  European  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  demeanour  of  a 
well-trained  girl  accompanying  her  mother  on  an  official  call.  Nothing 
will  induce  her  to  part  her  lips,  however  much  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
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may  twitch.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  river  bursts  its  banks.  Then  the  laugh¬ 
ter  is  infectious,  and  I  have  known  a  whole  school  set  laughing  at  nothing 
by  a  dot  of  five  shaking  with  merriment  behind  her  slate,  and  peeping 
now  and  again  with  bright,  humorous  eyes  at  the  English  inspector.  His 
efforts  to  be  stem  were  a  sorry  failure,  and  he  soon  joined  in  with  the 
rest.  But  a  visit  to  the  pagoda  is  a  different  matter.  The  child  has  hardly 
ceased  to  toddle  when  her  carriage  becomes  erect  and  dignified,  though 
losing  none  of  the  grace  and  suppleness  which  are  manifest  when  she  is 
playing  with  other  children  at  the  water’s  edge,  unrestrained  by  clothes 
or  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  her  demeanour  to  a  solenm  occasion. 

A  good  many  girls,  even  in  the  Burmese  king’s  time,  learnt  to  read 
and  write.  The  accomplishment  is  a  useful  one  for  those  who  wish  to 
send  and  receive  love-letters,  and  what  girl  does  not?  It  is  poor  fun  using 
a  scribe.  But,  as  girls  are  excluded  fi’om  the  monastery  schools,  they  do 
not  share  with  their  brothers  the  benefit  of  a  universal  system  of  fi^ee 
education,  and  special  arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  them.  It  is  tme 
that  there  are  convents  of  nuns,  who  undertake  the  teaching  of  little 
girls,  but  they  are  very  few.  The  census  returns  show  six  in  every  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  female  population  of  all  ages  as  able  to  read  and  write,  while 
the  proportion  of  males  is  forty-nine.  But  their  capacity  for  mental  arith¬ 
metic  must  needs  be  considerable,  seeing  that  nearly  all  the  petty  trade 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  women.  I  have  seen  a  little  girl,  who 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years  old,  sitting  by  herself  at  a 
stall  on  which  quite  twenty  different  kinds  of  goods  were  displayed.  She 
had  to  remember  the  price  of  each  one,  and  to  calculate  the  amounts  due 
in  payment  without  any  assistance  from  her  elders. 

Apart  from  her  visits  to  the  pagodas,  religious  ceremony  plays  little 
part  in  a  girl’s  life.  Whereas  every  boy  must,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  put 
away  his  gay  clothes,  shave  his  head,  and  become  a  monk,  no  such 
obligation  is  incumbent  on  the  girls.  Comparatively  few  become  nuns. 
There  are  5,000  nuns  in  Burma,  and  75,000  monks.  Why  this  is  so  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand.  A  cynic  would  perhaps  compare  the 
unlovely  appearance  of  the  Burmese  methila,  with  her  shaven  head  and 
dirty  white  clothing,  vrith  the  becoming  dress  of  a  nun  of  Europe,  and 
point  to  this  difference  as  a  reason;  but  he  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
The  women  are  certainly  not  less  inclined  to  devotion  than  the  men.  At 
the  pagodas  and  shrines,  and  on  the  platforms  where  the  monks  read  the 
Law,  there  are  few  but  women  and  old  men  to  be  seen. 
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While  her  brother  is  at  the  monastery  school  the  little  girl  makes  her¬ 
self  useful  at  home.  She  minds  the  baby,  learns  to  cook  and  to  weave, 
accompanies  her  mother  to  market,  and  perhaps  even  does  the  market¬ 
ing  herself.  In  the  country  she  may  tend  the  cattle,  or  help  in  the  fields. 
As  soon  as  she  is  strong  enough  she  is  taught  to  fetch  water  for  the 
house,  balancing  a  round  pot  on  her  head;  and  this  is  a  pleasant  duty,  for 
it  is  at  the  well  or  riverside  that  the  village  girls  meet  for  gossip  and  then- 
daily  bath,  and  exchange  chaff  with  the  young  men.  Loosening  her  tamein 
from  her  waist,  she  refastens  it  under  her  armpits  and  divests  herself  of 
her  jacket,  the  tamein  serving  as  a  bathing-dress.  Her  ablutions  fin¬ 
ished,  she  washes  any  spare  garments  she  may  have  brought  with  her, 
and  perhaps  changes  her  tamein,  slipping  a  dry  one  over  the  other,  which 
is  allowed  to  drop.  Towels  are  dispensed  with,  and  having  filled  her 
waterpot  she  makes  her  way  home,  her  wet  skin  glistening  in  the  sun. 

She  is  now  approaching  the  marriageable  age,  and  her  parents  watch 
her  with  anxiety.  The  young  men  treat  her  with  respect — ^not,  perhaps, 
in  their  language,  for  delicacy  of  language  is  not  a  strong  point  with  the 
Burmese,  and  I  have  heard  a  little  girl  of  seven  use  words  to  an  intrusive 
dog  that,  translated  into  English,  might  make  a  coal-heaver  blush — ^but 
none  other  than  a  favoured  suitor  would  dare  touch  her  hand,  and  for 
even  him  to  do  so  in  public  would  be  esteemed  an  insult.  The  strictness 
of  Burmese  notions  of  propriety  in  this  respect  surprise  a  stranger,  and 
a  good-natured  Scotch  captain  of  a  river  steamer  who  patted  a  young 
girl  on  the  head  was  considerably  taken  aback  at  the  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion  which  he  aroused  among  the  passengers.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  morals.  The  clothing  of 
Burmese  women  is  very  light  and  thin,  and  the  tamein  (which,  in  its  old- 
fashioned  form,  is  only  a  square  of  silk,  exposing  the  thigh  at  every 
stride)  is  merely  tucked  in  round  the  waist.  On  the  other  hand  the  utmost 
freedom  of  social  intercourse  with  men  is  permitted,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  no  approach  to  horseplay  can  be  allowed  if  decency  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Accordingly  we  find  sentences  of  great  severity  inflicted  by 
Burman  magistrates  for  what  seem  to  us  very  trivial  offences.  Six  months’ 
imprisonment  seems  a  heavy  punishment  for  upsetting  a  girl  backwards 
while  sitting  in  a  merry  group  round  the  fire.  An  equally  severe  sentence 
was  passed  on  a  young  man  who,  having  been  permitted  to  escort  a 
damsel  to  her  home,  kissed  her  cheek  (or  rather  smelt  it,  for  smelling  is 
the  Burmese  method  of  expressing  affection).  Perhaps  the  most 
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unreasonable  to  our  ideas  was  one  of  three  months  on  an  old  man  who 
had  seen  his  servant-girl  eavesdropping  while  he  was  talking  secrets 
with  his  wife,  and  had  pursued  her  when  she  ran  away  and  seized  her 
wrist.  All  these  sentences  were  reduced  on  appeal  to  a  European  judge, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  two  would  not  be  endorsed  by  Bur¬ 
mese  public  opinion. 

This  strict  propriety  of  behaviour  between  the  sexes  seems  to  con¬ 
trast  strangely  with  the  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  fact  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  point  a  couple  are  married  does  not 
appear  improper  in  a  Burman’s  eyes.  No  ceremony  is  necessary.  All 
that  is  needed  is  that  the  couple  should  live  together.  If  the  lover  proves 
faithless,  and  the  girl  becomes  a  mother,  he  is  regarded  as  a  husband 
who  has  deserted  her;  and  I  have  known  of  a  case  where  the  man,  after 
an  interval,  actually  claimed  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  though  the 
two  had  only  met  clandestinely.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  the  bridegroom, 
or  someone  on  his  behalf,  formally  to  demand  the  girl’s  hand  from  her 
parents;  and  tlie  old  people  meet  together  and  invite  a  few  fiiends,  whom 
they  regale,  if  they  follow  the  old  custom,  with  pickled  tea.  If  they  can 
afford  to  pay  a  company  of  actors,  and  give  an  open-air  play  in  front  of 
the  bride’s  house,  so  much  the  better.  Divorce,  for  which  mutual  con¬ 
sent  is  sufficient,  is  also  a  simple  matter,  but  is  often  more  formal,  as  a 
division  of  property  may  be  necessary. 

The  somewhat  casual  way  of  entering  on  the  marriage  contract  is 
often  thought  to  imply  a  laxity  in  morals  which  by  no  means  exists. 
There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  married  women  are 
given  so  much  freedom  and  are  yet  so  faithful  to  their  husbands.  Under 
the  Indian  Penal  Code,  which  was  framed  for  a  society  where  the  wife  is 
kept  in  confinement  and  is  regarded  as,  in  a  manner,  the  property  of  her 
husband,  adultery  is  a  criminal  offence,  and  the  enactment  is  in  force  in 
Burma,  where  the  conditions  in  this  respect  resemble  those  of  our  own 
country.  I  have  known  of  many  prosecutions  for  adultery  in  Burma,  but 
never  one  in  which  the  wife  was  of  pure  Burmese  race.  Even  in  their 
conduct  before  marriage,  I  doubt  whether  Burmese  girls  are  as  unchaste 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  Those  who  err  are,  indeed,  more  leniently 
treated  by  their  sisters  than  in  Europe,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Usually  the  girl  is  allowed  to  choose  her  own  lover,  but  when  her 
choice  is  not  approved  by  her  parents,  disastrous  consequences  some¬ 
times  follow.  Many  a  tragedy  must  lie  hidden  behind  the  police  returns 
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which  tell  of  young  girls  hanging  or  drowning  themselves  for  love.  More 
often  there  is  an  elopement,  and  the  police  are  asked  to  uphold  the  par¬ 
ents’  authority.  If  the  girl  is  proved  to  be  under  sixteen,  the  young  man 
is  probably  sent  to  jail,  for  the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  take  her  from 
her  natural  guardians  without  their  consent.  Usually  she  is  older,  and 
then  various  devices  are  resorted  to  by  the  angry  parents  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  couple  who  have  defied  their  authority.  The  simplest 
is  a  false  statement  as  to  the  girl’s  age,  which  leads  to  the  arrest  of  the 
lover  and  the  return  of  the  girl  to  her  parents;  after  which  the  statement 
is  retracted,  and  the  lad  released.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  girl  is 
often  persuaded,  when  once  she  has  fallen  again  under  her  mother’s 
influence,  to  make  cruelly  false  charges  against  her  lover,  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  using  force  or  threats  to  gain  her.  A  mere  boy  is  thus  too  often 
kept  for  days  in  the  cage  at  the  police-station,  while  the  case  is  being 
prepared  for  the  magistrate.  In  court  the  witnesses  retract  all  the  state¬ 
ments  made  to  the  police,  or  go  through  a  weary  recital  of  false  evidence 
which  ends  in  an  acquittal. 

In  1903  several  persons  were  punished  by  the  courts  in  a  town  in 
Lower  Burma  for  making  false  charges  of  this  kind,  and  the  mother  of  a 
girl  who  had  defied  her  authority  devised  a  new  means  of  wreaking  her 
vengeance  on  the  lover.  The  yoimg  couple  were  happily  married,  and 
living  in  the  same  quarter.  The  mother  put  a  long  knife  into  the  hands  of 
another  of  her  daughters,  aged  eleven,  and  sent  her,  ostensibly  to  cut  a 
certain  kind  of  grass,  to  a  field  where  the  bridegroom’s  little  sister,  aged 
eiglit,  was  tending  cattle.  V/hat  instructions  she  gave  her  can  only  be 
guessed,  but  during  a  fiiendly  conversation  the  elder  giii  suddenly  stabbed 
the  younger  in  the  abdomen.  Happily  the  girl  was  wearing  a  tamein 
which  was  much  too  large  for  her,  and  was  rolled  up  at  her  waist  to 
prevent  her  from  tripping  over  it.  The  knife  passed  through  eight  folds 
of  the  stuff  before  it  reached  the  body,  and  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound. 
The  youthful  criminal  was  arrested  and  tried  for  attempt  at  murder.  She 
stood  ip  the  dock,  erect  and  defiant,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  act, 
though  she  admitted  that  a  knife  had  been  given  to  her  by  her  mother  to 
cut  grass.  Nothing  could  be  proved  against  the  mother,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  foul  deed  was  inspired  by  her,  and  the  magistrate 
was  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  little  girl,  as  there  are 
no  girls’  reformatories  in  Burma.  Eventually  she  was  sentenced  to  three 
months’  imprisonment. 
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Happily  such  a  crime  is  rare  in  Burma;  nor  are  false  charges,  except 
of  the  particular  kind  I  have  mentioned,  common.  And  be  it  noticed  that 
even  in  this  case  the  knife  was  chosen  as  thd  weapon  of  revenge.  In  India 
it  would  have  been  poison,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Burmese 
people  that  I  have  never  heard  of  a  poisoning  case  in  vriiich  a  Burman 
was  accused.  And  crime  is  rare  among  the  women  of  Burma.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  jails  at  the  end  of  1 905  contained  thirty-two  women  for  every  hundred 
men;  the  jails  in  Burma  contained  only  three  women  to  a  hundred  men. 
Even  these  were,  some  of  them,  scapegoats  for  their  husbands.  When  a 
woman  insists  that  illicit  spirit  belongs,  not  to  her  husband,  but  to  her, 
the  magistrate  has  no  course  but  to  convict  her. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  women  do  most  of  the  hard  work  of  the 
country.  But  this  is  not  because  they  are  the  slaves  of  their  husbands,  as 
among  savage  warlike  races.  On  the  contrary,  they  occupy  a  position  of 
independence  and  responsibility,  and  it  is  precisely  this  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  added  to  maternal  love  for  their  offspring,  that  makes  them  work 
hard  when  the  husband  fails  to  do  his  share.  The  disregard  of  the  value 
of  money,  A^iiich  has  brought  on  the  Burman  more  abuse  and  more  com¬ 
pliments  than  any  other  of  his  qualities,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  his 
wife,  vriio,  as  she  grows  older,  is  apt  to  become  as  hard  and  grasping  as 
she  is  practioal  and  self-reliant.  A  recent  writer  on  Burma  has  com¬ 
mented  on  the  beautiful  character  of  the  old  men,  which  is  reflected  in 
their  faces.  They  have  had  an  easy  time  in  the  battle  of  life.  The  thin, 
pursed  lips  of  the  grandams  show  wiiere  the  brunt  of  it  has  fallen. 

The  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  which  are  Indian  in  their  origin,  teach 
that  every  man  is  a  potential  Buddha,  while  a  woman,  though  she  may 
attain  Nirvana  in  the  next  existence,  cannot  Income  a  Buddha  without 
first  existing  on  earth  as  a  man.  In  everyday  life,  too,  she  is  in  some 
respects  made  to  feel  her  inferiority.  Shp^^  ought  not  to  walk  about  up¬ 
stairs  when  there  is  a  man  below,  though  this  rule  is  fi'equently  neglected. 
She  may  not  bathe  in  water  fi*om  tl;e  same  jar  as  her  lord,  and  at  public 
feasts  the  women  must  wait  till  the  men  have  eaten,  though  in  the  house 
the  members  of  the  family  eat  together.  No  Burman  will  touch  a  wom¬ 
an’s  tamein  with  his  hands  when  it  has  once  been  worn,  unless  it  is  his 
mother’s  or  grandmother’s. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  do  sons  and  daughters  inherit  equally 
fi*om  their  parents,  but  a  married  woman  has  an  absolute  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  as  she  pleases  of  property  acquired  or  inherited  by  her  either  before 
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or  after  marriage.  She  is  usually  a  partner  in  her  husband’s  business, 
and  as  such  has  just  as  much  right  to  sign  for  the  firm  as  he;  but  she  may 
have  a  business  of  her  own,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  cannot  inter¬ 
fere.  Even  in  matters  in  which  she  has  no  part,  she  is  usually  consulted 
before  an  important  step  is  taken;  and  it  may  be  guessed,  when  her  ac¬ 
quisitive  propensities  are  considered,  that  her  influence  is  not  always  for 
the  best  when  her  husband  is  an  official.  In  writing  to  a  Burman  it  is 
common  to  add  his  wife’s  name  on  the  cover,  and  it  does  not  very  much 
matter  whether  the  husband’s  name  or  the  wife’s  comes  first.  The  fact 
'  that  a  man  has  taken  a  second  wife  does  not  in  itself  give  his  first  a  legal 
right  to  divorce  him,  though  polygamy  is  not  looked  upon  with  favour; 
and  a  certain  amoimt  of  outward  submissiveness  is  expected  in  the 
woman;  but  in  other  respects  the  wife  has  the  same  right  of  divorce  as 
her  husband,  and  usually  takes  half  the  joint  property.  In  the  Kyaukpyu 
district  of  Arakan  there  is  a  singular  custom  by  which  a  wife  may  turn  a 
lazy  husband  out  of  doors  on  paying  him  a  fixed  sum  (I  think  thirty-two 
rupees)  if  he  neglects  to  work  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and  this  act 
has  all  the  effect  of  a  formal  divorce. 

This  fi’eedom  of  woman  is,  I  think,  a  natural  result  of  the  Burmese 
political  genius,  which  is  intensely  individualist  and,  in  a  sense,  demo¬ 
cratic.  Feudalism  and  the  patria  potestas  are  equally  unknown.  Even 
the  children  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  than  in  most  coimtries.  So 
the  Burmese  law,  while  speaking  of  woman  as  an  inferior  animal,  gives 
the  wife  the  management  of  her  own  property,  which  we  have  learnt  to 
do  only  in  the  last  few  years. 

A  very  ugly  feature  in  Burmese  life  is  the  use  of  abusive  language.  In 
this  unpleasant  accomplishment  the  man  is  no  match  for  his  gentle  com¬ 
panion.  Bad  language  is  not  often  employed  in  ordinary  conversation, 
even  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  its  use  is  not  treated  lightly  as 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe.  It  is  a  weapon  to  be  held  in  reserve 
for  important  occasions,  when  it  is  unsheathed  and  wielded  with  terrific 
effort.  If  a  wife  abuses  her  husband  he  would  probably  be  held  justified 
in  divorcing  her.  For  abuse  of  a  neighbour  a  Burmese  magistrate  will 
always,  if  he  is  allowed,  inflict  a  very  heavy  fine,  if  not  imprisonment.  It 
is  strange  to  see  a  woman,  by  no  means  a  vixen  in  ordinary  life,  going 
out  to  battle  with  another  who  has  offended  her.  Standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  before  her  enemy’s  house,  she  will  scream  uncomplimen- 
taiy  epithets  at  the  top  of  her  voice  until  vanquished  by  force  or  a  greater 
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flow  of  language  from  the  other  side,  and  will  return  home  with  what 
seems  to  us  the  singular  notion  that  she  has  somehow  vindicated  the 
justice  of  her  cause  and  brought  disgrace  on  her  adversary.  Sometimes 
the  combatants  proceed  to  blows.  A  slipper  is  invariably  the  weapon  used, 
for  the  object  is  to  shame  rather  than  to  hurt  the  enemy,  and  to  touch  her 
head  with  one’s  shoe  is  perhaps  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be  conceived. 

I  fear  that  this  picture,  though  true,  may  create  a  false  impression  in 
the  mind  of  English  readers,  if  they  are  not  warned  that  in  ordinary  life 
the  Burmese  woman,  even  of  the  poorer  class,  is  by  no  means  ungentle, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  her  capable  of  such  behaviour  as 
I  have  described.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  scene  is  a  common  one. 
It  is  depicted  because  it  is  characteristic  and  remarkable.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  outbursts,  as  of  the  occasional  outbursts  of  bloodthirstiness 
and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  men,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Burman,  though  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  racial  types, 
has  not  yet  lost  all  his  savage  instincts,  as  have  the  races  in  which  civi¬ 
lisation  has  become  second  nature. 

The  trade  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  natives,  is 
nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  women.  There  are  a  few  shops  in  the  houses, 
and  the  very  poor  expose  their  goods  on  road-side  stalls  at  night;  but 
most  of  the  business  is  done  at  the  market  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
delightful  institution  which  greatly  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  the  joy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  building  is  usually  owned  by  the 
municipality  and  yields  large  profits,  which  often  far  exceed  the  amount 
raised  by  the  rates.  Here  is  to  be  bought  every  kind  of  thing  that  the  town 
yields,  and  here  the  Burmese  maiden  is  in  her  element.  Never  was  there 
a  better  invention  for  combining  business  with  pleasure;  the  business  of 
money-making,  and  the  business  of  love — the  pleasures  of  admiring  and 
being  admired.  The  market  is  a  marriage-mart,  and  a  school  for  man¬ 
ners;  m  effective  advertisement,  and  an  unequalled  convenience  to  the 
buyer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  families  which  could  well  afford  to 
do  without  this  source  of  profit  have  a  stall  in  the  bazaar.  How  dull  the 
girls  would  be  without  it! 

The  great  Zegyo  market  at  Mandalay  covers  an  area  of  twelve  acres. 
There  are  endless  rows  of  fish  and  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit,  hardware 
and  lacquer,  old  silver  and  modem  gewgaws.  But  it  is  the  stalls  where 
piece-goods  are  sold  that  most  attract  those  who  have  not  come  solely 
on  business;  not  the  cotton  goods,  for  behind  these  appear  too  often  the 
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brown  wooden  legs  of  the  native  of  India,  whose  strident  voice  for  ever 
calls  attention  to  his  wares;  but  the  silk  stalls,  where  bright  eyes  and 
rounded  forms,  in  a  rainbow-tinted  setting,  lure  the  passer-by,  if  not  to 
his  destruction,  at  all  events  into  spending  more  money  than  his  eco¬ 
nomical  wife  would  approve.  And  the  European,  if  he  is  wise,  will  send 
a  Burman  to  buy  for  him,  for  his  attempts  at  bargaining  will  only  raise 
peals  of  laughter,  and  will  probably  be  unsuccessful. 

The  European  artist  in  woman’s  dress  seems  to  aim  at  exaggerating 
the  natural  curves  of  the  body;  hence  such  devices  as  corsets,  and,  for¬ 
merly,  bustles  and  crinolines.  The  Burman’ s  notions  of  beauty  are  quite 
different.  His  ideal  seems  to  be  that  of  a  sapling,  straight  and  lissom, 
and  the  dress  is  arranged  accordingly.  The  bosom  is  compressed  by  a 
tight  inner  bodice,  and  its  outlines,  with  those  of  the  waist,  are  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  loose  jacket,  a  kind  of  sleeved  cape,  which  just  reaches  to 
the  hips  and  forms  almost  a  straight  line  with  them.  The  v^dth  of  the 
hips  is  also  minimised  by  the  single  tight  garment  which  encircles  them. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  European  ladies  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  figures  do  not  look  particularly  well  in  Burmese  dress. 

The  favourite  cosmetic  is  thanakka,  the  scented  bark  of  a  tree,  which 
is  ground  down  on  a  stone  with  the  aid  of  water.  Visitors  to  Burma  are 
perhaps  unaware  how  much  the  Burmese  woman  owes  to  this  cosmetic. 
When  plastered  on  thickly,  as  it  often  is  on  the  faces  of  children  or 
women  of  the  lowest  class,  its  effect  is  decidedly  unpleasant;  but  when 
skilfully  used  on  a  suitable  skin  it  produces  a  kind  of  bloom  which  is 
very  becoming.  This  effect  cannot  be  obtained  on  a  fair  skin,  and  the 
prettiness  of  the  Mandalay  girls  has  been  attributed  (by  a  Lower  Burman) 
to  the  darkness  of  their  complexion,  which  is  warm  tinted,  but  differs 
from  the  black  tinge  of  most  Indians  as  the  tan  of  a  sunburnt  Swede 
from  the  swarthy  pallor  of  the  Spaniard. 

Jewellery  plays  an  important  part  in  the  adornment  of  the  person  for 
those  who  can  afford  it.  Its  use  is  by  no  means  universal,  for  though  a 
Burmese  lady’s  jewellery  takes  the  place  of  her  banking  account  (and 
her  husband’s),  she  will  have  pure  gold  and  real  stones,  or  nothing. 
Silver  ornaments  are  regarded  as  only  fit  for  children,  and  even  eight¬ 
een-carat  gold  is  despised.  Cylinders  of  coloured  glass  or  other  cheap 
material  are  indeed  worn  in  the  ears  by  the  poorer  girls,  but  these  are 
only  meant  to  keep  the  holes  open  for  more  precious  ornaments,  which 
are  easily  borrowed  for  great  occasions. 
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The  smoking  habit  is  nearly  universal  with  both  sexes.  Even  young 
children  take  to  it,  and  a  naked  urchin  may  sometimes  be  seen  swagger¬ 
ing  with  an  English  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  national  smoke  is  a  kind  of 
monster  cigarette,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  cubit  in  length  and  two  inches 
thick,  and  never  smaller  than  an  ordinary  cheroot.  The  stalks  of  the 
tobacco-plant  are  cut  up,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  soused  with  tamarind- 
juice,  dried  in  the  sim,  roasted,  and  mixed  with  tobacco-leaf.  In  some 
parts  of  Burma  the  wood  of  the  on-hne  tree  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tobacco-stalks.  The  mixture  is  wrapped  in  betel,  maize,  or  other  leaves, 
and  the  ends  tied  up,  no  paste  being  used.  A  visitor  is  always  offered  a 
smoke  and  a  chew  of  betel,  and  it  is  considered  polite  to  light  the  cheroot 
in  one’s  own  mouth  before  passing  it  to  one’s  guest. 

Most  travellers  agree  in  enlarging  on  the  fascination  of  the  Burmese 
women,  and  in  rejecting  her  claim  to  be  considered  beautifiil.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  wherein  the  fascination  lies;  it  is  easier  to  point  out  that  she 
usually  has  a  snub  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  and  too  wide  a  face  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  taste.  Artists  seem  to  find  her  difficult  to  portray,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  none  but  Mr.  Middleton  has  attained  any  measure  of  success.  It  is 
not  her  face  that  attracts,  but  rather  the  general  effect  of  a  graceful 
carriage,  slow  rhythmical  movements,  and  supple  limbs;  a  slender  fig¬ 
ure  well  displayed  by  a  tight-drawn  skirt  of  rich  silk;  spotless  white 
jacket,  and  bright-hued  kerchief;  pleasant  face  and  laughing  eyes;  and  a 
mass  of  glossy  black  hair,  in  which  a  flower  or  two  is  daintily  set.  Her 
voice,  though  sometimes  hard,  is  more  often  musical,  and  the  Burmese 
language  when  prettily  spoken  is  as  melodious  as  any. 


The  Unconsciously  Self-Conscious  Girl 

by  Count  Hermann  Keyserling  (1933) 

The  keynote  of  Burma  is  the  Burmese  woman,  the  unconsciously  self- 
conscious  girl.  Her  charm  sways  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
Nature  herself  wears  her  colours,  she  is  the  fostering  genius  of  art.  When 
I  gaze  upon  the  wilful  curves  of  the  temples  and  pagodas,  the  dainty 
wood  carvings,  the  glittering  pillars,  my  thoughts  instinctively  revert  to 
the  maidens  who  move  laughingly  beneath  and  among  them.  The  move¬ 
ment  that  inspires  Burmese  forms  of  art  is  instinct  with  the  same  spirit 
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that  teaches  the  daughters  of  the  country  how  to  walk,  the  glass  orna¬ 
ments  mirror  their  smiles,  the  decorations  reflect  their  own  colours.  Even 
the  terrifying  dragons  and  serpents  on  the  copings  and  flagstaffs  seem  to 
harbour  no  more  serious  intention  than  that  of  frightening  the  exuberant 
children  every  now  and  again  in  the  midst  of  their  play.  In  this  world  the 
girl  reigns  supreme.  The  fundamental  traits  in  the  kindly  faces  of  the  old 
men  are  animated  by  understanding  for  them,  and  even  the  monks  ap¬ 
pear  to  wear  such  an  austere  and  dignified  air  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
restraining  youth,  from  forgetting  the  seriousness  of  life  altogether — as 
it  is  just  the  girls  who  insist  that  every  boy,  for  no  matter  how  short  a 
period,  must  have  been  a  real  monk  (just  as  in  Germany  he  must  have 
been  a  soldier). 

Until  nightfall  I  sat  in  the  square  facing  the  Shwee-Bagon-Pagoda.  I 
saw  the  rays  of  the  sun  pass  slowly  through  their  v^ole  range  of  tints  on 
the  gilded  roofs,  I  saw  the  girls,  flowers  in  hand,  performing  their  evening 
devotions,  while  the  old  men,  puffing  tobacco  contentedly,  watched  the 
sportiveness  of  the  young.  Two  beggars  were  playing  weird  tunes  in 
front  of  me  upon  junker-shaped  wooden  cymbals.  Inquisitive  crows 
meandered  around  me.  Gaily  coloured  cocks  displayed  their  unerring 
feeling  for  style  in  their  heraldic  attitudes.  And,  occasionally,  a  half- 
starved  dog  appeared  who  was  so  appallingly,  so  improbably  ugly  in 
form  and  expression,  that  I  could  not  help  exchanging  knowing  glances 
with  the  wooden  dragons  overhead. 

When  night  descended  I  drove  back  into  the  town.  A  Burmese  house 
opened  its  hospitable  door  to  me.  And  while  the  wrinkled  mother  was 
having  her  comfortable  snore,  I  smoked  and  jested  with  her  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  exuberant  children  of  compelling  charm.  My  tongue  was 
unintelligible  to  them,  nor  was  I  acquainted  with  theirs.  Still  we  man¬ 
aged  to  understand  each  other  very  well  with  the  help  of  the 
comprehensively  human  language  of  mirth,  whose  symbols  are  innate  in 
every  one. 

How  can  one  avoid,  given  an  artistic  disposition,  idealising  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  people  of  Burma?  What  one  sees  and  experiences  here  recalls 
again  and  again  the  myths  of  the  Golden  Age.  In  those  days  there  were 
neither  cares  nor  wants;  all  men  were  fond  of  each  other,  war  and  strife 
were  unknown.  Life  sped  happily  on  its  way,  like  that  of  children  in  the 
mirror  of  grown-up  consciousness.  Burmese  life  seems  to  speed  along 
in  just  the  same  way. 
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1.  An  Officer  of  the  i6th  Madras  Infantry,  bringing-  in  Mails,  finds  the  Road  Hot  and 

Muddy,  so  rides  on  an  Elephant  with  a  Sick  Soldier 

2.  A  Wily  Dacoit  has  a  Pot-Shot  at  them  from  the  Jungle 

3.  And  the  Elephant  being  a  fair  Mark,  he  hits  it,  and  it  promptly  bolts  Plome  the  nearest  Way 


4.  The  Officer  Jumps  and  Lands  in  a  Bad  Place 

5.  A  Friendly  Sepoy  comes  to  his  Aid 

6.  The  Officer  leaves  his  Helmet  behind  him,  but  gets  Home  safely.  He  feels  that 

he  has  earned  his  Day’s  Pay 


CHAPTER  20 


SPORT  IN  BRITISH  BURMA 


Sport  in  British  Bunna:  as  it  was  for  the 
King’s  Royal  Rifle  Corps  in  1935  and  1936 

ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL 

As  far  as  the  Battalion  Team  is  concerned,  the  past  season  has  been  a 
very  disappointing  one.  We  came  to  Burma  with  a  big  reputation,  having 
been  in  the  Final  of  the  Indian  Football  Association  Tournament  twice 
during  our  three  years  in  Calcutta,  but  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
season  nothing  seemed  to  go  right. 

The  Battalion  entered  for  the  Senior  Division  of  the  Rangoon  League, 
in  which  there  are  eight  teams  who  play  each  other  twice.  We  lost  the 
first  four  matches  and  never  recovered  from  the  bad  start,  finishing  up 
last  but  one. 

So  much  for  the  facts;  now  for  the  reasons  of  our  failure.  The  princi¬ 
pal  one  was  that  the  side  never  looked  like  getting  together  as  a  team, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  several  of  our  players. 
Another  reason  was  that  they  did  not  know  the  best  way  of  competing 
with  their  opponents,  whose  idea  was  to  win  by  any  possible  means.  The 
standard  of  football  in  Rangoon  is  quite  high,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  game  is  played  by  the  local  teams  leaves  great  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  But  there  will  be  no  improvement  until  the  Burma  Athletic 
Association  takes  action  to  stop  all  the  foul  and  dangerous  play,  and 
they  will  never  do  this  unless  they  support  their  referees.  At  the  present 
moment  this  is  not  done,  and  they  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  position.  Another  reason  for  the  disappointing  play  of  our  team  was 
the  lack  of  support  from  the  stands.  In  Rangoon  soldiers  have  to  pay  to 
watch  the  League  matches,  unlike  Calcutta  where  they  were  allowed  in 
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free.  That,  added  to  the  cost  of  a  return  ticket  from  Mingaladon  by  ‘bus 
or  train,  was  the  reason  for  the  small  attendance  of  our  supporters. 

Although  the  grounds  at  Mingaladon  are  not  conducive  to  good  foot¬ 
ball,  there  is  plenty  of  talent  available,  and  if  the  team  will  learn  to  play 
with  the  same  spirit  and  determination  as  the  Rugger  team,  they  could 
easily  beat  any  team  in  Burma. 

PAPERCHASING 

Two  miles  from  the  Mess  at  Mingaladon  is  the  Club  House  of  the 
“Country  Club.”  The  club  arranges  for  rides  to  be  kept  cut  through  the 
scrub  jungle  over  an  area  of  some  eight  square  miles  without  which 
the  amenities  for  hacking  would  be  nil.  On  Wednesday  afternoons  and 
Sunday  mornings  during  the  rains  paperchases  are  held  over  small  fences, 
mud  walls  and  hurdles,  which  are  put  up  the  night  before,  the  distance 
varying  from  three  to  five  miles.  When  we  first  arrived  we  were  rather 
sceptical  as  to  the  enjoyment  to  be  had  out  of  riding  13.3-14.2  ponies 
over  these  small  jumps,  and  the  sight  of  the  civilian  members  of  the 
“Hunt”  in  their  gloves  and  somewhat  ill-fitting  boots  and  breeches  was 
not  inspiring  to  those  of  us  with  visions  of  the  Portman,  Pytchley,  Grafton 
and  other  hunts.  However,  having  got  over  our  blaseness,  some  of  us 
decided  to  try,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  out  have  derived 
considerable  enjoyment  from  these  paperchases.  Our  chief  supporters 
of  the  “Hunt”  have  been  the  Colonel  on  “Charlie,”  Barker  and  Duncanson 
on  their  cracking  little  13.3  Australian  pony  “General  Sahib,”  Dimcanson 
on  his  own  15.1  pony  “Sought  and  Found,”  Val  Wilson  on  anything  he 
could  pinch,  and  Johnson  and  Chaplin  on  their  “Rollers.”  Bennett  also 
was  a  follower  for  a  short  period  on  a  broken  down  horse  of  Campbell’s, 
but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  own  neck  would  more  likely  than 
not  become  broken  down  too,  so  the  horse  was  destroyed.  Round  on  his 
“Gloaming”  came  out  a  few  times. 

The  “Hunt”  holds  two  Point-to-Points  in  August  and  September,  each 
season,  which  contain  a  handicap  for  ponies  13.3  and  under,  a  handicap 
for  horses  and  ponies  over  13.3,  and  a  “weight  for  inches”  race.  In  the 
first  point-to-point.  Barker  won  the  pony  race  on  “General  Sahib”  with 
the  Colonel  second  on  “Charlie,”  and  Duncanson  won  the  horse  race  on 
“Sought  and  Found”  wiih  Johnson  second  on  a  civilian’s  horse.  In  the 
second  point-to-point,  the  Colonel  won  the  pony  race  on  “Charlie”  by  a 
neck  after  riding  an  inspiring  finish  recalling  his  old  racing  days  in  India. 
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Johnson  on  “Rollers”  and  Barker  on  “General  Sahib”  were  second  and 
third  respectively  in  the  handicap  horse  race,  the  latter  have  been  barred 
by  his  previous  win  from  running  in  the  pony  race.  These  races  are  all 
run  at  a  fast  pace  and  those  who  are  still  inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
enjoyment  of  them  should  try  racing  down  into  the  chaungs  {nullahs), 
which  are  met  at  intervals,  completely  out  of  control.  I  can  assure  them 
that  if  they  don’t  get  a  thrill,  they  will  be  darned  frightened.  A  semi¬ 
corpse  lies  in  hospital  at  the  time  of  writing  as  a  result  of  the  last 
Point-to-Point.  He  hit  a  rubber  tree,  which  is  harder  than  its  name  might 
imply. 

[Extract  from  The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  Chronicles  for  1935  and 
1936.] 


The  Salween  Swim 

by  K  H.  Burton  (1936) 

A  broad  expanse  of  swift-flowing,  sunlit  water,  bordered  by  banks  of 
spreading  banana  palms  and  lofty  coconut  trees;  a  fleet  of  picturesque 
sampans  with  their  gaily  dressed,  excited  passengers  and  swarthy  boat¬ 
men.  Dense  crowds  of  chattering  spectators  and  the  twenty-four  heavily 
greased  swimmers  bunched  together  on  the  starting  pontoon.  The  whole, 
a  riotous  mass  of  colour,  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  drab  little  native  village 
behind. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  the  start  of  the  Salween  River  Race  held  over  a 
gruelling  course  of  approximately  nine  miles,  between  Kadoe  and 
Moulmein.  Nine  of  our  strongest  swimmers,  accompanied  by  four  men 
to  act  as  navigators  and  trainers  had  journeyed  down  from  Mingaladon 
to  oppose  a  formidable  gathering  of  fifteen  native  swimmers,  all  bent  on 
finishing  the  course  and  perhaps  carrying  off  one  of  the  beautiful  silver 
cups  offered  for  competition. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Moulmein  we  proceeded  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Tenasserim  Battalion,  A.F.(I)  who  had  very  kindly 
consented  to  put  us  up,  and  quickly  settled  down  in  our  temporary  quar¬ 
ters.  The  Rooks  Club,  imder  wiiose  patronage  the  race  is  held,  arranged 
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for  us  to  proceed  upstream  in  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Launch  to  Kadoe, 
where  three  sampans  were  hired  and  we  set  out  to  traverse  the  tricky 
course  to  Moulmein.  The  current  is  very  swift,  sandbanks  numerous, 
whilst  whirlpools  make  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  river  absolutely 
essential. 

It  was  fortunate  that  a  guide  had  been  provided  for  us,  and  it  is  due 
mainly  to  his  good  advice  that  we  were  able  to  choose  the  most  suitable 
of  the  three  alternative  routes  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  Our 
swimmers  reported  the  water  very  cold,  but  we  had  come  prepared  for 
this,  ^nd  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  grease  and  oil  to  counteract  its  effects 
as  much  as  possible.  The  sampans  accompanied  the  swimmers  over  about 
one  half  of  the  course,  when  lack  of  time  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  take 
them  on  board  so  that  we  could  complete  the  course  before  dusk.  As  we 
neared  Moulmein  the  whirlpools  became  more  frequent  and  the  current 
swifter,  so  we  decided  that  another  excursion  should  be  made  on  the 
morrow  to  explore  this  section  of  the  river  more  fully. 

The  following  morning  saw  us  up  betimes  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  small  bus  to  take  us  out  to  Rooks  Swimming  Pool,  a  delight¬ 
ful  natural  bath  situated  in  beautifully  kept,  picturesque  grounds.  For 
several  delicious  hours  we  lounged  about  in  the  warm  sunshine,  or  swam 
lazily  in  the  fresh,  crystal  clear  water.  It  was  ideal  relaxation  after  our 
strenuous  training,  and  it  was  with  very  real  regret  that  we  turned  back 
for  Moulmein. 

After  a  holiday  meal  prepared  by  our  make-shift  cook  we  again  set 
out  for  the  river,  and  with  two  sampans  in  attendance  completed  that 
section  of  the  course  which  we  had  left  on  the  previous  day.  In  the  evening 
we  played  badminton  and  skittles  in  the  roomy  institute  at  the  A.F.(I) 
Headquarters  and  retired  early  in  readiness  for  the  race  on  the  morrow. 

The  Morning  was  devoted  to  resting  and  after  a  light  lunch  at  1 1 .30 
a.m.  we  departed  in  specially  chartered  launches  for  the  starting  point  at 
Kadoe,  where  we  arrived  at  1.15  p.m.  For  the  next  half  hour  we  were 
busy  preparing  for  the  swim.  Each  of  our  competitors  was  liberally  coated 
with  grease  and  oil  for  protection  against  the  cold,  and  at  length,  after 
some  considerable  confusion  caused  by  the  densely  packed  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  jetty,  sampans  and  judges  were  allotted  to  each  swimmer, 
and  the  race  started  in  brilliant  simshine  at  2.5  p.m. 

George  Tun  E,  a  young  Karen,  together  with  Khaw  Thoung,  last  year’ s 
wiimer,  started  very  fast  and  drew  slightly  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
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Hind  and  Norton,  our  two  “hopes,”  followed  closely.  Hind  working  the 
western  bank  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  stream  favoured  by  the  rest  of 
the  field.  Tun  E  was  the  only  competitor  to  take  the  longer  course  past 
the  mouths  of  the  Gyine  and  Attaran,  the  rest  favouring  the  route  north 
of  Me  Kyun  and  Crow  Island. 

The  field  quickly  began  to  string  out  and  after  one  hour  Hind,  swim¬ 
ming  strongly,  went  into  the  lead,  only  to  be  replaced  a  few  minutes 
later  by  Tun  Hlaing,  whose  many  admirers  cheered  him  on  with  noisy 
enthusiasm.  The  rest  of  our  swimmers  were  all  nicely  bunched  and  in  a 
handy  position.  Norton,  with  his  smooth,  powerful  crawl,  now  moved 
up  to  the  leaders  and  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  them.  Sheldon,  Pendry, 
Kimbly,  Jones,  Webb  and  Jenkins  were  all  swimming  well,  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  yards  behind  the  leaders,  while  Le  Blond,  with  less  training 
than  the  others,  was  content  to  move  along  easily  further  back.  At  3.20 
Hind  again  went  into  the  lead  despite  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Tun  Hlaing,  who  was  compelled  to  ease  up  owing  to  cramp.  Tun  E  was 
out  of  sight  at  this  stage,  pursuing  his  lone  route,  but  when  he  emerged 
some  time  later,  it  was  seen  that  he  was  some  three  hundred  yards  be¬ 
hind  Hind,  Pendry  and  Norton.  Tun  Hlaing,  Norton  and  several  others 
got  into  difficulties  in  the  whirlpools  off  Crow  Island,  thus  allowing 
Hind  and  Tun  E  to  open  up  a  very  useful  lead.  It  now  appeared  that 
Hind  must  win,  but  together  with  Pendry,  he  suddenly  developed  cramp 
and  both  were  more  or  less  compelled  to  drift  over  the  remainder  of  the 
course.  Tun  E  was  quick  to  grasp  the  opportunity  thus  offered  and 
sprinted  into  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  Edy,  also  a  Rangoon  man, 
and  Tun  Hlaing,  both  of  whom  passed  Hind  and  Pendry.  The  rest  of  our 
team  were  able  to  benefit  somewhat  by  the  mistakes  of  the  leaders,  and 
swimming  over  a  more  suitable  course,  were  able  to  move  up  splen¬ 
didly.  Norton,  after  swimming  very  strongly  throughout,  was  unfortunate 
in  choosing  an  extremely  difficult  course,  and  despite  a  wonderful  spurt 
over  the  last  half  mile  could  only  succeed  in  finishing  fifth  to  Hind.  The 
winner’s  time  of  2«  hours  was  splendid,  especially  as  the  water  was 
very  cold  and  the  currents  very  tricky.  All  our  swimmers  completed  the 
course,  filling  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  1 1th,  12th,  13th  and  21st  places. 

The  finish  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators  who  lined  Strand 
Road,  bordering  the  river  fi-ont,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and 
cheered  wildly  as  each  swimmer  passed  the  finishing  post  opposite 
Mission  Jetty. 
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The  fact  that  all  except  one  of  the  twenty-four  competitors  completed 
the  stiff  nine-mile  course  speaks  volumes  for  the  thoroughness  of  the 
training  undertaken  and  the  keenness  of  all  concerned. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  race,  competitors  and  friends  proceeded  to 
Rooks  Club,  where  light  refreshments  were  provided  and  the  cups  and 
medals  distributed  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Raj  an.  Silver  medals  and  certificates 
were  presented  to  all  competitors  who  completed  the  course,  and  in  his 
speech,  the  president  especially  welcomed  the  “gentlemen  of  the  British 
Army,”  and  expressed  the  hope,  heartily  seconded  by  us  all,  that  we 
would  be  able  to  send  a  party  to  compete  again  next  year. 

It  was  with  difRculty  that  we  at  length  managed  to  escape  the  press¬ 
ing  hospitality  lavished  upon  us,  to  return  to  Headquarters  wfrere  our 
impromptu  cook  had  excelled  himself  in  the  preparation  of  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  celebration  dinner.  Later  we  attended  a  hastily  arranged  dance  in 
our  honour  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Tenasserim  Battalion. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  taken  out  to  a  large  timber  mill, 
where  the  intelligence  and  tremendous  strength  of  the  elephants  caused 
much  amazement  and  admiration  among  our  party.  Time  was  short,  but 
we  spent  a  most  interesting  morning,  and  it  was  with  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance  that  we  at  length  returned  to  pack  in  readiness  for  the  afternoon 
boat,  and  our  departure  for  Rangoon.  It  was  a  delightful  trip,  and  it  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  every  one  of  our  happy  party  that  the  visit  may  be 
repeated  next  year,  when  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  conditions  should 
allow  us  to  carry  off  some  of  the  coveted  trophies  presented  to  the  first 
three  to  cross  the  finishing  line. 

[Extract  from  The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  Chronicles  for  1935  and 
1936.] 


The  Maymyo  Hunt 

by  B.  C.  K  (1906),  (After  ^^The  Hunting  of  the  Snark.^) 

They  sought  it  with  horses:  they  sought 
it  with  hounds: 
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They  chased  it  with  guns  and  with 
spears: 

They  threatened  its  life  with  ground 
rents  in  Rangoon. 

And  pursued  it  with  laughter  and  tears. 

The  Master  gave  soul-stirring  toots  on 
the  horn. 

The  Whips  looked  as  busy  as  bees, 
With  the  whole  of  their  energies  bent  to 
one  end, 

Like  puppy-dogs  scratching  their  fleas. 

The  riders  dashed  madly  along,  at  a 
trot. 

Like  a  school  ride  in  Indian  file. 
Cheerfully  trampling  over  the  hounds. 
While  the  Master  continued  to  smile. 

Each  husband  kept  close  to  his  own 
little  wife: 

Each  hound  ran  a  scent  of  his  own; 
However  the  quarry  escaped  with  its 
life. 

Is  a  matter  that  never  was  known. 

The  Master  declared:  “It  must  be, 
without  doubt, 

A  hare,  or  a  pig,  or  a  gyi\ 

Peradventure  an  otter  it  is,  or  if  not, 

A  crab-eating  mongoose,”  said  he. 

From  afar  came  mysterious  squibbling 
soimds. 

Elaborate,  complex  and  shrill. 

Like  the  murmur  of  boojums,  the  wail¬ 
ing  of  ghosts. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 
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Then  followed  a  silence  that  got  on  our 
nerves, 

Unbroken  by  rustle  or  murmur, 

As  vast  and  profound  as  the  ignorance  of 

A.  C.’s  when  they  first  come  to  Burma, 

Then  somebody  shouting  “I  heard  the 
word  Tucld" 

Fell  down  in  a  fit  and  turned  blue. 

While  softly  there  came  to  our  listening 
ears. 

The  echoing  syllable — ’Too.” 


Gyi — Barking  deer. 

Tucktoo — ^A  large  tree  lizard. 
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ELEPHANTS  MOVING  TIMBER  AT  MOULMEIN,  BRITISH  BUR  MAH 


CHAPTER  21 


ELEPHANT  ANTICS 


Working  Teak  in  the  Burma  Forests 

by  A.  W.  Smith  (1930) 

Two  years  after  the  Armistice,  finding  peace-time  conditions  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  dull  and  unprofitable,  I  decided  to  make  a  change.  In  seven 
years  I  had  been  on  active  service  in  France,  Russia,  and  India.  In  those 
seven  years  I  had  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  open  air,  a  distaste  for  the 
confinement  of  an  office,  and  an  ability  to  look  after  myself  under  any 
conditions. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  opportunity  of  a  post  with  one  of  the  big 
firms  working  teak  in  the  forests  of  Burma  arrived  at  the  psychological 
moment.  I  had  heard  the  life  was  hard  and  lonely,  but  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  I  decided  to  apply. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  when  I  was  interviewed  in  the  London  office 
of  the  firm,  at  the  eagerness  with  which  some  of  its  members  tried  to 
dissuade  me  from  entering  their  employment.  A  year  later,  after  four 
months  without  seeing  a  white  man  or  speaking  my  own  language,  I 
began  to  understand.  There  were  to  be  no  complaints  of  having  been 
taken  on  under  false  pretences. 

I  was  accepted. 

Two  months  later,  in  the  cool  of  the  Rangoon  office,  with  the  big 
matting  fans  swinging  rhythmically  overhead,  I  sat  opposite  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm.  He  had  been  talking  for  half  an  hour  of  the  work  before 
me,  taking  casually  in  terms  of  elephants  and  their  ways,  as  a  farmer 
would  talk  of  his  horses.  He  tipped  back  in  his  chair  and  flicked  the  ash 
off  his  cigarette. 

“Well,  that  is  all,  I  think.  You  had  better  order  your  stores  here.  You 
will  need  six  months’  supply.” 
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I  tried  to  do  mental  arithmetic  to  arrive  at  how  much  I  should  need.  I 
had  been  in  remote  places  in  India,  but  nowhere  had  I  foimd  myself 
seriously  out  of  reach  of  flour,  meat  in  some  form,  eggs,  and  milk.  Six 
months’  stores  could  only  mean  stores  of  those  luxuries  intended  to  perk 
up  an  appetite  jaded  by  hot  weather. 

I  hazarded  a  question. 

The  manager  cocked  an  eye  at  me. 

“Bazaars?  Oh,  didn’t  I  tell  you?  You  will  be  out  of  reach  of  any  kind 
of  stores,  and  the  only  things  you  can  bet  on  getting  are  chickens.  You 
will  have  to  have  everything  else.” 

He  pressed  his  bell  and  handed  me  over  to  an  efficient  little  Chinese 
clerk.  Together  we  went  out  into  the  hot  sunshine. 

The  clerk  seemed  to  have  done  that  kind  of  thing  before.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  office  of  a  big  store  served  to  provide  me  with  everything, 
from  cartridges  for  my  rifle  to  dried  hops  for  rising  my  bread  for  the 
next  six  months. 

I  had  little  to  do  with  it.  Occasionally  I  was  allowed  to  state  a  prefer¬ 
ence — for  a  certain  brand  of  cartridges,  for  instance,  or  for  the  tobacco 
I  liked.  Six  months’  groceries  and  canned  goods  passed  to  me  without 
delay  or  bother,  and  when  the  six  months  were  ended  all  I  had  left  was 
some  chocolate. 

Away  upcountry  in  Burma,  miles  inland  from  Rangoon  and  Moulmein, 
are  vast  areas  of  tumbled  hills  covered  with  heavy  tropical  forest  and 
slashed  with  deep  valleys.  Full-grown  rivers  roar  in  rocky  ravines  into 
black,  oily  whirlpools  and  disappear  for  a  mile,  only  to  reappear,  boil¬ 
ing  and  frothing,  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff. 

Creeks,  almost  dry  in  the  hot  weather,  rise  twenty  feet  in  a  day  three 
or  four  times  in  the  rainy  season,  and  come  down  yellow  and  thick,  only 
to  dwindle  away  again  to  mere  threads  of  water  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

It  is  in  country  of  this  kind,  remote  and  uninhabited,  that  the  teak  tree 
grows.  Nowhere,  however,  is  it  common.  It  grows  sparsely  scattered 
over  the  hillsides,  one  of  a  dozen  and  more  commoner  species  of  huge 
forest  trees,  and  a  teak  forest  10,000  square  miles  in  extent  may  be 
capable  of  producing  only  seven  or  eight  thousand  trees  a  year. 

The  broad  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  run  due  north  and  south.  To  the 
east  and  west  of  the  wide,  fertile  plain  in  which  it  has  its  course  lie 
rugged  jungle-clad  hills.  Some  400  miles  north  from  Rangoon  the 
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Chindwin,  no  mean  stream  in  itself,  runs  into  the  Irrawaddy  from  the 
west.  This  river  has  its  beginnings  some  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  the 
north,  in  a  wild  country  inhabited  by  Naga  tribespeople.  To  the  west  of 
it  lie  the  Chin  Hills.  It  was  to  the  foothills  of  the  Chin  Hill  mountain 
range  that  I  was  sent  to  be  broken  in  to  the  work. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  by  train,  until  I  reached  the  Chindwin 
River.  Then  I  transferred  to  a  flat-bottomed  steamer,  a  stem-wheeler, 
125  feet  in  length,  but  drawing  barely  two  feet  fully  laden.  The  engine 
and  boilers  were  distributed  stem  and  bow.  She  had  a  stove-pipe  funnel, 
and  forward,  on  the  upper  deck,  were  the  first-class  cabins,  three  on 
each  side,  and  a  wide  veranda  deck,  with  dining  table  and  comfortable 
chairs.  For  three  days  she  forced  her  way  up,  twisting  and  turning  to 
avoid  sand  banks  and  shallows,  following  a  course  marked  by  painted 
bamboo  channel  buoys. 

I  worked  four  hours  each  morning  trying  to  make  a  beginning  with 
my  Burmese.  For  days  the  round  letters  all  looked  alike  to  me  and  the 
language  seemed  no  more  than  a  collection  of  singsong  vowels.  Of  the 
eight  or  nine  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  Asiatic  and  European,  I 
have  learned  or  tried  to  learn,  Burmese  is  the  most  difficult. 

Lessons  became  more  than  difficult,  with  the  cool  wind  blowing  the 
pages  of  the  book,  and  every  brown,  high-stemed  boat  steered  by  an 
ancient  under  an  umbrella,  every  timber  raft  on  its  way  down  the  river 
new  and  exciting. 

We  tied  up  each  day  at  dusk,  and  at  dawn  the  winches  took  in  the 
mooring  chains  grumblingly,  link  by  link.  When  lessons  were  over,  I  lay 
in  a  steamer  chair  watching  the  high  jungle  trees  slip  by,  wondering 
what  was  ahead. 

I  left  the  steamer  at  the  village  of  Kalewa,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chindwin  and  the  Myittha  rivers.  A  day  later  I  walked  into  my  first 
jungle  camp,  accompanied  only  by  a  Burman  from  a  jungle  village  in 
the  Chin  Hills. 

I  found  camp  ready,  two  tents  pitched  side  by  side;  also  the  manager 
of  the  forest  to  which  I  had  been  appointed — short,  stocky,  and  a  rather 
silent  man. 

It  was  a  little  disappointing.  I  had  expected  to  see  elephants  every¬ 
where,  to  see  something  of  the  hardship  I  had  heard  so  much  about. 
Instead,  we  had  dinner  perfectly  cooked  and  served,  on  china  and  a  while 
tablecloth.  It  took  me  until  the  hot  dry  winds  began  to  blow  in  March  to 
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realize  that  all  these  things  contribute  to  a  good  appetite,  and  an  appetite 
is  essential  to  health  when  one  is  in  one’s  second  or  third  month  of 
loneliness  in  the  enervating  climate  of  the  Tropics.  At  the  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  I  wondered  why  I  was  being  paid  so  highly  to  live  so  attractive  a 
life. 

“You  will  see  all  the  elephants  you  want  in  the  next  month  or  two,” 
my  manager  said,  “and  unless  you  are  a  bom  elephant  master  you  may 
begin  to  get  tired  of  looking  over  backs  and  feet  and  seeing  that  saddlery 
fits.” 

Now,  at  the  time  of  writing,  I  conclude  that  I  must  be  a  bom  elephant 
master,  for  I  never  tired  of  it,  though  I  have  never  attained  to  any  great 
heights  of  skill  or  knowledge  in  elephant  management. 

As  we  sat  in  camp  there  on  the  Myittha,  I  learned  the  first  I  knew 
about  elephants  from  a  man  who  had  handled  them  for  twenty  years  and 
more.  In  his  forest  he  had  200  and  he  knew  each  one  by  sight.  He  could 
give  figures  for  his  elephant  mortality  over  the  last  ten  years — a  decimal 
point  or  two  above  or  below  3  per  cent  per  annum.  He  could  give  statis¬ 
tics  of  all  kinds.  Elephants  were  his  life  work. 

We  were  to  march  the  following  day  with  elephants — one  old  animal 
past  timber  work  and  two  half-grown  youngsters  apiece. 

These  baggage  elephants  are  technically  known  as  “travelers.”  They 
would  be  in  before  dawn  to  load  the  camp.  Two  hours  before  dawn  the 
riders  would  leave  camp  to  round  them  up,  for  they  had  been  let  loose  in 
the  jungle  to  forage  for  themselves  on  young  bamboo  and  wild  plantain, 
shackled  only  by  chain  fetters  round  the  forefeet. 

They  seldom  wander  far  afield,  but  should  they  do  so  a  long  trailing 
chain  is  attached  to  tlie  fetters,  which  makes  an  unmistakable  track  in 
the  thick,  rank  growth  of  the  jungle.  Each  animal,  too,  is  provided  with 
a  cleverly  contrived  wooden  bell  which  gives  out  a  resonant  note  with 
every  movement. 

An  hour  before  dawn  I  rose  shivering,  for  the  December  air  is  keen 
and  exhilarating.  I  dressed  myself  in  shirt  and  blue-flannel  shorts  cut  off 
above  the  knee,  puttees  and  boots,  threw  back  the  flap  of  my  tent,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  dark  of  the  early  dawn. 

A  thick  mist  covered  everything,  but  the  fire  of  last  night  was  still 
glowing.  I  found  the  manager  already  up,  rousing  the  flames  to  a  blaze. 

The  jungle  was  very  still;  it  was  just  beginning  to  grow  faintly  light. 
Around  us  from  the  high  trees  great  drops  of  dew  fell  on  the  broad 
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leaves  covering  the  ground.  One  of  the  Burmese  servants  was  chopping 
wood.  Bacon  was  sizzling  audibly  in  the  “kitchen,”  thirty  yards  away. 

“Do  you  know  what  that  is?”  the  manager  asked.  I  listened.  Deep  in 
the  jungle  I  heard  a  faint  “tickety-tok-tok-tok”;  then  the  crack  of  a  break¬ 
ing  branch. 

“No,”  I  said. 

“Those  are  the  elephant  bells.  Let’s  go  and  have  breakfast.” 

It  began  to  grow  light.  The  elephant  bells  sounded  nearer.  The  tree 
limbs  were  shadowy  in  the  mist,  the  river  smoked  under  rhe  bank.  Then 
out  of  the  white  mist  came  the  travelers,  six  of  them,  tall  and  unreal  in 
the  shadowy  dark.  On  each  animal’s  neck  sat  its  driver,  and  on  each 
back  was  the  huge  basket  in  which  all  our  worldly  goods  would  travel. 

Silently,  on  broad,  padded  feet,  they  walked  into  the  cleared  circle  of 
the  camp,  dignified  but  with  a  curious  swaying  motion.  Obedient  to  a 
word,  they  squatted. 

For  two  months  I  traveled  in  company  with  my  manager  through  the 
rugged  Chindwin  country.  Each  day  took  us  farther  afield  and  showed 
me  something  new.  I  began  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  with 
it  an  insight  into  jungle  work. 

A  knowledge  of  Burmese  is  a  necessity  for  every  jungle  man  and  it 
entails  many  months  of  hard  and  serious  work.  It  is  a  difficult  language 
in  itself,  a  language  that  depends  on  an  infinite  variety  of  vowel  sounds 
that,  written  in  English  character,  all  have  the  same  appearance. 

Nor  can  one  learn  only  the  language  and  leave  it  at  that.  The  script, 
too,  has  to  be  mastered,  for  nearly  every  Burman  has  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  school,  and  it  is  essential  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  pencil  scrawls  that  pass  the  news  from  camp  to  camp.  The 
script,  a  succession  of  circles,  has  developed  from  the  fact  that  before 
the  advent  of  paper  all  writing  was  scratched  on  palmyra  palm  leaves 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stylus.  A  straight  line  would  immediately  cut  through 
between  the  ribs  of  the  leaf. 

Nightly  a  circle  of  Burman  headmen  gathered  round  our  fire  and  slowly 
the  talk  passed.  It  centered  on  the  work  in  hand,  but  occasionally  one  got 
a  story  or  interesting  scrap  of  gossip. 

The  workers  in  the  Burmese  forest  are  by  no  means  the  wild  savages 
one  might  suppose.  They  are  intelligent — that  is  to  say,  intelligent  in  the 
things  that  matter  to  them.  The  jungle  is  an  open  book.  They  can  read 
the  story  contained  in  tracks  and  in  broken  branches,  in  the  mud  settling 
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in  waters  still  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  a  wild  beast,  in  a  nibbled 
blade  of  grass,  in  the  cracking  of  a  twig. 

They  know  the  elephant  and  his  ways.  With  only  a  dah,  the  broad, 
heavy  jungle  knife,  they  can  build  a  house  and  thatch  it,  make  a  water 
cup  or  pail,  kill  a  fowl  and  carve  it. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  only  kind  of  intelligence  which  is  useful  to  them. 

They  are  Buddhists  to  a  man,  and  as  such  look  down  on  the  worshipers 
of  idols  and  the  animists,  such  as  the  Chins.  They  not  only  can  read,  but 
they  do  read,  and  often  in  the  evening  one  can  hear,  down  by  the  men’s 
fire,  the  drone  of  some  one  reading  to  himself.  They  have  not  yet  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  reading  without  speaking  the  words. 

The  “forest”  was  divided  into  two  districts,  of  one  of  which  I  was  to 
take  charge.  Each  district  was  divided  into  camps  of  from  four  to  eight 
elephants  and  ten  to  thirty  men,  each  camp  under  a  headman.  The  camps 
might  be  only  five  or  six  miles  or  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
apart.  Each  of  these  had  to  be  visited  and  the  elephants  and  work  in¬ 
spected. 

At  dawn  we  would  break  camp  and,  leaving  our  elephants  to  march 
direct  to  the  next  camp,  we  would  turn  off  into  the  jungle  to  see  the 
work.  We  would  look  for  trees  to  be  felled — ^”girdlings”  these  are  called. 

Sometimes  we  would  find  the  fellers  at  work  with  ax  and  saw.  The 
axes  are  extremely  primitive — 3.  thick  cane  helve  fitted  with  a  hardwood 
head  like  a  hammer.  On  the  head  is  fitted  a  tiny  ax  blade  hardly  two 
inches  across.  With  this  unpromising  tool  the  largest  trees  are  felled 
vvith  speed  and  accuracy. 

Generally  we  would  be  in  camp  for  lunch  at  one  or  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  after  lunch  would  follow  such  office  work  as  wages  to  be  paid 
and  reports  to  be  written. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  fall  to  the  level  of  the  tree  tops,  there 
would  be  a  stroll  down  to  the  camp  to  see  the  elephants.  The  riders  rode 
them  in  procession,  and  we  would  have  them  walked  round  once  to  de¬ 
tect  lameness.  Then  each  animal  knelt  in  turn,  and  there  followed  a 
detailed  examination  of  backs  and  eyes,  feet  and  legs.  There  might  be 
operations  to  perform,  abscesses  to  cut,  wounds  to  syringe  and  dress, 
medicine  to  prescribe.  A  pound  of  Epsom  salts  is  considered  a  fair  dose. 

Most  of  the  elephants  were  easy  enough  to  handle,  but  occasionally 
one  would  come  in,  generally  an  old  male,  whom  it  was  unsafe  to  ap¬ 
proach  unless  he  was  kneeling  on  the  ground. 
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A  bad  elephant  is  provided  with  a  metal  bell  instead  of  a  wooden  one, 
and  sometimes  has  to  be  given  a  second  man  besides  the  rider.  The 
second  man  is  armed  with  a  spear,  and  when  he  is  there  all  is  well;  if  the 
spearman  is  absent  for  any  reason,  there  is  danger. 

Inspection  of  saddlery  followed.  The  dragging  saddle  is  made  of  wood 
and  is  padded  underneath  with  several  layers  of  an  astringent  bark,  to 
prevent  sore  backs. 

The  breast  bands,  nine-inch-wide  straps  woven  by  the  riders  them¬ 
selves  from  bark  rope,  are  another  source  of  trouble.  They  have  to  fit 
just  so,  and  be  well  dressed  with  pig’s  fat,  which  is  specially  imported 
for  the  purpose  from  Chicago.  In  the  form  in  which  it  arrives  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  useful  to  the  Burman  as  an  aid  to  cooking.  We  used  to  circumvent 
him,  however,  by  tainting  each  tin  with  a  stick  dipped  in  iodoform. 

The  men  themselves  often  need  doctoring.  Generally  four  ounces  of 
castor  oil  suffice,  but  sometimes  cases  require  more  attention.  One  of 
the  first  things  I  was  called  on  to  do  was  to  mend  a  finger  terribly  crushed 
by  a  log.  Amputation  was  all  I  could  suggest.  The  patient  nodded  cheer¬ 
fully.  I  produced  such  instruments  as  I  had  and  set  to  work.  The  patient’s 
friends  sat  around  and  chaffed  him  during  the  operation. 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  made  a  good  job  of  it,  but  it  took  time.  At  one 
point  I  felt  some  one  breathing  on  my  neck  as  I  worked.  It  was  the 
patient  himself,  who  wished  to  see  what  was  happening. 

I  took  the  last  turn  of  the  bandage,  put  the  arm  in  a  sling,  and  turned 
to  the  patient.  He  was  pale  but  cheerful.  I  wondered  what  he  would  do 
next.  He  fished  his  removed  member  out  of  the  bowl,  wagged  it  play¬ 
fully  at  his  friends,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  As  an  example  of  fortitude, 
I  have  never  seen  the  like. 

With  mid-February  the  weather  began  to  get  warmer.  Instead  of  cold 
nights,  which  made  one  welcome  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  midday  heat 
began  to  have  a  vicious  bite.  The  tingle  went  out  of  the  air,  the  water  in 
the  creeks  receded  rapidly  and  was  covered  with  green  scum,  the  leaves 
went  off  the  trees,  and  the  bamboos  turned  yellow.  There  were  all  the 
first  signs  of  the  hot  weather,  and  with  its  advent  I  was  left  alone  to  see 
what  I  could  do  with  a  district  some  3,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
80  elephants  and  300  men  on  the  payroll. 

At  this  time  of  year  water  is  a  real  difficulty.  In  the  winter,  with  the 
creeks  full  of  clear,  cold  water,  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  but  in  the  hot 
weather  disease  is  always  threatening.  We  always  filtered  our  water  and 
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then  boiled  it,  but  I  used  also  to  see  my  plates  and  dishes  washed  after 
meals  in  boiling  water  tinged  with  permanganate  of  potash,  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  water-borne  infection. 

There  was  a  month’s  more  jungle  work,  and  then  all  the  elephants 
would  be  driven  in  from  the  forest  camps  by  lack  of  feed  and  water.  I 
had  to  clear  up  the  year’s  work  and  see  the  beasts  out  into  hot-weather 
camps,  on  the  flats  of  the  bigger  rivers,  in  which  the  water  never  failed 
and  where  the  ten-foot-high  elephant  grass  provided  feed  the  year  round. 

In  the  middle  of  March  the  last  of  the  elephants  was  out  and  I  did  a 
final  tour  of  the  district  to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 

Then  I  really  was  alone.  True,  I  had  my  camp  followers  with  me,  men 
to  whom  I  could  talk  if  I  cared  and  to  whom  I  did  talk  for  the  sake  of 
human  companionship.  Whenever  I  wished  to  talk,  however,  I  had  labo¬ 
riously  to  turn  my  ideas  into  Burmese,  this  in  itself  involving  considerable 
effort. 

For  diversion,  there  was  always  the  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  I 
resorted  more  and  more  to  the  solace  of  books.  The  life  itself  precludes 
carrying  anything  like  a  library,  so  that  I  had  to  read  those  books  which 
would  offer  most  solid  entertainment  in  a  small  space.  Classics  in  pocket 
editions  supplied  the  need  admirably,  and  I  read  and  reread  Thackeray’s 
writings  under  these  conditions. 

In  the  forest,  fire  is  the  grave  danger  these  hot  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  hot,  dry  winds  blow,  rustling  the  dry  bones  of  trees 
and  bamboos,  and  combustion  may  occur  when  the  soft  wood  of  a  jun¬ 
gle  tree  branch  is  rubbed — gently  but  continuously  rubbed — against  the 
hard,  siliceous  stem  of  a  bamboo.  When  this  happens,  the  bamboos  blaze 
like  tinder,  and  the  racing  flames  travel  until  they  come  to  a  creek  too 
wide  to  cross. 

All  our  logs  were  out  of  the  forest,  lying  in  orderly  lines  in  the  dry 
beds  of  the  creeks,  waiting  for  the  first  floods  of  the  July  rains  to  take 
them  out  to  the  main  river.  The  only  people  left  in  the  jimgle  were  the 
fire  watchers,  whose  business  it  was  to  sweep  the  dead  leaves  away 
from  the  logs  to  prevent  flames  reaching  them. 

In  the  river  camps  the  riders  spent  their  time  weaving  new  breast 
ropes,  making  saddles,  and  repairing  harness. 

We  all  kept  an  eye  open  for  the  first  sign  of  disease.  Anthrax  is  al¬ 
ways  liable  to  attack  the  crowded  stationary  camps  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  when  it  comes  it  kills  off  the  beasts  like  flies.  Some  forests  during 
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my  first  year  lost  10  per  cent  of  their  elephants.  I  was  lucky.  I  did  not 
lose  one. 

By  mid- June  the  elephants  began  to  return.  The  jungle  was  green  and 
lush  with  young  grass  and  new  bamboo.  The  creeks  were  running — 
muddy,  it  is  true,  but  with  water  that  was  drinkable.  The  sky  was  heavy 
and  overcast  and  the  air  hot  and  oppressive. 

The  country  waited  for  the  break  of  the  real  rains,  which  would  come 
with  a  roar,  borne  on  the  rush  of  the  southwest  wind. 

In  July  came  the  break  of  the  rains.  I  was  in  camp  on  the  banks  of  a 
creek,  a  hundred  yards  wide  between  the  banks,  but  dry  except  for  a 
trickle  of  bad  water,  which  one  could  cross  dry-shod. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  creek  was  an  elephant  camp,  and  it  was  to 
visit  their  work  that  I  crossed  early  one  morning.  The  skies  were  lower¬ 
ing  when  I  set  out  and  I  planned  to  be  home  by  noon. 

I  went  up  the  hillside  to  where  dragging  was  in  progress.  Deep  in  the 
forest  I  could  hear  the  tapping  of  axes,  where  the  fellers  were  at  work. 

I  had  hardly  started  the  ascent  when  the  rain  came — steady,  blinding 
sheets  of  it — from  the  overladen  sky.  I  went  on  and  found  the  work  I  had 
come  to  see. 

By  noon,  soaked  to  the  skin  after  six  hours  in  the  rain,  I  was  ready  to 
go  back  to  camp.  I  slithered  down  the  hill,  thinking  of  dry  clothes  and 
hot  coffee  and  an  afternoon  in  a  chair  with  a  book. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  creek  I  found  it  a  racing  river,  yellow  and 
thick,  bringing  down  all  the  debris  of  nine  months  of  dry  weather.  The 
logs  in  the  creek  bed  were  hardly  afloat,  one  or  two  were  just  lifting  to 
the  stream,  but  to  cross  unaided  that  hundred  yards  of  teeming  water 
was  impossible. 

I  decided  to  try  it  on  elephant  back  and  sent  in  for  Hpo  Htoke,  a  big 
tusker,  steady  and  wise.  As  I  watched  the  stream,  however,  the  volume 
of  water  increased  and  the  logs  began  to  move.  Crossing  on  an  elephant 
was  now  too  risky,  and  I  could  do  no  more  than  watch.  Soon  the  logs 
began  to  bob  as  they  floated;  then  they  moved  merrily,  crashing  together 
with  a  sound  like  thunder,  that  could  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  water. 

I  watched  until  I  was  dizzy — logs  upended,  logs  sidewise,  logs  roll¬ 
ing  over  and  over,  all  going  down  to  Rangoon.  I  could  see  through  the 
mist  of  rain  my  own  camp  tantalizingly  near,  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
thought  of  bottled  beer  and  hot  soup  as  I  drank  water  and  ate  throat¬ 
searing  Burmese  curry  in  a  headman’s  hut. 
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It  was  a  night  and  a  day  before  I  got  back  to  camp,  and  I  went  straight 
to  bed  with  a  roaring  dose  of  fever. 

When  I  recovered,  after  36  hours  of  watching  the  tent  walls  pump  in 
and  out  on  the  waves  of  fever,  the  creek  had  shrunk  to  nothing  again. 

But  the  logs — ^the  logs  were  gone,  home  on  the  flood  to  the  big  river. 
There  they  would  be  caught  and  made  up  into  rafts  of  about  125  logs 
apiece,  in  charge  of  crews  of  four  or  five  men.  These  rafts  would  drift 
down  the  broad,  lazy  reaches  of  the  Irrawaddy  until  they  reached  the 
Rangoon  River. 

Past  the  city  of  Rangoon,  overtopped  by  the  golden  spire  of  the  Great 
Pagoda,  through  the  lines  of  shipping,  they  would  be  guided  by  hurrying 
launches.  At  length,  at  the  mills,  five,  six,  or  seven  months  after  leaving 

the  forest,  they  would  find  themselves  safely  behind  the  booms  waiting 

/ 

for  the  saws.  Their  contact  with  primitive  things  would  be  ended.  Band 
saws  working  under  electric  power  would  rip  them  into  material  for  the 
shipbuilders  of  the  world. 

Many  hundred  millions  of  feet  of  teak  are  produced  in  the  Rangoon 
mills  annually,  most  of  it  to  be  used  locally  in  India  and  Burma  for 
housebuilding  and  furniture.  The  best,  however,  is  shipped  abroad,  prin¬ 
cipally  as  shipbuilding  material.  Of  all  the  timbers  of  the  world,  teak  is 
the  shipbuilders’  greatest  prize. 

Elephants  in  the  service  of  the  teak  firms  are  recruited  in  various 
ways.  Some  are  purchased  as  fully  trained  workers.  There  is  a  well- 
established  market  for  elephants  and  they  are  not  in  the  least  difficult  to 
buy.  A  good  tusker,  with  all  the  points  that  go  to  make  a  worker,  com¬ 
mands  any  price  up  to  $3,000,  while  an  indifferent  animal  can  be  bought 
for  as  little  as  $500.  There  is  as  much  art  in  buying  an  elephant  as  in 
buying  a  horse  and  there  are  as  many  tricks  in  the  trade. 

Elephants  not  purchased  are  either  bom  in  the  service  or  caught  wild 
and  trained.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  working  females  to  bear  calves, 
and  it  is  thought  that  they  breed  as  frequently  in  the  semi-captive  state  in 
which  they  live  as  timber  workers  as  in  the  tme  Avild  state.  The  period  of 
courtship  may  be  of  some  duration,  the  female  and  the  chosen  male 
remaining  in  company  for  weeks  together.  Sometimes  the  male  parents 
are  workers  and  sometimes  wild  tuskers  that  have  been  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  the  females  to  hang  around  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  about  twenty  months,  although  this  varies 
by  a  month  or  two  either  way.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is  bom  he  is  able  to 
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walk  and  to  follow  his  mother  for  quite  reasonable  distances.  He  re¬ 
mains  at  heel  for  four  or  five  years,  after  which  he  is  more  or  less  able  to 
look  after  himself.  At  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  his  training  begins, 
but  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  working  life  he  is  used  only  as  a  “traveler” 
and  he  is  asked  to  carry  only  light  loads  on  the  line  of  march.  At  eighteen 
he  may  be  put  on  light  timber  work  and  he  reaches  his  full  strength  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five. 

Elephants  caught  wild  are  generally  taken  in  traps  known  as  keddahs, 
which  may  be  several  acres  in  extent  and  capable  of  capturing  a  whole 
herd  at  a  time.  The  keddah  is  formed  of  a  strong  stockade  of  tree  trunks 
with  a  bottle-necked  entrance,  into  which  the  victim  is  either  driven  or 
wanders  of  its  own  free  will.  Once  in  the  keddah,  there  is  no  escape,  and 
trained  elephants  are  then  used  for  securing  with  ropes  the  animals  thus 
caught. 

A  full-grown  elephant  taken  wild  can  be  trained  in  two  months,  but  it 
is  not  wise  to  work  him  for  at  least  a  year.  The  strain  of  being  captured 
tells  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow  him  liberal  rest 
before  putting  him  into  full  work. 

As  a  rule,  elephants  are  very  gentle.  They  seldom  attack  human  be¬ 
ings  unprovoked,  but  occasionally  they  are  capable  of  waging  bitter 
warfare  among  themselves. 

The  Burman  riders  have  it  that  the  elephant’s  first  point  of  attack  is 
his  adversary’s  tail,  and  for  that  reason  they  look  with  disfavor  on  those 
animals  which  have  had  part  of  the  tail  wrenched  off.  Whatever  the 
truth  of  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  tuskless  sometimes  de¬ 
feats  the  tusker  by  obtaining  a  grip  of  the  latter’s  tusks  with  his 
trunk — under  one  and  over  the  other — and  which  the  leverage  thus  ob¬ 
tained  succeeds  in  breaking  a  tusk  or  at  least  in  throwing  his  enemy. 

The  tuskless  males  are  frequently  the  heavier  animals  and  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  command  of  a  herd. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  question  of  must,  that  curious  tempo¬ 
rary  insanity  which,  at  almost  regularly  stated  seasons,  attacks  males. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not,  as  some  people  believe,  a  sex  state.  The  cause  is 
hard  to  determine,  but  it  may  be  an  overcharging  of  certain  glands  which 
have  their  exits  in  the  face  of  the  animal. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  discover  when  an  elephant  is  likely  to  become 
affected  in  this  way,  and  to  ward  off  the  condition  by  steady  work  and 
the  use  of  sedative  drugs.  The  captive  elephant  is  subject  to  such  attacks 
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during  his  period  of  rest  in  the  hot  weather;  when  he  is  on  full  work,  he 
is  generally  immune. 

One  frequently  hears  of  “rogue”  elephants,  elephants  which  attack  at 
sight  anything  in  view.  These  generally  are  either  wild  males  suffering 
from  must,  or  animals  that  are  suffering  from  festering  gangrened  wounds. 
There  is  no  way  out  with  a  rogue  but  to  shoot  him  at  the  first  possible 
chance.  On  examining  the  corpse  one  usually  finds  that  toothache  in  a 
tusk  has  been  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

The  elephant,  despite  his  size,  is  easily  frightened,  and  a  white  fox 
terrier  is  often  enough  to  make  him  exhibit  every  sign  of  embarrassed 
nervousness  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  ludicrous.  He  rubs  one  hind  foot 
against  the  other  in  the  manner  of  a  naughty  little  boy,  trumpeting  pite¬ 
ously  for  somebody  to  take  the  little  wretch  away. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  not  heard  of  some  instance  of  the 
sagacity  of  elephants. 

It  is  almost  uncanny  to  notice  the  skill  with  which  an  elephant  sets 
about  breaking  up  a  jam  of  logs  in  a  creek  bed.  Pushing  here  and  pulling 
there,  he  seems  to  be  able  to  sense  which  is  the  key  log  and  he  stands 
clear  when  the  pile  starts  tottering,  ready  to  fall  with  a  crash. 

That  this  sagacity  is  inherent  and  not  a  matter  of  training  is  apparent 
to  anyone  who  has  seen  an  elephant  about  to  cross  boggy  groimd.  With 
care  he  tries  it  with  his  weight  gently  applied,  then  he  tears  down  branches 
with  his  trunk  to  make  a  firmer  footing. 

If  an  elephant  does  get  into  soft  ground  too  deep  for  him,  he  grabs 
everything  within  reach  to  thrust  under  his  feet  to  get  a  foothold.  He 
may  even  sweep  the  rider  off  his  back  and  trample  him  in  his  efforts. 

There  is  usually  good  sense  behind  the  elephant’s  actions.  In  drag¬ 
ging  a  heavy  log  he  often  curls  his  trunk  up  a  little  and  thrusts  it  out 
ahead  rigidly,  to  act  as  a  buffer  and  save  him  from  a  fall  should  the  drag 
chain  break.  No  natural  experience  could  have  taught  him  this. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  make  machinery  do  elephants’  work  in  the 
forest,  but  without  success.  Machines  cannot  reason.  The  jungle  man 
does  not  imderstand  them.  Machines  require  spare  parts,  gas,  oil,  and  an 
expensive  workshop  organization  to  keep  them  in  use.  An  elephant’s 
first  cost  is  less  than  that  of  a  machine;  his  working  life  is  fifty  years;  he 
does  things  that  no  machine  ever  invented  could  do.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  the  elephant  has  no  equal. 

Work  in  the  forests  is  hard,  the  life  lonely,  but  it  has  its  compensat’*..ns. 
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Sometimes  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  it — ^to  see  the  elephants 
coming  into  camp  in  the  chill  of  a  winter  dawn,  to  see  the  mist  smoking 
off  the  river,  and  to  hear  the  bark  of  the  deer  deep  in  the  forest. 

It  is  a  form  of  homesickness;  but  to  rid  myself  of  it  I  have  only  to 
think  of  July  in  the  jungle — of  weeping  gray  skies  and  muggy  hot  weather, 
of  the  discomforts  of  a  dripping  tent  and  damp  blankets,  of  fever  and 
leeches  and  ticks.  It  is  an  unfailing  cure,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  not  earning 
my  living  in  that  way  any  more. 


Irrawaddy  Crossing 

by  David  Heaton  (1946) 

Even  for  a  forestry  working-plan  party  in  Upper  Burma  it  had  been  a 
gruelling  season.  But  it  was  ended  now  and  Oxenforth  and  I,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  had  pooled  all  our  remaining  luxuries  to  provide  a  dinner  in 
celebration  of  the  conclusion  of  five  months’  toil  and  of  tomorrow’s 
journey  to  Maymyo  in  the  sweet  cool  of  the  Shan  Hills. 

We  were  enjoying  coffee  and  cheroots  when  a  weary  (ia^-runner 
handed  the  green  canvas  mail-bag  to  Oxenforth.  The  telegram  which 
came  out  with  the  first  handfiil  of  letters  claimed  priority  even  above 
home  mail.  With  a  string  of  invective  Oxenforth  read  it  and  handed  it 
over  for  my  perusal.  It  was  fi*om  our  Conservator  and  read:  “Before 
proceeding  Maymyo,  please  swim  four  elephants  to  the  Irrawaddy  east 
bank  for  next  season’s  work  in  Mogok  Division.  Suggest  Kyanhnyat  as 
suitable  crossing.” 

To  say  this  was  a  blow  would  be  putting  it  very  mildly.  We  had  just 
earned  our  release  fi*om  the  blackened  smoky  Hades  of  leafless  trees 
that  was  the  Burma  jungle  in  April  and  it  was  intolerable  to  be  ordered 
to  stay  even  one  extra  day.  Our  rage  at  this  fimstration  was  accentuated 
by  visions  of  an  unfeeling  Conservator  composing  the  telegram  in  the 
luxury  of  Maymyo.  However,  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  drawing 
up  careful  plans  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  orders  with  the  utmost  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Maimg  Chit  Tin,  the  head  mahout,  after  taking  our  kit  to  the  railway, 
was  to  set  out  with  the  four  worst  elephants  for  the  Irrawaddy  bank 
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directly  opposite  Kyanhnyat  village.  The  four  worst  elephants  because, 
as  Oxenforth  put  it,  “Either  you  or  I  will  have  to  complete  this  area  next 
season,  so  we  might  as  well  keep  the  best  for  ourselves.” 

Oxenforth  and  I  were  to  proceed  by  railway  to  Shwebo  where  we 
could  get  a  native  bus  to  take  us  and  our  kit  to  Kyaukmyaung,  where  we 
could  board  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company’s  mail  steamer  to  take  us 
to  Kyanhnyat.  We  reckoned  that  our  complicated  itinerary  would  take 
three  days  and  get  us  to  Kyanhnyat  about  the  same  time  as  the  four 
elephants,  cutting  across  the  northern  base  of  our  triangle,  would  reach 
the  opposite  bank.  Everything  went  to  programme  and  we  had  only  just 
settled  in  the  Kyanhnyat  forest  resthouse  when  a  mahout  reported  all 
ready  for  the  morrow. 

Kyanhnyat  is,  I  think,  the  hottest  place  I  ever  struck  in  Burma.  To 
add  to  our  discomfort,  the  ‘mango’  showers  of  a  few  days  earlier  had 
hatched  out  myriads  of  sand-flies,  which  passed  easily  to  their  feast 
through  the  all  too  large  mesh  of  our  mosquito  nets.  We  had  hoped  to  get 
fairly  regular  supplies  of  ice  from  passing  Flotilla  steamers,  but  we  had 
judged  it  badly  and  there  wasn’t  another  for  a  week.  Altogether  life  in 
Kyanhnyat  bid  fair  to  be  worse  than  in  the  jungle.  Our  besetting  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  finish  the  business  as  quickly  as  possible.  With  this  end  in 
view  we  were  across  the  river  at  dawn  marshalling  elephants  and  ma¬ 
houts  for  the  great  attempt. 

The  sand-flies  were  to  blame  for  our  first  wasted  day.  Oxenforth  had 
spent  a  sleepless  night  reading  all  he  could  find  on  swimming  elephants 
across  rivers.  Amongst  other  things  he  discovered  that  “Usually  strong 
swimmers,  elephants  are  occasionally  prone  to  cramp  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  should  be  attached  by  a  stout  rope  to  a  boat  capable  of  assisting 
them  in  case  of  difficulties”.  Trained  elephants  are  worth  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  each  and  the  conscientious  Oxenforth  was  determined  to 
take  every  precaution.  By  the  time  the  requisite  boats  and  ropes  were  at 
hand  the  sun  was  setting  and  we  must  await  another  dawn. 

Another  night  of  sand-flies  and  once  more  we  came  to  the  west  shore, 
but  only  to  learn  that  the  paddy  barges,  collected  yesterday,  had  re¬ 
sumed  their  voyage  and  left  us  in  the  lurch.  Oxenforth  consigned  boats, 
elephants  and  conservators  to  the  underworld  and  decided  that  the  el¬ 
ephants  must  swim  unescorted. 

The  elephants  had  their  own  ideas.  Deceptively  willing  to  enter  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shelving  shore,  they  did  so  purely  in  a  spirit  of 
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frivolity,  entirely  without  any  intention  of  launching  themselves.  They 
squirted  each  other  and  their  mahouts,  who  coaxed  and  cursed  and  fi¬ 
nally  goaded  in  vain. 

By  this  time  a  large  crowd  of  brilliantly  dressed  Burmese  from  the 
adjacent  village  had  come  out  to  squat  in  a  long  line  under  the  shade  of 
the  kokko  trees  which  lined  high-water  level.  They  had  come  to  enjoy  the 
fun  and  squatted  contentedly  smoking  cheroots.  From  time  to  time,  as  if 
to  rub  in  our  humiliation,  they  would  offer  advice. 

A  suggestion  to  drive  the  elephants  by  waving  blazing  bamboo  torches 
behind  them  seemed  so  practical  that  we  decided  to  adopt  it.  Willing 
spectators  were  despatched  to  procure  torches  and  then  wield  them. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  success  was  to  be  the  reward.  As  the  fiery  ring 
advanced  the  elephants  with  their  mahouts  seated  on  their  heads  went 
slightly  deeper  into  the  river. 

It  all  happened  very  suddenly.  One  of  the  torch-bearers,  impatient  at 
the  slow  progress,  flung  his  torch  at  the  hindquarters  of  the  animal  in 
front  of  him.  Simultaneously,  or  so  it  appeared,  all  four  elephants  with 
an  almost  nonchalant  jerk  of  the  head  flung  their  mahouts  far  into  the 
water.  Then,  bellowing  and  screaming,  they  turned  and  charged  their 
tormentors.  The  torch-bearers  dropped  their  torches  and  fled  for  the 
village.  We  fled  with  them.  Luckily  for  us,  the  elephants  decided  on 
what  to  them  must  have  seemed  easier  game.  They  lost  interest  in  us  and 
charged  the  squatting  spectators.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
branches  of  the  trees  were  bedecked  with  brilliant  colours,  whilst  the 
high-water  mark  was  delineated  by  smouldering  cheroots. 

Foiled  a  second  time,  the  elephants  now  ran  into  the  village,  whence 
came  a  sound  of  breaking  timber.  The  rest  of  the  day  Oxenforth  and  I 
spent  assessing  the  damage  and  settling  the  surprisingly  modest  claims. 

As  gracefully  as  possible  we  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  took  the 
head  mahout’s  earlier  advice  to  send  for  the  other  elephants,  one  of 
which  he  guaranteed  to  swim  across.  After  a  further  ten  days  of  waiting 
the  new  elephants  arrived,  and  again  we  stood  on  the  west  shore  to  taste 
more  frustration. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  the  guaranteed  elephant,  with  Maung 
Chit  Tin  clutching  a  life-line  tied  round  the  animal’s  girth,  docilely  took 
the  water  and  swam  strongly  to  the  half-mile  distant  east  shore.  Once 
fully  water-borne  the  necessity  for  the  mahout’s  life-line  was  apparent. 
Elephants  when  swimming  are  submarines  with  trunk  doing  duty  for 
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periscope.  For  most  of  the  distance  the  only  visible  part  of  Chit  Tin  was 
his  feet  occasionally  breaking  surface. 

A  few  days  later,  encouraged  by  the  sound  of  the  first  elephant’s 
kalouk  (wooden  gong  hung  round  the  neck  to  facilitate  the  tracking  of 
strayed  elephants)  fi-om  the  distant  east  shore,  three  other  elephants  fairly 
willingly  made  the  passage.  That  night,  having  packed  to  catch  the 
Mandalay  mail  steamer  in  the  morning,  we  celebrated  our  release  with 
the  last  of  our  whisky. 

As  we  stood  waiting  our  turn  to  board  the  steamer  in  the  morning 
Chit  Tin  approached,  shikkoed  (bowed)  and  casually  announced  that 
during  the  night  all  four  elephants  had,  in  spite  of  chain-shackled  fore¬ 
legs,  swum  back  to  the  west  bank. 

Finally,  after  weary  joumeyings  back  and  forth  to  the  nearest  tel¬ 
egraph  office,  we  obtained  conservatorial  sanction  to  charter  the 
Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company  to  ferry  the  brutes  on  a  cargo  barge.  More 
weary  telegraphing,  and  then  came  a  day  when  the  four  elephants,  closely 
guarded,  stood  chain-shackled  and  tethered  in  a  nearby  mango  grove. 

It  was  during  the  first  thunderstorms  of  the  South-West  Monsoon  in 
late  May  that  we  reported  ourselves  in  Maymyo,  to  learn  that  for  the 
next  jungle  season  we  were  to  remain  together  for  work  in  the  Prome 
Division  of  Lower  Burma. 

It  is  unsafe  to  ask  Oxenforth  if  elephants  can  swim.  That  goes  for  me 
as  well. 
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HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  BURM-EASE 


“The  greatest  difference  between  Burma  and  England  is  that  in  England 
if  one  feels  as  though  there  is  something  crawling  up  one’s  leg  there 
probably  isn’t,  and  in  Burma  there  certainly  is.”  David  Wehl,  1948 


How  to  acquire  Burnt-ease 

Edited  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Air  Headquarters  India  (1943) 
I 

You  may  have  flown  hundreds  of  hours  on  this  Eastern  Front  of  ours, 
and  shivered  at  the  thought  of  the  forest  and  its  fierce  head  hunters  and 
wild  beasts.  So  let’s  straighten  out 

this  JUNGLE  BUNGLE 

It  is  high  time  that  the  jungle  is  debunked. 

Hollyw'ood  has  cashed  in  on  the  fact  that  ver\^  few'  people  have  ever 
been  in  a  genuine  jungle.  In  consequence  they  can  lay  it  on  as  they  like. 
And  they  do!  You  may  have  seen  a  film  called  “Moon  over  Burma”:  the 
star  was  Dorothy  Lamour.  We  wouldn’t  mind  finding  ourselves  alone  in 
the  jungle  with  her  but  not  in  the  Hollywood  jungle.  The  place  was 
seething  with  treacherous  natives,  ghost  tigers,  the  kind  you  can’t  kill, 
snakes  and  every  other  modem  luxury  and  convenience.  It  must  have 
gone  down  well  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  so  inaccurate  in  detail  that  it  was 
harmed  by  the  Government  of  Burma,  as  being  likely  to  give  a  false 
impression! 
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There  was  no  valid  excuse  either.  The  film  company  had  sent  out  a 
special  unit,  which  spent  6  weeks  shooting  background  material  in  Burma. 
They  had  every  facility.  In  the  film  itself,  there  was  only  one  short  shot 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  coimtry.  The  rest  was  too  dull  and  had  to  be 
pepped  up. 

Even  if  you  haven’t  seen  the  films  we  have  seen,  you  will  know  what 
we  mean  when  we  tell  you  not  to  believe  your  eyes.  That  the  camera  can 
never  lie  is  pure  hooey.  We  hope,  that  these  few  lines  will  give  you  the 
true  picture  and  help  if  you  ever  do  find  yourself  having  to  walk  back. 

The  first  thing  is  the  people  with  whom  you  may  be  staying  for  the 
week-end. 

The  Peoples. 

Burma  is  a  big  country.  It’s  as  big  as  France  and  only  has  some  14 
million  people  in  it.  So  you  see  there  is  ample  room  for  all.  The  people 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  and  live  all  over  the  place.  They  are  a 
varied  lot.  The  Burmese  live  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  the  IRRAWADDY 
and  SITTANG.  They  are  mainly  an  agricultural  peasantry  and  grow 
rice.  This  is  very  easy  and  gives  them  plenty  of  time  to  sit  aroimd.  They 
are  by  far  the  largest  single  element  in  the  country  and  their  language  is 
understood  by  most  of  the  other  tribes  and  races. 

We  expect  that  you  think  they  are  all  a  set  of  cut-throats  and  traitors. 
This  is  NOT  TRUE.  By  and  large,  they  are  as  simple  and  pleasant  as  any 
other  peasantry.  It’s  education  and  the  towns  that  have  been  their  down¬ 
fall.  It  was  the  small  semi-educated  and  politically  conscious  minority 
that  caused  all  the  trouble.  We  hear  now  that  they  are  beginning  to  repent 
of  it.  However,  we  wouldn’t  go  so  far,  as  to  say  that  we  advise  you  to  go 
looking  in  on  any  of  the  towns  or  larger  villages.  You  might  come  up 
against  the  sort  of  trouble  that  would  make  your  mother  very  sad. 

There  are,  however,  certain  areas  where  even  the  smallest  villages 
should  be  avoided.  The  old  Burmese  Kings  had  an  amiable  habit  of 
penal  settlements.  Anybody  who  was  a  nuisance,  all  the  low  types  in 
fact — ^were  forcibly  deported  to  these  settlements.  Generations  of  this 
produced  a  type  that  was  definitely  tough.  So,  if  you  are  calling,  avoid 
the  villages  round  THARRAWADDY,  which  is  between  RANGOON 
and  PROME,  YE  which  is  south  of  MOULMEIN,  and  the  villages  around 
SHWEBO. 
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The  other  tribes,  generally  speaking,  are  much  more  reliable.  EAST 
of  the  SITTANG  RIVER  and  in  all  the  hills  EASTWARDS,  to  the 
SIAM  border  and  beyond,  are  KARENS.  The  great  majority  of  these 
are  Christian.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  them  and  the  Burmese,  who 
bitterly  oppressed  them  in  the  past.  You  can  expect  them  to  be  helpful  as 
they  are  much  more  pro  us  than  pro  Jap. 

North  of  the  KARENS  live  the  SHANS  who,  with  great  originality, 
live  in  the  area  called  the  SHAN  STATES.  These  States  were  semi- 
independent  under  their  own  rulers,  who  stood  no  nonsense  about  new 
fangled  ideas  in  politics.  Accordingly  the  people  are  generally  simple 
and  backward,  with  a  strong  sense  of  hospitality.  The  girls  are  some¬ 
times  very  pretty  and  fair  complexioned.  They  get  like  that  by  having  a 
strong  strain  of  Chinese  in  them  and  by  living  in  the  hills  where  the 
climate  is  good. 

Right  up  in  the  top  right  hand  comer,  on  the  CHINA  border,  live 
some  people  called  WAS. 

No,  not  Was,  but  WAHS. 

They  are  a  delightful  lot  and  still  go  in  for  head-hunting  in  a  mild 
way.  We  can’t  advise  you  to  call  in  on  them — ^they  won’t  speak  any 
known  language  and  there  might  be  some  slight  misunderstanding.  Luck¬ 
ily,  though,  it’s  very  unlikely  that  you  will  find  yourself  in  those  parts. 
Then  there  are  the  KACHINS.  Many  of  the  men  were  the  best  troops  in 
the  Burma  Army. 

They  are  a  tough  lot  of  hillmen,  who  used  to  make  their  living  by 
raiding  the  Burmese,  whom  they  still  dislike.  They  look  very  like  the 
Gurkhas  in  several  respects.  They  live  up  in  the  NORTH  around 
MYITKYINA  and  have  had  little  commerce  with  the  outside  world, 
save  a  few  English  officials  and  American  missionaries.  You  can  expect 
to  get  on  well  with  them — ^if  you  treat  them  right.  Some  of  the  wenches 
are  very  pretty — especially  in  their  native  undress. 

Crossing  over  towards  the  West,  the  tribes  change  again.  The 
ARAKAN  YOMA  moimtains  are  nearly  empty  in  the  South,  up  as  far 
as  opposite  MAGWE,  but  further  North  and  in  the  hills  WEST  of  the 
CHINDWIN  RIVER  live  various  kinds  of  CHINS.  These  people  are  a 
tough  race  of  hillmen,  who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burma 
Army.  They  hate  the  Burmese,  who  used  to  raid  them  and  carry  off  then- 
girls.  To  prevent  this,  the  girls  now  all  tattoo  their  faces  with  black 
patterns,  which  makes  them  look  a  bit  odd.  The  men  love  a  fight  and  are 
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great  hunters.  To  own  a  good  gun  is  their  chief  ambition.  We  think  you 
can  expect  them  to  give  you  a  good  time  if  you  treat  them  right  and  can 
promise  them  a  gun  for  their  trouble.  They  are  quite  imspoilt  by  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  apt  to  be  nervous  of  strangers. 

So  there  you  are  back  again  practically  in  ASSAM,  where  you  can 
expect  to  find  some  tribes  of  NAGAS.  They  are  really  a  sort  of  CHIN 
and  a  very  tough  crowd  indeed.  They  used  to  go  in  for  head-himting  and 
they  are  mighty  hunters.  They  are  known  to  have  calmed  down  recently. 
As  they  are  the  nearest  tribe  to  our  forces,  they  are  more  under  our 
influence  than  the  others,  and  indeed  seem  to  be  a  most  helpful  lot.  They 
have  somewhat  primitive  ideas  on  this  and  that  but  you  will  soon  see  if 
they  take  to  you  or  not.  We  expect  that  they  will  rally  round.  Burma  and 
its  surrounding  mountains,  in  fact,  are  much  more  friendly  than  people 
have  you  believe. 

II 

DOWN  IN  THE  FOREST 

We  do  not  suppose  you  have  ever  been  in  a  big  forest.  There  are  wood¬ 
lands  in  England,  but  none  of  them  so  big  that  you  can’t  walk  through  to 
the  other  side  in  a  day.  Out  in  these  parts  you  can  walk  for  days  and  (if 
you  have  to)  you  will  find  that  the  jungle  itself  varies  in  an  amazing 
way.  Back  at  home  it’s  all  well  regulated  and,  if  a  wood  is  a  beech- 
wood,  it  generally  stays  a  beech-wood.  Professors  and  others,  who  have 
been  sitting  up  at  night  doing  background  research  for  you,  all  say  that 
such  is  not  the  case  in  SOUTH  EAST  ASIA.  It  appears  that  the  soil 
varies  and  the  geology  keeps  cropping  up,  and  the  rainfall  has  an  effect. 
So  it’s  all  very  mixed-up  and  rather  confusing. 

However,  we  have  reduced  the  learned  conclusions  of  the  Professors 
to  some  milder  form  of  chaos,  which  seems  fairly  clear  to  us  and  we 
hope  will  to  you. 

It  all  depends  on  things  called  Forest  Types.  So  here  goes,  and  try  not 
to  skip  this  bit.  It  may  be  dull,  but  it  is  important. 

MANGROVE.  Near  the  coast,  most  of  the  rivers  and  streams  are 
tidal.  The  rivers  bring  down  large  quantities  of  mud.  Really  lovely  mud. 
On  this  mud — or  in  this  mud  if  you  are  a  purist — grow  the  mangrove 
trees.  Please  do  not  mix  mangroves  with  mangoes.  You  can  eat  the 
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latter — ^they  will  give  you  a  ttimmy-ache  though  if  you  try  them  green. 
We  gather  that  there  is  very  little  else  to  say.  The  mud  is  muddy  and  the 
trees  are  woody,  and  the  whole  is  knitted  into  an  inextricable  mass  of 
mud  and  trees  and  roots.  Very  unpleasant  and  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
The  mosquitoes  and  insects  are  bad  too,  but  luckily  crocodiles  live  only 
down  in  TENASSERIM  near  TAVOY  and  MERGUI.  So  it’s  not  as 
bad  as  it  might  be,  but  bad  enough  to  be  avoided. 

EVERGREEN.  We  have  failed  to  simplify  this  type  altogether.  In  the 
best  botanical  circles,  they  apparently  recognise  6  or  7  different  kinds, 
but,  by  the  ruthless  use  of  the  blue  pencil,  we  have  failed  to  notice  more 
than  two.  These  we  propose  to  call  “Closed”  and  “Open,”  or  “Wet”  and 
“Dry”. 

The  Difference. 

The  “close”  or  “wet”  type  is  nearest  to  the  forest  that  Hollywood  and  the 
authors  imagine,  where  gigantic  trees  tower  away  dimly  into  the  green 
darkness:  exotic  plants  hang  flowering  from  the  upper  boughs:  snakes 
writhe:  monkeys  swing  lightly  from  branch  to  branch,  and  the  traveller 
despairingly  hacks  his  way  through  the  densely  matted  underbrush,  while 
thorns  tear  at  his  tattered  garments,  sweat  pours  into  his  eyes  and  poi¬ 
sonous  insects  swarm  in  their  thousands.  In  reality,  it  won’t  be  like  that 
at  all.  It  will  be  tall  and  dark  and  silent.  There  will  be  densely  matted 
undergrowth,  through  which  progress  is  very  slow  and  difficult.  There 
will  also  be  some  leeches  and  mosquitoes.  However,  you  will  be  un¬ 
lucky  if  you  see  a  snake,  and  the  only  heavy  animals  are  rhino,  which 
are  so  timid  that  few  people  ever  see  them. 

The  “open”  or  “dry”  type  is  much  better.  There  are  the  same  enor¬ 
mous  trees  and  the  silence,  but  the  ground  is  much  clearer  and  you  can 
get  along  quite  well.  You  will  find  very  little  life  of  any  kind  in  this 
forest. 

DECIDUOUS.  Our  acquaintances  among  those  strong  silent  men  from 
the  out-posts  of  the  Empire,  the  Teak-Wallahs  of  Burma  (see  any 
Barney’s  advertisement)  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  it.  “Have  lived  in  it 
for  years,  old  boy,  and  never  been  so  bored  in  my  life.”  So  you  are 
lucky,  as  this  type  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  forest  area.  This 
deciduous  forest,  that  long  word  means  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  from 
February  to  April  or  so,  this  deciduous  forest  is  the  home  of  the  teak 
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tree.  Very  large  quantities  of  this  timber  were  felled  every  year  and 
several  hundred  Europeans  supervised  the  work.  They  lived  in  the  forest 
for  months  at  a  time,  which  shows  that  it  can  be  done. 

This  type  of  forest  is  both  important  and  quite  pleasant.  It  varies  a  bit 
from  place  to  place  and,  to  the  expert,  different  kinds  of  trees  and  bam¬ 
boos  are  easily  recognisable.  As  we  expect  you  to  be  in  a  daze  by  this 
time,  we  will  only  say  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  as  much  as  eighty  or 
ninety  yards  at  a  time,  and  wiH  find  the  trees  widely  spaced  between 
clumps  of  bamboos.  The  bamboos  are,  without  doubt  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  growth  in  the  jungle.  You  can  make  anything  from  a  house  to  a 
cooking-pot  out  of  them.  If  you  are  interested,  bamboo  is  a  kind  of  grass. 

Pilot  Officer  Prune  (a  pukka  cousin  of  the  English  species),  when 
told  this,  said,  “Go  easy,  old  boy!  Who  ever  heard  of  grass  eighty  feet 
high?”  This,  though,  is  just  another  Prunery.  Big  bamboos  are  very 
common — ^the  elephants  eat  them — and  the  trees  will  be  in  proportion, 
but  not  as  big  as  those  in  the  Evergreen.  You  will  find  that  as  you  go 
uphill  so  the  trees  will  get  smaller  and  the  forest  more  open.  In  this 
deciduous  type,  you  may  expect  to  find  old  hill  cultivation.  This  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  taung-ya  and  was  made  by  clearing  the  for¬ 
est:  burning  what  was  cut  down  and  planting  rice,  cotton,  tomatoes, 
K  opium  poppy  and  a  variety  of  other  plants.  After  one  crop  has  been 
raised  the  areas  are  left  to  go  back  to  forest  for  20  years  or  so.  The  result 
is  an  inextricable  mass  of  dense  weeds,  small  trees,  young  bamboos  and 
other  vegetation.  You  may  find  vast  areas  of  pure  bamboo  forest  caused 
in  this  way.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  ARAKAN  YOMAS. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  going  is  very  difficult,  except  along  a  path,  and 
that  small  game  will  be  fairly  common,  our  experts  can  tell  us  nothing 
more.  One  interesting  point  is  that  hereabouts  all  the  hard  work  is  done 
by  the  women,  on  which  subject  we  have  a  tale  to  tell: 

A  CHIN  chief  had  come  in  3  days  march  to  look  at  a  Great  Dane  dog 
and  bitch  belonging  to  a  Frontier  official.  For  3  hours  he  sat  lost  in 
admiration.  He  was  a  great  hunter  and  coveted  a  good  dog.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  At  last  he  asked  if  he  could  have  a 
puppy  from  the  next  litter  and  the  official  said  he  would  willingly  sell 
him  one  at  the  ordinary  price  of  150  for  a  dog  pup,  or  135  for  a  bitch. 
This  staggered  the  chief  who  replied:  “But  Sir,  I  can  get  a  young  wife 
for  60!”  So  perhaps  you  may  find  a  use  for  the  little  bag  of  gold  we 
understand  they  dole  out. 
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HILL  FOREST.  We  didn’t  want  to  put  this  one  in,  but  all  the  best 
authors  make  a  great  point  of  it.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  found  in  the 
hills.  It’s  in  three  sub-divisions — ^wet,  dry  and  pine. 

The  wet  is  a  sort  of  evergreen,  with  small  trees  and  some  evergreen 
undergrowth.  Some  of  the  trees  are  Oaks. 

The  dry  type  is  very  dry  and  hot  and  stoney.  There  isn’t  much  under¬ 
growth  and  going  is  fairly  easy.  The  trees  are  small  and  stunted  and 
water  is  scarce.  This  type,  too,  is  found  in  the  plains  in  Central  Burma 
where  it  is  often  little  better  than  scrub. 

In  the  hills  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Burma  Pine  forests  are  found 
above  4,500  feet. 

They  are  very  much  like  any  pinewood  at  home  but  you  will  find  the 
hillside  steeper. 

Going,  Going,  Gone 

We  don’t  want  you  to  flounder  about  indefinitely  in  a  bog  or  have  to 
hack  your  way  through  miles  of  opical  thunderbush — topical 
thunderbox — ^tropical  undergrowth,  so  our  tame  experts  have,  at  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  been  induced  to  part  with  their  closely  guarded  trade 
secrets. 

To  avoid  confusion  we  have  tabulated  our  results — 

(i)  In  Mangrove  try  and  make  for  dry  land  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
should  note  which  way  this  lies  before  you  drop  in. 

(ii)  In  Evergreen  try  the  stream  beds  first  and,  if  they  are  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  go  straight  up  hill  and  try  to  get  into  a  drier  type. 

(iii)  In  deciduous  forest  you  may  expect  to  find  the  streams  easy 
going,  as  they  will  be  wide  and  sandy  when  not  in  flood.  The  ridges 
generally  have  some  sort  of  game-path  along  them. 

(iv)  In  dry  forest,  water  is  the  problem,  so  go  down  hill  and  down  the 
stream  beds. 

Ill 

THE  BOY  SCOUT 

WATER.  Luckily,  water  in  Burma  and  on  its  borders  is  very  common. 
You  can  always  get  a  drink.  P/0  Prune  says  when  do  they  open,  and 
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lead  him  to  it.  As  might  be  expected,  he  lost  interest  as  soon  as  he  heard 
it  was  only  water  we  were  talking  about.  That’s  where  he  was  wrong. 
Water  is  always  vital.  Burma  has  many  streams  with  plenty  of  water  all 
the  year  round,  but  you  may  not  always  be  able  to  find  that  drink  you 
want  so  badly.  Your  chargal  should  be  kept  at  least  part  filled  all  the 
time,  but,  failing  a  stream,  you  can  always  get  a  drink  by  digging  a  well, 
or  cutting  bamboos  and  climbers.  Some  water  is  better  than  others  and 
we  have  it  on  the  very  best  authority  that  it  is  most  unwise  to  drink  from 
a  pool  containing  a  dead  elephant. 

ANIMALS.  You  may  have  the  idea  that  you  are  crashing  through 
the  forest  with  the  stealth  of  a  Red  Indian.  Actually,  ^ou  are  making 
such  a  noise  that  the  animals  all  think  it’s  the  “blitz”  again.  Unless  you 
are  out  hunting,  this  is  all  to  the  good.  The  only  animals  that  are  liable  to 
do  you  harm  are:  Elephant,  Rhino,  Saing,  Tiger,  Bison,  Panther,  bear 
and  pig,  but  they  are  all  so  shy  that  you  will  be  unlucky  if  you  meet  one. 

BIRDS  AND  FISHES.  None  of  the  birds  of  Burma  will  harm  you. 
Many  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  We  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  we 
don’t  mean  the  sort  Prune  means. 

Fishes  we  have  conveniently  grouped  to  include  all  water  creatures. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  waters  of  Burma  are  harmless.  There  are 
crocodiles  only  down  in  TENASSERIM-YE  to  VICTORIA  POINT — 
and  very  few  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Arakan  Coast.  They  are  never  the 
menace  they  are  elsewhere,  owing  to  lack  of  numbers. 

In  the  sea,  though,  be  careful  how  you  bathe.  There  are  Sharks,  Jelly¬ 
fish  and  sea  snakes.  All  are  unhealthy  and  to  be  avoided.  A  noise  will 
scare  Crocodiles  and  Sharks. 

INSECTS.  Natural  history  was  never  our  strong  point  and  we  have 
lumped  in  here  a  whole  Zoo  of  things  that  aren’t  strictly  speaking  in¬ 
sects  at  all.  We  didn’t  think  you  would  mind  and  it  makes  a  good 
sub-heading. 

Continuing  your  vain  attempts  to  confuse  the  issue,  we  plunge  straight 
in  and  tell  you  that  ticks  aren’t  insects  at  all.  They  are  really  a  sort  of 
lobster  and  like  lobsters  are  noted  for  their  bites.  Wasps,  hornets  and 
bees  really  are  insects.  They  will  all  sting  you  if  given  the  chance.  Swarms 
are  quite  common  in  the  forest  and  one  can  hear  the  humming  and  buzz¬ 
ing  a  long  way  off.  Keep  quite  still  till  the  swarm  has  passed.  Never 
disturb  hornets  nests  which  you  may  see  hanging  from  branches  looking 
like  small  papery  footballs.  Scorpions  can  give  you  a  painful  bite  but 
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are  luckily  not  very  common.  Ants  of  all  sorts  are  very  common  and  can 
be  unpleasant  but  are  never  actually  dangerous.  Sand  flies,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  both  dangerous  and  unpleasant.  They  will  see  you  quite 
clearly  and  bite  you  with  great  precision.  You  may  not  see  them — ^they 
are  very  small.  They  can  get  through  the  mesh  of  an  ordinary  mosquito 
net,  but  a  muslin  net  beats  them.  They  are  somewhat  localised  in  their 
habits  and  you  may  expect  to  find  them  in  open  country,  rather  than  in 
the  forest. 

Mosquitoes  must  be  known  to  you  already.  They  just  love  the  beef  of 
Olde  England.  After  you  have  been  a  bit  out  in  the  East  they  won’t 
worry  you  so  much.  Use  a  net  if  you  can:  if  not,  sit  in  the  smoke  of  your 
fire.  There  is  only  one  sort  to  be  frightened  of — a  dull  brown  one  which 
tries  to  stand  on  its  head  when  biting  you.  This  one  carries  malaria. 
Mosquitoes  are  worse  at  some  seasons  and  in  some  places  than  at  or  in 
others.  The  “rains”  is  their  hayday  as  they  cannot  breed  without  water. 
So  tuck  yourself  well  into  your  head  net:  roll  down  your  sleeves  and 
tuck  in  your  trousers.  Spiders,  millipedes  and  centipedes  are  not  nice 
pets.  Some  can  give  you  a  nasty  rash  or  bite.  Keep  out  of  their  way  or 
flick  them  off  you,  using  an  attack  from  astern. 

More  Pests 

LEECHES.  Prune  had  an  idea  that  a  leech  was  some  kind  of  mediaeval 
doctor.  For  once  he  was  quite  right.  These  bodies  were  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  used  the  leech  to  remove  blood  from  their  patients.  Blood 
letting  in  those  days  was  the  great  stand-by  whenever  a  doctor  didn’t 
know  quite  what  to  do.  The  leech  must  have  enjoyed  that  but  now  is  out¬ 
moded  and  has  to  work  for  its  living.  Like  the  tick,  the  leech  must  have 
some  animal  blood  before  breeding.  They  are  common  in  Burma,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  rains.  They  love  the  water  or  damp  forest. 

SNAKES.  In  spite  of  all  the  research  that  has  been  done  for  us  in  this 
subject,  we  have  decided  to  rationalise  the  whole  matter.  Some  snakes 
are  harmless,  but  we  are  quite  sure  you  look  on  the  problem  in  the  same 
light  as  we  do.  The  only  good  snake  is  a  dead  snake.  So  avoid  the  lot. 
They  are  normally  shy  enough  and  will  not  attack  you  unless  you  tread 
on  them  or  do  something  equally  foolish.  Indeed,  you  will  be  unlucky  if 
you  see  one  at  all. 
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IV 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  MASTER 

It’s  always  a  good  idea  to  know  where  you  are  and  where  you  are  going. 

The  ARAKAN  YOMA  becomes  all  sorts  of  things  up  in  the  NORTH. 
It  is  there  a  wide  belt  of  high  jungle  country  which  joins  up  with  the 
HIMALAYAS  and  TIBET  and  other  remote  spots.  It  runs  roughly 
NORTH-SOUTH  and  the  drainage  of  all  the  larger  streams  is  NORTH- 
SOUTH  too. 

If  you  come  down  in  the  coastal  plain,  near  the  BAY  OF  BENGAL, 
strike  EAST  into  the  hills  and  then  NORTH  in  thick  coimtry  and  good 
cover.  In  this  way  you  are  only  likely  to  meet  CHINS  of  various  brands 
and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  JAPANESE,  who  are  thickest  near  the 
towns  and  coast.  There  is  no  need  to  overdo  things  and  get  into  really 
thick  virgin  forest;  keep  to  the  foothills.  There  is  enough  cover  and  the 
going  will  be  easier. 

If  you  are  stranded  EAST  of  the  YOMA  work  up  in  the  foothills  that 
side,  striking  well  into  the  hills  before  you  reach  the  JAP  outposts  in  the 
CHINDWIN  valley  around  KALEMYO  and  KALEWA.  The  same  tac¬ 
tics  apply  for  a  landing  on  the  WEST  bank  of  the  CHINDWIN.  In  the 
triangle  between  the  CHINDWIN  and  IRRAWADDY,  get  well  away 
from  the  towns  and  railways  in  the  SOUTH  and  EAST  of  the  area. 
Keep  going  NORTH  and  do  not  strike  WEST  to  cross  the  river  below 
HOMALIN.  The  river  is  too  wide  and  there  are  apt  to  be  people  about. 

The  “dry  zone”,  SOUTH  and  EAST  of  the  IRRAWADDY  at  MAN- 
DALAY-MAGWE  is  rather  a  problem.  The  country  is  comparatively 
open  and  thickly  populated.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  probably  to  strike 
WEST  at  once:  cross  the  river  and  get  into  the  ARAKAN  YOMA  foot¬ 
hills  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  PEGU  YOMA  is  all  quite  nice  forest.  It  gets  rather  dry  at 
PYINMANA  or  PROME,  however,  so  work  NORTH  in  the  forest  to 
about  that  latitude  and  then  strike  EAST,  cross  the  river  and  work  up 
the  foothills.  In  this  way  you  avoid  trouble  in  the  populated  dry  zone. 

EAST  of  the  SITTANG,  in  the  KAREN  HILLS,  SHAN  STATES  or 
EAST  of  the  SALWEEN,  we  think  it  best  if  you  stay  over  there  and 
don’t  try  and  make  any  WESTING.  Strike  away  up  NORTH.  Most  of 
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the  country  is  fairly  empty  and  the  SHAN  uplands  are  very  pleasant. 
There  is  a  lot  of  difficult  going  as  the  county  is  largely  limestone.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  rivers  run  in  deep  and  difficult  gorges.  So  don’t 
rely  on  being  able  to  get  up  the  rivers.  Pick  your  crossing  places  with 
care. 

Away  up  NORTH  you  are  eventually  bound  to  get  to  CHINA.  Don’t 
make  too  much  EASTING  or  you  may  find  yourself  in  DSTDO-CHINA. 

So,  Prune,  the  lesson  ends.  All  you  have  to  remember,  really,  is  that 
all  BURMA  runs  NORTH  and  SOUTH  and  is  divided  by  the 
IRRAWADDY.  Rather  like  all  Gaul,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  ARAKAN  YOMA. 

The  IRRAWADDY  Valley. 

The  SHAN-KAREN  Hills. 

V 

This  little  ‘French’  lesson  may  be  the  most  useful  part  of  our  monumen¬ 
tal  work.  It  includes  those  phrases  you  should  know,  and  leaves  out 
several  ripe  terms  of  abuse  which  you  shouldn’t.  So,  here  is  Burmese— 

“—as  she  is  spoke!” 

Prune  can’t  even  talk  or  write  reasonable  English.  So,  taking  him  as  a 
sort  of  minimum  standard,  we  decided  to  keep  this  lesson  as  simple  as 
possible. 

The  Burmese  language  is  understood  by  the  majority  of  people  of  the 
country,  even  by  peoples  of  other  races,  such  as  the  Karens  and  the 
Chins.  It  is  not  a  very  complicated  language  but  the  words  often  mean 
two  things  when  pronounced  in  a  slightly  different  way.  The  difference 
is  very  small  and  you  will  have  difficulty  in  hearing  it. 

Burmese  is  monosyllabic  and  in  a  word  made  up  of  more  than  one 
syllable  the  accent  always  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  place  names: 

ShweBO 

KaleWA 

MaGWE,  etc. 

A  surprising  proportion  of  the  people  can  read — far  more  in  ratio 
than  in  India — ^but  we  don’t  think  there  is  any  point  in  giving  you  a  list 
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written  in  Burmese,  as  it  won’t  mean  anything  to  you  anyway.  We  do, 
however,  advise  you  to  carry  the  linen-backed  Government  proclama¬ 
tion  and  the  various  little  phrase  cards  issued  from  time  to  time.  They 
give  you  the  essentials. 

Before  you  can  utter — ^yes,  we  know  Prune  always  talks  to  himself — 
you  require  an  audience.  This  you  can  find  in  any  village,  but  remember 
the  localities  to  be  avoided — THARKAWADDY,  YE,  SHWEBO  and 
the  towns  and  larger  villages.  There  may  be  cause  for  you  to  find  imme¬ 
diate  help.  In  a  forest  it  is  no  use  yelling.  You  can  scream  yourself  blue 
in  the  face  and  nobody  will  hear  you.  The  local  inhabitants  have  a  sort 
of  yodel  that  carries  a  long  way;  but  there  is  a  knack  to  it.  So  unless  you 
are  being  looked  for  or  know  you  are  near  human  habitations,  there  is  no 
point  in  yelling.  Rather  blow  your  whistle  or  beat  on  a  tree  with  a  good 
stout  stick  of  heavy  dense  wood.  You  can  also  fire  shots. 

A  good  tip  is  to  make  a  drum  out  of  a  big  joint  of  bamboo — Cut  out 
one  section  complete  and  remove  a  strip  about  an  inch  wide  from  joint  to 
joint.  Do  not  cut  the  joints.  Beat  this  with  a  stout  stick.  The  noise  carries 
well.  Or  light  a  fire  and  pile  on  bamboos.  The  explosions  may  attract 
attention.  When  anybody  does  appear,  it  is  likely  that  they  wll  be  shy 
and  timid.  Make  welcoming  gestures  and  no  show  of  force  unless  their 
attitude  is  definitely  hostile.  Then  proceed  to  utter: 

What  is  this  place  called? 

Dee.nay.yah/  bah.caw.thar.lair. 

Which  is  the  way  to  Mandalay? 

Mandalay  /thwar.de.lan/beh.ma.lay 

How  many  miles  journey  is  it  to  Mandalay? 

Mandalay  go/  cur.yee/  beh.ner.my/  way.ther.lair. 

Please  take  me  to  the  headman. 

Thoo.gee.go/  thwar.gin.deh. 

I  am  a  British  airman. 

Choke  /  ingarlake  /  lay.yin.byan  /  maung.thar.mar  /  pyit.deh. 

Please  give  this  letter  to  a  British  Officer. 

Dee.sar/  ingarlake.sit.bow.go  /  pay.bar. 

Government  will  give  you  a  reward. 

A.so.ya  /  min.go  /  soo  /  pay.mee. 
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My  friend  is  in  the  jungle. 

Choke  /  make.sway  /  tor.mah/  chan.nay.deh. 

If  any  harm  happens  to  him  I  shall  hold  you  responsible. 
Thoo.go  /  doe.car  /  pyit.yin/  min  /  tar.wun.pyit.mee. 

We  are  coming  back  soon. 

Choke.doe  /  saw.zaw  /  pyan.lar.mee. 


Extracts  from  “a  pocket  guide  to  BURMA” 

British  Army  (1945) 

MEET  THE  PEOPLE 

Population:  The  1941  population  of  Burma  was  about  17,000,000,  of 
whom  some  12,000,000  were  Burmese,  3,000,000  non-Burmese  hill 
races,  and  the  remainder  Indians,  Chinese,  and  a  small  number  of  Anglo- 
Burmese  and  Europeans.  All  the  hill  races  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  Burmese 
are  agriculturists,  a  large  proportion  being  smallholders  who  till  their 
own  fields,  living  in  scattered  hamlets  over  the  whole  vast  width  of  the 
countryside.  The  alien  minorities  are  concentrated  in  the  big  towns  and 
industrial  centres.  Rangoon,  though  it  is  the  capital  city,  was  not  notice¬ 
ably  Burmese.  More  than  half  the  population  was  Indian  and  there  were 
also  thousands  of  Chinese  and  other  foreigners.  Were  it  not  for  the  Shwe 
Dagon  Pagoda,  Queen  of  Buddhist  Shrines,  and  a  few  similar  religious 
edifices,  Rangoon  might  well  be  taken  for  any  modem  Indian  city. 

Characteristics:  Though  they  have  that  tendency  towards  violent  crime 
that  goes  with  the  volatile  temperament,  the  Burmese  are  a  very  gay  and 
laughter-loving  people,  butterfly-like  in  the  brightness  of  their  dress, 
courteous  in  their  manners,  and  passionately  addicted  to  play-going  and 
gambling  in  all  its  forms.  Soccer  is  as  dear  to  the  Burman  heart  as  it  is 
to  ours,  and  very  good  footballers  they  make  too.  Playing  without  boots, 
which  they  very  often  do,  they  can  send  the  ball  rocketing  with  dazzling 
speed  and  accuracy.  You  may  think  them  poor  losers,  for  their  games 
often  end  in  brawls.  But  they  in  turn  regard  us  as  irrational  beings  too 
repressed  to  voice  disappointment  we  must  surely  feel  when  we  are  beaten. 

In  the  villages  you  will  find  boys  playing  chinlon,  a  fascinating  game 
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played  with  a  small  ball  made  of  woven  cane.  The  players  stand  in  a 
ring  and  try  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  air  as  long  as  possible,  tossing  it  to 
each  other  from  instep,  sole,  knee,  shoulder  and  head  with  imcanny  con¬ 
trol.  It’s  a  game  worth  learning  to  take  around  with  you  on  your 
campaigns.  Invented  in  the  cramped  jungle  villages,  it  is  an  ideal  way  of 
getting  exercise  for  body  and  eye  in  a  restricted  space,  and  you  can  soon 
learn  to  make  your  own  cane  balls. 

Other  Burmese  sports  include  boxing,  in  which  they  use  feet  as  well 
as  hands,  canoe-racing,  and  pony-racing.  The  last  has  led  to  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  local  pony,  a  tough  and  game  little  animal.  A 
Government  Stud  Farm  at  Pyawbwe  did  much  to  propagate  good  blood, 
especially  in  the  Dry  Zone.  Rangoon  has  one  of  the  finest  racecourses  in 
the  East. 

The  Burmese  theatre  is  a  most  flourishing  institution.  Theatrical  com¬ 
panies,  some  local  and  some  of  national  fame,  tour  the  countryside  giving 
open-air  performances,  which  may  last  anything  up  to  a  week,  at  vil¬ 
lages  large  and  small.  These  shows  are  called pwe^  and  no  large  festival 
would  be  complete  without  one.  Unlike  the  hill  peoples  the  village  Bur¬ 
mese  do  not  themselves  dance.  All  dancers  are  professionals.  The  cast 
generally  consists  of  the  minthami  (princess)  who  is  the  star,  perhaps  a 
male  dancer  or  two,  and  certainly  a  couple  of  lu-byet  or  clowns,  whose 
antics  and  flashing  repartee  keep  the  crowds  laughing.  Each  touring 
party  has  a  band  consisting  of  at  least  five  instruments,  including  what 
must  be  the  “father  of  all  swing  saxes,”  the  strident  and  laughable  hne. 
The  humorous  back-chat  is  full-blooded  and  subtle,  often  taking  the 
form  of  innocent  sounding  sentences  which,  with  certain  words  trans¬ 
posed,  become  very  much  the  opposite.  Burmese  audiences  follow  these 
difficult  mental  manoeuvres  with  swift  appreciation,  but  a  foreigner  can 
very  rarely  think  quickly  enough. 

The  Burmese  like  their  shows  late.  They  generally  start  well  after 
dark  and  go  on  till  the  first  cocks  are  crowing  for  the  dawn.  Everyone 
sits  around  on  mats,  sheltered  from  the  dew  by  a  crazy  structure  of  more 
mats  and  cloths  stretched  over  an  unstable  framework  of  bamboo  poles. 
The  stage  is  lit  by  a  garish  petrol  light  or  two,  the  audience  sits  in  the 
dim  light  of  smoky  hurricane  lamps,  surrounded  in  the  darkness  by  soft 
drink  bars,  peanut  stalls  and  small  teashops  to  which  people  drift  and 
return  in  a  constant  stream.  There  is  no  continuous  plot  in  the  show,  so 
it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  are  away  for  a  while. 
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Appearance:  There  is  not  much  to  choose  in  appearance  between  the 
different  races  in  Burma.  All  are  of  Mongolian  stock.  The  hill  races  are 
perhaps  fairer  and  stockier,  the  Burmese  brighter  and  more  vivacious. 
There  is  one  quick  way  of  grouping  the  men  by  their  clothes.  The  west¬ 
ern  group,  Nagas  and  Chins,  wear  loin  cloths;  the  central  group,  Khakhu 
Kachins,  Burmese  and  Karens,  wear  longyis  or  skirts;  the  eastern  group, 
the  Bhamo  and  Hsenwi  Kachins,  Shans  and  others  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  Chinese,  wear  wide  baggy  black  or  white  trousers.  Males 
of  the  Buddhist  races,  especially  the  Burmese  and  Shans,  are  heavily 
tattooed  on  the  lower  body  and  thighs,  so  much  so  that  from  a  distance 
they  look  as  if  they  are  wearing  blue-black  tights. 

The  women  of  the  various  races  are  easy  to  tell  apart  for  they  cling 
more  closely  to  their  local  fashions.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
describe  them  all,  but  one  generalization  is  possible.  Hill  women  usually 
wear  thick  hand-woven  skirts  of  traditional  design,  whereas  the  Bur¬ 
mese,  the  plains  Karen  and  the  urban  Shan  women  wear  machine-made 
Lancashire  cotton-print  skirts  or  silk  for  Sunday  best.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  charm  of  a  gathering  of  Burmese  women  on  a  festival  day. 
Rustling  silks  of  every  hue,  gossamer  jackets,  sleek  black  hair  coiled 
high  in  glistening  cylinders  and  set  with  scented  flowers,  gay  parasols, 
thanaka-powdered  faces  and  sparkling  eyes  make  as  lively  a  spectacle 
as  you  would  see  anywhere.  Even  the  men-folk  are  scarcely  less  colour¬ 
ful. 

Manners:  Manners  are  more  formal  in  Burma  than  with  us,  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  taught  to  respect  their  elders,  addressing  them  with  special 
honoritic  titles.  The  Burmese  often  take  off  their  shoes  where  we  would 
remove  our  hats;  for  instance,  when  entering  religious  buildings  or  pri¬ 
vate  houses.  Nowadays  few  Burmese  expect  Europeans  to  take  off  their 
shoes  in  their  houses  but  you  will  notice  outside  most  pagodas  and  shrines 
a  notice  “FOOT-WEARING  PROHIBITED.”  It  means  just  what  you 
were  thinking. 

Burmese  women  have  greater  freedom  than  those  of  most  other  East¬ 
ern  countries,  and  you  will  find  them  doing  most  of  the  market  selling 
and  running  quite  a  number  of  small  businesses.  They  are  accustomed 
to  mixing  with  men-folk,  but  not  to  being  free  with  them. 

Religion:  Religious  beliefs  play  a  very  important  part  in  regulating 
the  lives  of  the  people.  The  Burmese,  Shans,  Palaungs  and  a  few  South¬ 
ern  Chins  are  Buddhist,  the  remaining  hill  races  are  Animists,  with  a 
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small  proportion  of  Christians,  especially  among  the  Karens.  In  dealing 
with  Burma  Christians  remember  that  they  have  been  taught  to  think 
like  us,  and  to  react  in  the  same  way  to  what  we  call  good  and  evil. 
Because  their  conversion  is  recent,  they  take  their  religion  very  much 
more  seriously  than  we  do.  They  are  always  happy  to  have  you  go  to 
their  churches,  and  you  will  recognize  many  of  their  hymn  tunes,  though 
the  words  are  strange.  The  Animists  believe  in  spirits — the  spirits  of 
ancestors,  of  the  trees  and  the  mountains  and  rivers,  of  humans  and 
animals,  and  of  the  earth  and  the  sky.  They  worship  these  in  many  ways, 
by  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  the  dropping  of  a  twig  or  leaf  or  a  flower  at 
sacred  places,  by  formal  and  informal  invocation.  You  need  to  be  care¬ 
ful  about  cutting  down  large  trees,  particularly  banyan  trees,  almost 
anywhere  in  Burma,  but  especially  near  Animist  villages.  The  spirits 
like  to  live  in  big  trees  and  most  banyans  are  believed  to  house  one. 
Don’t  monkey  about  with  shrines,  stakes  with  animal  skulls  on  them 
and  other  odd  things  about  the  outskirts  of  villages;  you  may  be  ruining 
a  sacrifice  or  desecrating  a  grave.  Of  course,  all  these  things  will  hap¬ 
pen  sometimes  in  war,  and  the  people  are  as  sensible  as  we  are  about  it. 
It’s  what  happens  when  the  front  line  has  passed  on  that  matters  most. 

Buddhism,  the  principal  religion  of  Burma,  has  in  its  teachings  the 
key  to  much  that  will  puzzle  you  about  Burmese  life.  Buddhists  regard 
the  earthly  life  as  a  vale  of  woe,  to  be  suffered  many  times  before  attain¬ 
ing  heavenly  peace.  Nothing  matters  about  matter — only  the  soul  counts. 
Belief  in  the  sanctity  of  life  leads  to  a  strong  aversion  to  taking  life  in 
cold  blood,  one  effect  of  which  is  hordes  of  mangy  pariah  dogs  running 
about  that  we  would  think  it  a  mercy  to  kill.  If  you  can  avoid  it,  never 
fire  a  shot  at  bird  or  beast  near  to  a  pagoda  or  monastery.  Belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls  means  that  a  funeral  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing,  as 
another  fortunate  soul  has  finished  one  more  leg  of  the  long  relay  course 
that  leads  out  of  Life  into  Eternal  Peace.  Belief  in  the  impermanence  of 
worldly  things  leads  to  the  neglect  of  ancient  religious  monuments,  to 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  pagodas  and  shrines  that  litter  the  whole  surface 
of  Burma. 

But  Buddhist  Law  enjoins  the  same  sort  of  personal  discipline  as 
Christianity.  Man  shall  not  kill,  nor  steal,  nor  lie,  nor  commit  adultery. 
You  can  take  it  for  granted  that  everythiiAg  mat  is  a  crime  against  Chris¬ 
tian  Law  is  also  a  crime  against  Buddhist  Law  and  act  accordingly 
towards  the  Burmese. 
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Buddhist  monks  occupy  a  privileged  position  in  society.  They  are  the 
spiritual  guides  and  mentors  of  the  people,  and  the  teachers  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  schools  at  which  the  bulk  of  Burmese  children  receive  their  primary 
education.  They  lead  an  ascetic  life.  Dressed  in  their  yellow  robes,  they 
go  daily  from  door  to  door,  begging  their  simple  meals.  They  may  not 
look  upon  women  nor  handle  money.  Every  Burmese  boy  must  put  on 
the  yellow  robe  of  the  Buddhist  novitiate  at  least  for  a  short  period  of  his 
life.  A  minority  of  priests  have  taken  part  in  politics  and  otherwise  be¬ 
haved  in  an  unpriestly  manner  in  the  past,  but  the  Burmese  know  this 
and  are  very  sensitive  about  it.  Better  not  discuss  it. 

Arts  and  Crafts:  The  Burmese  are  skilled  artists,  carvers,  lacquer- 
makers  and  metal-workers.  Burmese  lacquer  is  not  of  the  high  quality 
finish  of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  product,  but  it  is  of  very  light  weight 
and  extremely  tough  and  durable.  Carving  is  done  in  wood  and  ivory 
and  an  annual  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  kept  standards  improving  in 
pre-war  days.  Water-colours  were  becoming  populai*,  and  many  Bur¬ 
mese  artists  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  skill,  particularly  in  the  painting 
of  the  lovely  river  scenes  at  sunset  and  dawn,  when  sky  and  water  merge 
in  a  riot  of  opalescent  colour,  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Burma 
landscape. 

YOUR  LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Whether  you  enjoy  yourself  in  Burma  or  get  on  your  own  and  everyone 
else’s  nerv^es  depends  on  the  “know-how”  of  getting  what  you  want  pain¬ 
lessly.  That  is  why  there  is  a  list  of  simple  phrases  at  the  end  of  the 
booklet.  They  won’t  teach  you  to  speak  Burmese  well,  but  they  will  help 
you  to  get  that  chicken  without  wringing  the  owner’s  neck  for  it. 

A  number  of  other  matters  come  into  it.  fhe  war  may  have  changed 
things  a  lot,  but  in  the  past  the  Burmese  were  not  much  given  to  hargain- 
ing.  The  price  they  asked  for  bazaar  trifles  was  always  as  near  as  no 
matter  to  what  they  hoped  to  get.  Experience  will  teach  you,  but  don’t 
start  off  with  the  idea  that  eveiy  Burmese  is  out  to  swindle  you.  It’s  a 
good  thing  to  offer  reasonable  prices,  and  never  beyond  them.  Troops 
competing  with  each  other  for  short  supplies  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  send  prices  soaring.  There  will  be  hardly  any  other  com¬ 
petitors  for  Burma’s  saleable  surpluses.  Foreign  trade  will  not  get  going 
till  there  are  ships  to  spare,  and  the  spurious  “currency”  notes  with  which 
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the  Japanese  have  flooded  Burma  will  have  reduced  the  average  Burman’ s 
buying  power  a  lot.  Your  money  is  valuable  and  the  way  you  use  it  will 
make  a  big  difference  to  civil  life  in  the  country. 

Don’t  buy  up  eveiy  single  eatable  things  for  miles  around;  after  all, 
you  get  your  rations.  Other  people  have  to  live  too,  and  though  they  may 
be  too  scared  to  refuse  to  sell,  or  tempted  by  high  prices  to  sell  more 
than  they  can  spare,  they  won’t  be  scared  to  grouse  when  their  shoes 
pinch  afterwards,  and  this  only  makes  trouble  for  the  units  following 
you  along. 

Many  villages  are  very  short  of  water  for  both  people  and  stock  in  the 
dry  season,  and  short  of  firewood  at  all  times.  When  you  are  near  such 
places  try  to  cut  down  your  own  requirements  and  leave  enough  for 
everyone.  Lei  it  be  known  that  you  are  doing  so;  your  thoughtfulness 
will  not  be  forgotten  or  wasted. 

People  who  don’t  understand  each  other  soon  get  flustered.  Coimtiy 
folk  think  slowly  and  it’s  a  good  thing  to  put  your  questions  simply  and 
to  speak  quietly.  It  never  pays  to  shout,  and  that  goes  for  your  inter¬ 
preter  too,  if  you  have  one.  The  jungle  Burman  will  see  you  as  an  armed 
stranger.  In  the  past  he  knew  British  troops  as  fiiendly,  decent  fellows, 
but  for  two  years  the  Japanese  have  been  trying  to  convince  him  that  the 
opposite  is  true.  Very  often  he  will  tell  you  what  he  thinks  it  will  please 
you  to  hear,  rather  than  a  truth  you  may  not  like.  You  may  ask,  sweating 
hard,  “Is  so  and  so  far  fi'om  here?”  and  he  will  reply  tactfully,  “Oh  no, 
it’s  just  round  the  next  couple  of  bends.”  It  is  probably  still  eight  miles 
away,  but  he  feels  it  will  relieve  your  agony  to  think  it’s  nearer.  Place 
names  are  not  always  what  the  map  calls  them,  many  natural  features 
having  more  than  one  name.  Take  it  easy  if  you  don’t  get  the  reply  you 
hoped  for  and  remember  the  rustic  back  home  who,  damned  to  the  eyes 
for  his  dullness,  replied,  “Oi  may  be  a  dom  fule,  but  oi  ain’t  lorst.” 

All  over  Burma  groups  of  villages  run  bazaars  for  the  sale  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  finit  and  other  “perishable”  goods.  The  bazaar  is  usually  a  daily 
one  in  big  towns  and  once  every  five  days  in  rural  areas.  Often  two  or 
three  are  held  on  alternate  days  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  They 
usually  start  very  early  and  are  all  over  by  midday.  You  must  be  quick 
off  the  mark  to  get  the  best.  Most  of  the  sellers  are  women. 

If  you  are  looking  for  presents  to  send  home  to  your  girl,  Burmese 
silk,  ivory  and  jade,  lacquer  and  silverware,  embroidered  bags  made  by 
the  hill  tribes  and  any  of  the  numerous  semi-precious  stones  are  very 
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acceptable.  We  don’t  know  yet  if  the  Japs  have  left  any  behind,  but  if 
they  have  it’ s  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  buy  without  doing  the  locals  any 
harm.  All  the  above  were  cheap  enough  in  peacetime.  Take  your  time 
about  buying.  If  everyone  rushes  for  wiiat  is  in  the  market  any  given  day 
it  will  cost  a  fortune  to  buy  a  five-rupee  zircon. 

You  may  be  pestered  by  fortune-tellers,  if  the  Japs  haven’t  killed 
them  off  for  not  foretelling  your  arrival.  They  are  looking  for  suckers. 
See  they  don’t  find  them  in  your  ship  or  unit. 

Though  Buddhists  are  supposed  to  keep  off  alcohol  there  are  liquor 
shops  all  over  Burma  which  sell,  in  addition  to  foreign-manufactured 
beer  and  spirits  (probably  all  Japanese  by  now)  locally-made  liquors 
like  toddy  wine  and  rice-spirit.  These  last  are  hard  liquors;  they  make 
those  not  used  to  them  fighting  drunk,  and  have  been  known  to  blind  and 
kill.  It’s  best  to  keep  off  them  altogether.  You  will  see  veiy  few  drunks 
in  public  places  in  Burma.  Public  opinion  is  definitely  against  it,  and 
men  who  let  themselves  get  out  of  control  will  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  the 
good  name  of  your  Service. 

Burma  is  usually  hot,  and  the  Burmese  spend  a  lot  of  time  bathing 
every  day.  You  will  probably  want  to  do  the  same.  If  you  haven’t  got  a 
pair  of  shorts  to  use  as  a  bathing  costume,  keep  away  fi*om  wells  and 
beaches  fi*equented  by  the  womenfolk.  The  Japanese  soldiers  deeply  of¬ 
fended  the  whole  Burmese  nation  by  their  habit  of  bathing  and  wandering 
about  naked  in  public. 

LIST  OF  DO’S  AND  DON’TS 

1.  The  Burmese  peoples  are  our  fiiends.  Most  of  the  hill  peoples  have 
been  engaged  in  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Japs  since  1942,  and 
many  thousands  of  plains-people  have  given  us  help  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  Show  them  that  you  appreciate  what  they  have  done. 

2.  As  a  nation  the  Burmese  are  more  polite  than  we  are.  Try  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  special  terms  of  respect  for  elderly  people  and  local  officials. 

3.  Always  work  through  the  local  officials,  especially  the  headmen  in 
Burmese  villages  and  the  chiefs  in  hill  villages.  They  are  “big  shots”  in 
their  own  little  world,  and  can  smooth  your  way  a  lot. 

4.  Treat  Burmese  women  with  great  respect.  They  live  a  much  fi*eer  life 
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than  most  Eastern  women,  but  their  smile  doesn’t  mean  they  want  to  go 
to  bed  with  you. 

5.  Remember  that  a  laugh  will  take  you  a  long  way  farther  than  a 
frown. 

6.  Wear  your  clothing  loose  if  you  want  to  avoid  heat-stroke  (this  is  not 
to  say  that  you  should  appear  sloppily  dressed  when  out  of  the  battle  area). 

7.  Doctor  all  cuts  and  scratches  at  once. 

8.  Take  extra  salt  in  your  drinking  water. 

9.  The  Japanese  made  enormous  capital  out  of  the  relatively  small  fifth 
column  they  used  in  1942.  Don’t  help  them  now  by  believing  every 
Burmese  is  against  us. 

10.  Don’t  get  mixed  up  with  political  or  religious  discussions  with  the 
Burmese.  They  have  plenty  of  trouble  for  themselves  without  our  butt¬ 
ing  in. 

1 1 .  Don’t  laugh  at  what  you  see  at  festivals.  Very  often  there  is  a  reli¬ 
gious  significance  in  these  and  your  derision  will  give  deep  offence. 

12.  Don’t  gamble  with  the  Burmese. 

13.  Don’t  get  drawn  into  arguments  about  the  relative  merits  of  United 
Nations  forces  operating  on  the  Burma  front. 

14.  Don’t  let  yourself  get  bitten  by  bugs  and  mosquitoes  more  than  you 
can  help.  Follow  the  precautionary  drill. 

15.  Don’t  drink  unsterilized  water. 

16.  Don’t  eat  native  foods  sold  in  the  bazaars. 

17.  Don’t  eat  raw  vegetables. 

18.  Don’t  eat  raw  fimit  unless  it’s  the  sort  that  you  can  peel. 

19.  Don’t  meddle  with  pagodas  and  shrines.  Even  though  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  in  ruin  they  are  still  held  in  veneration. 

20.  Don’t  shoot  animals  or  birds  near  sacred  places. 

2 1 .  Don’t  photograph  people  without  asking  their  permission,  and  don’t 
start  a  racket  by  paying  for  permission. 
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HUMOURS  OF  CAMPAIGNING  IN  BURMA 

FROM  SKETCHES  BY  A  MILITARY  OFFICER 


CHAPTER  23 


MILITARY  MEMOIRS 


The  Campbells  are  Coming 

by  Surg,-Lieut-CoL  A,  S,  Reid  (1893) 

We  arrived  at  Rangoon  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  November,  but  too  late 
to  land  that  night,  and  were  obliged  to  do  penance  for  our  sins  by  being 
devoured  by  mosquitoes,  while  sleeping  on  deck,  the  cabins  being  un¬ 
bearably  hot.  I  was  aroused  at  an  unearthly  hour  by  language  loud  and 
strong  proceeding  from  an  officer  who  seemed  to  have  had  rather  a  bad 
time  of  it,  for  I  heard  him  afterwards  declare  that  “his  feet  were  so 
swelled  that  he  could  not  get  them  into  his  boots,  and  that  he  had  to  send 
them  to  the  engine  room:”  this  irritability  was  not  allayed  by  his  listener 
mildly  enquiring  “which  he  had  sent,  his  feet  or  the  boots.” 

By  night,  Rangoon,  with  a  full  moon  rising  among  a  mass  of  black 
clouds  above  the  twinkling  lights  on  the  banks,  presented  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  scene,  but  oh!  the  heat  and  mosquitoes.  I  S3mipathised  with  my 
irascible  companion,  and  thought  that  the  recording  angel  might  have 
blotted  out  the  entry  of  words  he  had  heard  with  a  pitying  tear. 

Daylight  saw  the  troops  landed  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  principally  in  hunting  up  Staff  Officers,  who  appeared  to  be  as 
plentiful  in  Rangoon  as  swallows  in  May,  although  quite  as  difficult  to 
catch.  The  result  was  that  we  were  told  “to  reduce  our  number  of  fight¬ 
ing-men  to  400,  get  on  to  service  scale,  depart  at  4.30  p.m.,  for  Pakokku 
and  there  await  further  orders.” 

The  appearance  of  the  town  and  cantonments  of  Rangoon  impressed 
me  very  favourably,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  climate,  and  as  the 
latter  is  supposed,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  to  have  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  the  ultimate  psychological  and  physiological 
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characters  of  a  people,  I  can  quite  understand  the  dolce  far  niente  air 
which  permeated  the  place;  although  it  was  not  equally  easy  to  account 
for  the  general  appearance  of  prosperity,  which,  contrary  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  impressed  in  text  and  half-text  on  our  childish  memories, 
accompanied  it.  As  we  heard  it  put  by  a  Milesian  Officer  “they  were 
sleeping  in  Bombay,  they  were  snoring  in  Madras,  but,  begorra!  they 
were  dead  in  Rangoon.” 

The  strains  of  the  pipes  collected  a  crowd  which  accompanied  us  to 
the  station  at  4  o’clock.  By  4.30  we  were  off,  packed  rather  tightly  in 
small  narrow-gauge  carriages.  The  journey  to  Prome,  a  distance  of  161 
miles,  takes  twelve  hours,  and  hot  ones  they  were,  so  that  the  men  were 
standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  ready  for  embarkation  before 
day  broke. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  scene  which  greeted  our  eyes  was  indescribably 
beautiful:  before  us  a  broad  and  swiftly  flowing  expanse  of  water,  un¬ 
broken  save  by  the  craft  of  all  kinds  which  plied  on  its  bosom;  the  banks 
rising  into  low  and  fantastic  hills  clothed  with  dense  green  vegetation, 
among  which  towered  stately  palms  like  sentinels  of  the  forest,  with 
here  and  there  a  golden  pagoda  flashing  in  the  morning  rays  and  reliev¬ 
ing  the  prevailing  hue. 

Our  first  run  was  to  Thayetmyo  (48  miles)  near  which  is  the  bound¬ 
ary  which  used  to  divide  Upper  from  Lower  Burma.  Night  had  closed  in 
about  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  halting  place,  and  it  was  a  puzzle  to 
understand  how  the  pilot  found  his  way.  That,  however,  he  did  without 
any  diminution  of  speed,  and  shortly  after  seven  o’clock  the  camp  fires 
on  the  bank  told  that  the  men  were  preparing  their  creature  comforts 
such  as  they  were.  It  might  appear  hard  to  make  merry  over  a  half- 
cooked  chapatti  (cake  of  unleavened  bread)  and  a  handful  of  dhall  (lentils), 
but  even  this  feat  the  Gurkhas  seemed  to  accomplish,  judging  from  the 
sounds  of  laughter  which  reached  us. 

After  a  night  spent  on  deck,  where  we  were  glad  to  draw  a  blanket 
over  us  as  morning  approached,  daybreak  again  saw  the  Irrawaddy  un¬ 
der  way:  but  to  describe  each  day’s  progress  would  weary  my  readers. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  reached  Yuathil  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Minhla  was  passed  on  the  port-side  next  morning  soon  after  start¬ 
ing. 

Here,  as  may  be  remembered,  took  place  (in  November  1885)  the 
second  fight  in  the  recent  campaign,  the  first  having  occurred  at 
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Sinboungweh,  a  few  miles  lower  down.  The  remembrance  was  rendered 
the  more  interesting  to  us  by  the  fact,  that  our  ship,  the  Irrawaddy,  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  affair,  and  a  comer  of  the  fort  still  showed 
where  her  guns  had  left  their  mark. 

What  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  country  since  that  time!  One 
could  hardly  imagine  that  the  pretty  and  peaceful-looking  towns  with 
their  graceful  pagodas  and  rapidly  extending  houses  had  been  scenes  of 
dacoity  and  bloodshed  little  more  than  two  years  before. 

I  believe  that  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  in  the  hands 
of  Chinamen,  the  Burmese  being  too  indolent  and  indifferent  to  make 
any  effort  to  retain  it. 

Higher  up  the  river  the  banks  became  less  mgged  than  at  Prome,  but 
detached  mountain  spurs  in  the  distance  more  than  compensated  for  this 
change  in  the  foreground. 

“Popa”  an  extinct  volcanic  mountain  3,400  feet  high,  stood  distinctly 
in  sight  with  a  cloud  resting  on  its  summit.  It  is  densely  wooded  to  the 
top,  fi-om  which,  I  was  told,  the  adventurous  climber  can  look  down  into 
a  chasm  of  1,200  feet  of  perpendicular  descent,  the  arena  of  subterra¬ 
nean  forces  in  a  former  age. 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  we  passed  that  city  of  deserted  temples — old 
Pagan — ^the  soft  evening  light  lending  an  additional  air  of  melancholy  to 
the  graceful  but  now  crumbling  pagodas,  from  which,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  thousands  of  worshippers  had  been  wont  to  offer  their 
tributes  of  homage  and  devotion  to  the  great  Buddha. 

I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  ship’s  officers,  and  have  since  then 
heard  the  statement  confirmed,  that  Pagan  contains  nine  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  pagodas,  and  I  confess  that  when  I  was  first 
told  of  the  fact  it  reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  Yankee  who  said  that 
he  had  killed  ninety-nine  duck  with  one  shot,  and  who,  when  asked  why 
he  did  not  at  once  make  it  a  hundred  replied  that  “he  guessed  he  was  not 
going  to  imperil  his  immortal  soul  for  the  sake  of  one  darned  duck.” 
Whether  the  number  I  have  given  is  absolutely  correct  or  not,  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  about  eighteen  square  miles  are  densely  covered 
with  pagodas  in  various  stages  of  decay,  although  some  are  still  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation  considering  the  total  absence  of  any  care. 
They  were  made  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Forchhammer,  Professor  of  Pali  and 
Curator  of  the  Bernard  Free  Museum  at  Rangoon,  to  have  been  built 
between  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  city 
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has  long  been  uninhabited,  all  traces  of  even  the  dwellings  of  its  former 
residents  having  disappeared. 

It  must  now  be  a  paradise  to  an  archaeologist  and  I  believe  the  progress 
of  destruction  is  being  materially  hastened  by  the  inquisitive  and  ac¬ 
quisitive  Briton. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  temples  are  in  Pali,  now  almost  a  dead  and 
archaic  language.  Pagan  at  one  time  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom. 

With  the  pipes  on  deck  playing  “The  Campbells  are  coming”  we 
reached  Pakokku,  which  was  to  form  the  first  base  of  operations,  on  the 
14th  November. 


A  Real  Old  Soldier 

by  C.  H.  T.  M.  (1947) 

I  met  one  hundred-and-twenty-six  year  old  Subedar-Major  Ghulam 
Hussain  in  April,  1942,  during  the  Allied  withdrawal  from  Burma.  He 
is,  I  feel,  a  character  of  interest,  particularly  of  those  who  have  served 
or  are  serving  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  after  almost  exactly  five  years  I 
am  writing  this  memory.  I  have,  however,  verified  my  story  with  some 
of  those  who  were  present  with  me  at  the  time,  and  also  with  an  officer 
who  met  Ghulam  Hussain  in  Burma  in  1936.  That  officer  tells  me  that 
Ghulam  Hussain  then  claimed  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  had 
told  him  that  although  he  (the  officer)  was  taller  than  Lord  Roberts  he 
was  not  half  the  man! 

At  the  time  I  was  commanding  the  3rd  Indian  Light  A/A  Battery,  with 
my  troops  widely  scattered,  “B”  and  “C”  Troops  were  in  different  divi¬ 
sions,  and  had  withdrawn  ftirough  “A”  Troop,  which  was  defending  the 
Myitnge  road-cum-rail  bridge  against  possible  Japanese  air  attacks. 

While  at  H.Q.  of  “A”  Troop  at  Myitnge,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 
very  elderly  civilian  had  attached  himself  to  the  Troop  H.Q.  He  was  a 
Punjabi  Mussulman,  and  in  spite  of  his  great  age  had  that  fine  upright 
bearing  which  immediately  betrayed  his  military  upbringing. 

He  had  affirmed  to  my  V.C.O.,  Jemadar  Lall  Khan  and  several  N.C.Os. 
that  he  had  been  a  Subedar-Major  in  a  Madrassi  Regiment,  had  seen 
service  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  that  he  was  126  years  old.  He  had 
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been  entertaining  the  gunners  by  demonstrating  with  astonishing  vigour 
bayonet  drill  of  the  1880s  with  the  aid  of  a  bamboo  pole.  They  had 
christened  him  Baba. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  told  my  orderly  to  ask  him  t'^  come  to  me  one 
evening.  He  came.  In  appearance  he  was  about  six  feet  tall,  thin  but 
lithe,  toothless,  active,  and  with  unmistakable  military  upbringing.  I  asked 
his  name,  and  how  he  came  to  be  so  far  from  his  native  Punjab. 

He  said  his  name  was  Ghulam  Hussain,  and  proudly  added  that  he 
had  been  Subedar-Major  in  the  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  which  in  his  days 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  Madrassis.  (Later  I  found  that  this  regi¬ 
ment  was  originally  the  1/17  Madras  Native  Infantry  and  then  the  33rd 
Burma  Infantry;  afterwards  it  was  re-designated  the  93rd  Burma  Infan¬ 
try,  and  in  1922  became  the  5/8  Punjab  Regiment.  When  it  went  to 
Burma  in  1885  the  troops  were  partly  Madrassi  and  partly  Punjabi 
Mussulman;  gradually  the  Madrassi  element  was  disbanded). 

Ghulam  Hussain  said  he  went  to  Burma  with  his  battalion  during  the 
annexation  in  1 885.  A  few  years  later  he  retired  and,  having  taken  unto 
himself  a  Burmese  wife,  decided  to  settle  dovm  there  and  live  on  his 
pension.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  lodged  his  medals  in  a  bank  in 
Mandalay  for  safe  custody,  but  the  Bank  building  had  been  destroyed  in 
an  air  raid  and  all  his  medals  had  been  lost. 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  recall  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Yes,  he  could,  and 
claimed  that  he  had  fought  on  the  Ridge  at  Delhi.  To  test  the  authenticity 
of  his  statement  I  asked  if  he  could  remember  any  of  the  famous  British 
officers  of  those  days — ^Nicholson,  Outram  or  Havelock?  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  doubt  his  claim  when  I  happened  to  mention  “Hodson”.  At  once 
his  eyes  lit  up,  and  he  said:  “Certainly!  Hodson  Sahib  Bahadur!  A  very 
impetuous  (Jbahut  hi  tez)  Sahib  whom  we  all  greatly  feared”.  From  con¬ 
temporary  accounts,  this  admirably  describes  the  founder  of  Hudson’s  Horse. 

Being  a  gunner,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  remember  any  artillery  or 
artillery  men  during  the  Mutiny — ^perhaps  on  the  Ridge?  After  a  pause, 
he  replied  that  there  was  a  mule  battery  commanded  by  Tombs  Sahib,  a 
very  fine  officer.  I  knew  that  General  Tombs  (after  whom  the  Tombs 
Memorial  Prize  at  the  late  R.M.A.,  Woolwich,  was  named)  commanded 
a  battery  on  the  Ridge  and  was  awarded  the  V.C.  for  his  gallantry  dur¬ 
ing  the  action. 

As  the  old  soldier  left  me  I  felt  that  there  was  a  strong  element  of  truth 
in  his  extraordinary  tale.  Throughout  the  interview  Jemadar  Lall  Khan 
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was  present,  and  helped  me  at  times  when  I  was  uncertain  of  the  old 
soldier’s  meaning.  With  Jemadar  Lall  Khan’s  aid  I  was  sure  I  had  got 
my  facts  correct,  or  nearly  correct.  Curiously  enough,  I  remember,  no 
mention  was  made  of  Lord  Roberts  (a  gunner)  and  I  cannot  recall  the 
name  of  the  man’s  village  in  the  Punjab,  since  it  meant  nothing  to  me. 

At  the  time  almost  all  the  Indians  had  left  for  the  North.  Ultimately, 
most  of  them  were  to  try  and  reach  Assam  on  foot  through  the  notorious 
Kabaw  Valley  or  Hukawng  Valley,  and  many  were  to  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  I  waited  at  Myitnge  a  few  days  imtil  I  received  orders  to  withdraw. 
They  arrived  a  few  hours  before  the  bridge  was  demolished. 

The  guns  were  to  withdraw  in  early  darkness,  and  as  I  was  dressing 
in  the  late  afternoon  after  my  last  bath  at  Myitnge  I  was  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  old  soldier  in  my  room.  I  told  him  rather  sharply  to  go 
outside  and  wait,  but  it  was  clear  he  had  something  urgent  to  tell  me.  I 
dressed  and  called  him  back  to  my  room. 

He  pleaded  that  he  might  accompany  the  gunners  towards  India,  for 
he  had  heard  of  their  imminent  withdrawal.  His  Burmese  wife  (a  crea¬ 
ture  of  a  mere  80  years  of  age,  I  imagine!)  had  deserted  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  greatest  need,  and  as  he  had  reached  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
longed  to  see  his  Punjab  before  he  died. 

He  paused,  and  fi’om  inside  his  shirt  he  produced  a  small  chamois 
leather  pouch.  Undoing  the  leather  thong,  he  rolled  out  on  the  table  two 
magnificent  uncut  rubies,  each,  as  I  remember,  about  the  size  of  an 
eight-anna  piece.  “These  gems  were  found  by  me  when  my  battalion 
occupied  the  Mogok  Mines,  and  I’ve  kept  them  ever  since”,  he  said.  “If 
you  will  help  me  towards  reaching  India  they  are  yours”.  (As  he  was 
presumably  Subedar-Major  wdien  his  battalion  occupied  the  Mogok  ruby 
mines  in  1887,  these  two  rubies  were  probably  the  pickings!). 

Unfortunately,  I  had  barely  sufficient  transport  for  my  own  gunners 
and  equipment,  and  I  feared  that  if  one  refugee  were  carried,  very  shortly 
more  might  be  carried  at  the  expense  of  my  own  gunners,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably,  of  my  equipment.  So  very  reluctantly  I  reftased  the  old  soldier’s 
request  and  he  departed  with  his  rubies. 

During  December,  1942, 1  was  telling  this  story  in  the  Battery  Mess 
to  some  of  the  officers  who  had  been  present  in  the  withdrawal  fi’om 
Burma.  Lester,  one  of  the  Troop  Commanders  at  that  time,  was  listen¬ 
ing,  and  offered  to  continue  the  story.  He  had  commanded  part  of  the 
Battery  to  march  first  into  Assam. 
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When  his  party  completed  the  first  stage  by  lorry  as  far  as  Shweygin, 
a  village  on  the  Chindwin,  he  found  Baba  amongst  the  party  and  re¬ 
garded  by  the  troops  as  a  fellow  Punjabi  Mhssalman,  and  one  of  their 
number.  He  (Lester)  had  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  getting  aboard  the 
only  ferry  boat  crossing  the  river  from  Shweygin  to  Kalewa,  and  on 
arrival  there,  he  had  secured  him  a  seat  on  a  bullock  cart  boimd  for 
India,  via  the  Kabaw  Valley. 

Lester  and  his  party  then  marched  by  a  track  through  the  hills  and  left 
the  Kabaw  Valley.  His  orderly.  Gunner  Sardar  Khan,  however,  had 
seen  Baba  afterwards.  Gunner  Sardar  Khan  happened  to  be  in  the  Mess 
and  was  immediately  summoned.  He  completed  the  tale  by  saying  that 
he  had  met  Baba  in  good  health  at  Manipur  Road  railway  station  in 
Assam,  and  had  managed  to  get  him  a  seat — ^not  easy,  for  the  trains 
were  packed  with  reftxgees.  The  train  was  bound  for  Calcutta. 

And  so  126-year-old  Subedar-Major  Ghulam  Hussain  was  last  seen 
well  on  his  way  to  his  native  Punjab,  complete  with  his  rubies.  I  wonder 
where  he  is  now. 


Looking  Back 

by  Bipin  Behari  Kapur  (1942) 

Burma,  the  land  of  my  adoption,  the  land  I  learnt  to  love  so  well,  land  of 
sunshine  and  smiles,  of  greenery  and  gold.  To  think  of  Burma  under  the 
Japanese  heel  and  to  think  of  thousands  of  simple,  cheerful,  innocent 
men,  women  and  children — ^whose  faces  and  voices  haunt  one  to  this 
day — suffering  untold  agonies.  It  is  a  vision  to  conjure  up  which  is  to 
feel  as  experienced  by  oneself  the  barbarity  of  a  ruthless  aggressor. 
And  I  did  experience  it  myself. 

I  left  lake-and-pagoda-studded  Rangoon  late  in  the  last  week  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  seven  days  after  the  evacuation  order  was  issued  by  the  Governor 
and  made  my  way  to  Mandalay.  I  shall  not  recount  the  nightmarish  trip 
to  Mandalay — starvation,  the  terror  of  bombings,  despair  and  anxiety 
and  a  host  of  other  evils  beset  me  all  the  way.  I  reached  Mandalay  where 
I  continued  to  live  till  that  fateful  Good  Friday,  April  3,  1942.  The 
Bombing  of  Mandalay  defies  description.  My  blood  runs  cold  when  I 
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think  of  it.  Mandalay,  vaster  in  area  than  Rangoon,  was  devastated. 
Mandalay  burned  for  five  days  and  five  nights  ...  Thanks  to  the  Japs. 


Marching  Song  of  the  Fifty-Fourth 

1 .  There  are  new  faces  on  the  narrow  forest  track 

And  the  choking  dust  engulfs  the  weary  road, 

Whilst  the  sun  that  shines  on  Burma  seems  to  flourish  in  the  day. 
So  at  night  the  gloomy  jungle’s  our  abode. 

Chorus 

Sure  by  Tamu  and  Kalewa  and  through  Ye-U  we  must  go 
Down  the  emerald-green  pagoda-studded  way; 

If  it’s  only  home  and  comfort  and  kind,  happy  things  you  know. 
You’ve  never  trod  the  road  to  Mandalay. 

2.  O’er  the  wide  Chindwin  the  path  is  to  the  East, 

By  Meiktila  and  by  Toungoo  to  the  sea. 

By  the  broad  Irrawaddy,  still  the  peasants  till  the  fields, 

Wliile  the  leafy  palm  trees  sing  their  song  to  me. 

Chorus 

3 .  Oh,  the  far  city  is  calling  us  along 

And  the  hazy,  far-off  mountains  do  the  same; 

The  white  pagodas  seem  to  mutter  “Mandalay” 

And  the  fields  reflect  the  magic  of  the  name. 

Chorus 


(To  the  tune  of  “The  Road  to  the  Isles,”  with  words 
by  Captain  L.  T.  Highett,  2nd  Dorsets,  1945.) 


[Extract  from  Straight  on  for  Tokyo:  The  War  History  of  The  2nd  Bat¬ 
talion  The  Dorsetshire  Regiment  (54th  Foot)  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O.  G.  W.  White,  1948.] 
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Much  to  my  own,  and  I  think  to  everyone  else’s,  surprise,  I  have  arrived 
at  Toungoo  complete  with  the  convoy.  To  my  horror  we  received  a  sig¬ 
nal  that  Taffy  should  be  dropped  off  on  detachment,  which  was  done, 
and  we  continued  without  him.  I  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I  were 
to  be  sent  off  on  detachment,  and  Taffy  said  that  the  result  would  be 
four  signals:  “Urgent,  Tents  lost”.  “Very  urgent.  Water  lost”.  “Immedi¬ 
ate,  Men  lost”.  “Priority,  Fm  lost”. 

Later  on  in  the  day  the  other  officer  was  also  dropped  off,  and  I  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  convoy,  with  instructions  to  get  through  to  Toungoo 
that  night.  In  vain  i  pointed  out  that  I  had  now  no-one  with  whom  to 
synchronise  my  watch.  Off  we  had  to  go,  and  after  many  hours  of  bump¬ 
ing,  jolting,  lurching,  and  near  catastrophes,  we  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toungoo  without  my  having  lost  the  way,  possibly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  road. 

At  Toungoo,  however,  things  did  not  go  so  well.  The  town  is  in  ruins, 
with  a  maze  of  what  were  once  cross  roads,  and  no  signposts.  It  was 
now  dark,  and  for  an  hour  I  led  my  convoy  in  circles  round  Toungoo, 
hoping  very  much  that  no  one  would  realise  that  we  were  going  round  in 
circles,  until  finally  my  sergeant  ventured  to  point  out  a  particularly 
large  pagoda,  which,  he  said,  we  had  already  passed  three  times.  I  re¬ 
plied  that  one  pagoda  looked  very  ranch  like  another,  and  that  I  intended 
to  pass  four  such  pagodas,  after  which  we  should  turn  left,  which  we 
did,  and  found  ourselves  exactly  in  fi*ont  of  our  Toungoo  headquarters. 
I  nearly  became  a  Buddhist  on  the  spot. 

C.  was  there  and  gave  us  a  magnificent  welcome,  and  we  found  food 
and  water  waiting  for  us,  and  now,  sitting  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
Sittang,  writing  by  the  light  of  my  bhatti,  with  a  chaggle  of  water  beside 
me,  I  only  need  a  dhobi  wallah  to  be  completely  happy. . . . 

...  Toungoo  was  once  the  capital  of  Burma,  and  a  lovely  place  it 
must  have  been.  Most  of  it  is  in  ruins,  with  a  few  stone  buildings  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  centre,  and  teak  houses  on  the  outskirts  still  almost  untouched, 
and  already  the  jungle  is  creeping  back.  Among  the  ruined  buildings, 
many  fast  disappearing  under  jungle  growth,  are  temples,  Buddhas,  and 
pagodas,  and  the  usual  tree-fiinged  lake.  Our  own  billets  are  in  one  of 
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the  better  houses,  built  of  teak  in  the  Burmese,  style,  with  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  while  the  ground  floor  is  merely  paved  with  stones  and 
fenced  in  with  lattice  work.  Most  of  the  Burmese  houses  are  on  stilts  or 
low  pillars,  because  of  the  monsoon  floods  and  also  because  it  makes 
for  coolness.  The  house  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthier 
Burmese.  In  the  outhouses  are  relics  of  prosperity,  a  dog-cart,  tennis 
rackets,  bird  cages,  wire  meat  safes,  and  other  signs  of  western  moder¬ 
nity,  including  an  astonishing  number  of  metal  chamber  pots.  From  the 
house  the  ground  slopes  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Sittang,  which  is 
at  present  a  muddy  sluggish  stream  with  teak  logs  and  buffaloes  in  it.  In 
the  rainy  season,  which  may  begin  any  day  now,  the  water,  we  are  told, 
comes  right  up  to  the  house.  On  the  far  side  of  the  river  there  is  jungle, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  fighting. 

There  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  about  the  date  the  rains 
begin.  Everyone  is  quite  certain  of  the  date,  but  the  certainties  are  all 
different.  I  have  received  the  impression  that  the  really  knowledgeable 
Burmese  gentleman  will  be  walking  along  a  sunlit  road  one  day  beneath 
a  cloudless  sky,  glance  at  his  watch,  hastily  put  up  his  umbrella,  and 
down  will  come  the  torrential  monsoon  rain. 

The  river  is  a  convenient  laundry.  Here  we  sit  on  a  teak  log  and  wash 
our  clothes  and  ourselves  at  the  same  time,  provided  that  the  log  does 
not  turn  over,  which  it  frequently  does.  A  company  of  Sikhs  is  billeted 
in  the  next  house,  and  they  sit  on  the  river  bank  combing  out  their  long 
black  hair  like  a  flock  of  dusky  mermaids. 

This  evening  I  was  able  to  indulge  in  the  almost  forgotten  luxury  of 
reading.  The  only  book  that  I  have  been  able  to  read  during  the  past  few 
weeks  is  a  novel  entitled  Young  Emanuel,  and  this  I  have  read  only 
because  I  have  been  using  it  as  toilet  paper  and  have  snatched  short 
instalments  as  the  occasion  required.  I  don’t  know  who  the  author  is,  as 
the  first  few  pages  were  missing,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  not  mind  my 
somewhat  unconventional  appreciation  of  his  work.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  book  of  mine  had  been  read  whatever  the  circumstances. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  EMPIRE 


The  End  of  the  Empire 

by  Rameses  (1937) 

Burma  is  a  damp,  almost  tropical  coimtry  situated  to  the  east  of  India 
and  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  that  country.  It  produces  very  few 
Sahibs  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  unsuitable  for  polo  grounds 
and  there  are  no  pigs  to  stick.  Most  of  Burma  is  on  the  road  to  Manda¬ 
lay,  and  is  one  of  those  spots  east  of  Suez  where  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst. 
One  realizes  this  on  board  a  ship  from  Burma  as  the  country  exports  a 
special  type  of  1 00  per  cent  He-Man  who  can  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
have  two  to  three  stiff  eye-openers  in  the  bar  at  6  a.m.  before  having  his 
bath.  Many  of  the  Colombo  passengers  now  do  the  same  thing,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  this  mixing  up  of  nationalities  on  mail-boats  can  only 
lead  to  the  spread  of  vice.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  much  longer  we 
shall  have  the  Anglo-Egyptians  doing  it,  and  then  if  the  Sudan  follows 
suit  this  will  mean  the  end  of  the  Empire. 
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EPILOGUE 


PROPHECIES 


A  Prophecy 

by  David  Alec  Wilson  (1911) 

Another  prophecy  must  wait  a  long  time  yet  for  its  fulfilment — or  the 
reverse.  I  had  answered  many  questions  about  Burma  and  quoted  songs 
of  mine.  Readers  who  know  the  hymn,  “There  is  a  happy  land,”  may  try 
these  words  to  it,  and  incidentally  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  of  the 
East,  as  the  Burmans  have  been  called. 

“There  is  a  happy  land. 

Far,  far  away; 

Where  gilt  pagodas  stand. 

Shining  by  day! 

Bright  skies  and  little  smoke. 

Coloured  clothes  and  no  poor  folk. 

E’en  ploughing  is  a  joke — 

Something  like  play! 

Gay  are  the  people  there. 

When  free  from  wars. 

Brown  blends  with  black  and  fair, 

Nothing  there  jars. 

Schoolmasters  never  cuff; 

Little  boys  have  play  enough; 

E’en  little  babies  puff 
Great  big  cigars!” 
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“Their  merry  temper  is  likely  to  be  sadly  changed  after  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  years  more  of  the  blessings  of  bureaucracy.” 

“Delighted  to  live  so  long  to  see,”  was  the  obvious  reply;  but  as  I 
shall  not  be  in  Burma  in  1955  or  1965  this  prophecy  may  stand  on 
record  here  to  be  criticized  or  verified  by  posterity. 


The  Land  of  Gold 

by  The  Rev,  F,  E,  Trotman  (1917) 

But  for  the  European  of  to-day,  if  Burma  is  the  “Land  of  Gold,”  it  is  not 
for  the  precious  metal  which  it  produces,  but  for  its  other  wealth.  The 
traveller  who  lands  in  Rangoon,  and  goes  by  water  to  Bassein,  or  by  rail 
to  Mandalay,  passes  in  the  cool  weather  for  150  miles  through  a  sea  of 
golden  rice.  Or,  as  he  steams  up  the  Rangoon  river  in  the  early  morning, 
out  of  the  mist  towers  the  spire  of  the  Golden  Pagoda,  and,  wiierever  he 
goes  throughout  the  land,  out  of  the  green  forests  rise  the  golden  spires 
which  proclaim  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  gentle  Buddha. 

We  do  not  go  seeking  gold  dust;  and  we  may  come  bringing  a  treasure 
more  precious  than  the  rubies  for  which  Burma  is  famous;  but  for  those 
who  have  lived  in  Burma,  and  for  whom  its  gorgeous  colours  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  their  dreams,  not  even  Coolgardie  or  Klondyke  more 
fittingly  deserves  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Gold. 


(Almost)  The  Final  Word 

by  Bro,  Patrick,  De  La  Salle  Institute,  Twante  (1947) 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  Burma;  but  actually  she  has  been  in  my 
mind  all  the  time.  I  often  feel  that  in  Burma  we  have  lots  of  people  who 
might  be  termed  isolationists.  They  think  that  Burma  is  sufficient  imto 
itself,  and  they  would  like  to  shut  out  everything  foreign.  They  are  like 
oysters,  happy  to  be  left  snug  in  their  shells.  But  in  the  world  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  isolationism  is  fatal. 
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This  isolationist  temperament  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  narrow 
nationalism;  it  is  possible  that  the  geographical  position  of  the  country 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Burma  lies  off  the  map.  She  is  cut  off  from 
her  neighbours  by  strips  of  territory  the  most  impenetrable  in  the  world, 
and  her  largest  port,  Rangoon,  is  miles  away  from  any  through  sea- 
route.  This  seclusion,  I  imagine,  has  had  its  reactions  on  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  talking  about  the  political  situation  in  Burma 
to-day.  We  are  in  a  transition  period  that  is  expected  to  end  soon.  In 
1947-8,  after  the  general  elections,  Burma  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
show  her  ability  in  the  drafting  of  a  Constitution.  Whether  she  will  throw 
up  first-class  men  with  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  and  capable  of 
leading  the  country  along  the  road  of  peace  and  prosperity  is  a  matter  of 
a  very  deep  interest  and  importance  to  us  all. 

In  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties — dacoities,  strikes, 
black-marketing — commendable  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  coim- 
try  back  to  its  pre-war  state  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  But  the  task  of 
rehabilitation  is  bound  to  be  difficult  in  a  country  that  has  endured  two 
campaigns,  that  has  had  its  towns  and  communications  bombed  almost 
continuously  for  three  years,  and  ^ose  economic  system  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  disrupted.  No  less  difficult  is  the  task  of  overcoming  the  moral 
apathy  that  the  war  has  induced  in  the  population  as  a  whole.  But  appar¬ 
ently  no  particular  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  educational  system  we  have  had  far  too  much  side¬ 
tracking  in  favour  of  more  material  schemes. 

[Extract  from  Burma  under  the  Japanese  by  Rev.  U.  On  Kin,  1947.] 


The  Well 

by  Rodway  Swinhoe  (no  date) 

The  Sun  is  hid  behind  a  palm, 

A  purple  shadow  fills  the  dell. 

With  merry  laugh  the  Burma  maids 
Come  trooping  to  the  village  well. 
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Ah  me!  Ah  me!  what  love  tales  it  could  tell 
Could  it  but  speak — ^the  village  well! 

The  clattering  rope  runs  roimd  the  wheel. 
The  crystal  water  gleams  below. 

The  crimson  fires  of  sunset  fade 
And  tinge  the  golden  afterglow. 

Love’s  old,  old  tale  the  simple  maidens  tell 
With  beating  hearts  around  the  village  well. 

The  sim  has  set,  the  scented  night 
Shines  blue  between  the  rustling  trees. 

The  laughter  of  returning  maids 
Is  faintly  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

Now  softly  tolls  the  evening  bell. 

And  all  is  hushed  around  the  well. 
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Atta:  Flour. 

Ayah:  “A  native  lady’s-maid  or  nurse-maid”  (H-J). 

Baungbee:  Baggy,  loose  trousers  often  worn  by  Kachin  and  Shan. 
Bhatti:  Hurricane  lamp. 

Burka:  Muslim  woman’s  long  enveloping  garment  worn  in  public. 
Chaggle  or  chargal:  Canvas  water  bag.  ^ 

I 

Chatty:  “An  earthen  pot,  spheroidal,  in  shape”  (H-J). 

Chaung:  Stream  or  waterway. 

Chin  the:  Lion-like  sentinels,  guardians  of  Burmese  pagodas. 

Choringhee  (Chowringhee):  “The  name  of  a  road  and  quarter  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  in  which  most  of  the  best  European  houses  stand”  (H-J). 

Dah:  Large  knife  or  sword. 

Dak  (bungalow):  “A  rest-house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
formerly  maintained  (and  still  to  a  reduced  extent)  by  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Government  of  India”  (H-J). 

Dhammapada:  The  path  or  way  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  (Dhamma). 
Dhobi  wallah:  A  washerman. 

Dolce  far  niente:  Pleasant  idleness  (lit.  “sweet  doing  nothing”). 
Durbar:  “A  Court  or  Levee”  (H-J). 

Eingyi:  Burmese  collar-less  shirt  or  blouse. 
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Gaung-baung:  Burmese  man’s  headgear,  similar  to  a  turban,  invari¬ 
ably  worn  on  formal  or  festive  occasions,  where  it  will  be  made  of  bright 
coloured  silk. 

Ghi:  “Boiled  butter;  the  universal  medium  of  cookery  throughout 
India,  supplying  the  place  occupied  by  oil  in  Southern  Europe,  and 
more”  (H-J). 

Gyi:  Barking  deer. 

Gymkhana  (Gym):  “A  place  of  public  resort  at  a  station,  where  the 
needful  facilities  for  athletics  and  games  of  sorts  are  provided,  including 
(when  that  was  in  fashion)  a  skating-rink,  a  lawn-tennis  ground,  and  so 
forth.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  meeting  for  such  sports”  (H-J). 

Hall,  Harold  Fielding  (1859-1917):  Author  of  the  oft-quoted  and  ever 
popular  The  Soul  of  a  People  (1898)  and  A  People  at  School  (1906), 
affectionate  portrayals  of  Burma  and  the  Burmese  people. 

Haw:  Residence  of  Shan  ruling  prince  and  family. 

Hti  (or  tee):  Umbrella  at  the  summit  of  a  pagoda. 

LC.S.:  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Kala  (kula):  “Burmese  name  of  a  native  of  Continental  India;  and  hence 
misapplied  also  to  the  English  and  other  Westerns  who  have  come  from 
India  to  Burma;  in  fact  used  generally  for  a  Western  foreigner.  The 
origin  of  this  term  has  been  much  debated.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Indian  race,  the  Kols\  another  sugges¬ 
tion  has  connected  it  with  Kalinga;  and  a  third  with  the  Skt.  kula,  ‘caste 
or  tribe’ ;  whilst  the  Burmese  popular  etymology  renders  it  from  ku,  ‘to 
cross  over,’  and  la,  ‘to  come,’  therefore  ‘the  people  that  come  across 
(the  sea).’  But  the  true  history  of  the  word  has  been  traced  by  Professor 
Forchhammer,  to  Gola,  the  name  applied  in  old  Pegu  inscriptions  to  the 
Indian  Buddhist  immigrants,  a  name  which  he  identifies  with  the  Skt. 
Gauda,  the  ancient  name  of  Northern  Bengal,  whence  the  famous  city  of 
Gaur”  (H-J). 

Khansamah  (consumah):  “A  house-steward.  In  Anglo-Indian  house¬ 
holds  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  this  is  the  title  of  the  chief  table  servant 
and  provider,  now  always  a  Mahommedan.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  is  ‘Master  of  the  household  gear’”  (H-J). 
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Kokko  tree  (Kook-ko):  “Kook-ko  (Albizzia  Lebbek)  is  found  in  Pegu 
and  Tenasserim  in  the  evergreen,  moister  upper  mixed  and  even  in  the 
dry  forests.  Large  trees  are  becoming  scarce  in  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
The  sap-wood  is  white,  coarse  and  fibrous;  the  heart-wood  is  blackish- 
brown,  close  grained,  rather  heavy,  coarse  and  fibrous  but  compact  and 
takes  a  fine  polish.  The  wood  is  used  for  cart  wheels,  canoes  and  oil 
presses.  In  the  Prome  district  a  special  tax  was  levied  by  the  Burmese 
Government  on  the  felling  of  Kook-ko  which  was  fixed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  that  for  teak  or  any  other  tree”  {British  Burma  Gazetteer,  1880). 

Kwin:  Field. 

Kyaung  (kyoung):  Monastery  or  school. 

Lakh  (lac):  “One  hundred  thousand,  and  especially  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
colloquial  100,000  Rupees,  in  the  days  of  better  exchange  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  £10,000”  (H-J). 

Longyi  (lungyi):  “A  scarf  or  web  of  cloth  to  wrap  roimd  the  body, 
whether  applied  as  wiiat  the  French  call pagne,  i.e.  a  cloth  simply  wrapped 
once  or  twice  round  the  hips  and  tucked  in  at  the  upper  edge,  which  is 
the  proper  Mussulman  mode  of  wearing  it;  or  as  a  cloth  tucked  between 
the  legs  like  a  dhoty,  which  is  the  Hindu  mode,  and  often  followed  also 
by  Mahommedans  in  India”  (H-J). 

Lubyo:  Bachelor. 

Methilayin:  Nun. 

Minkalay:  Girl. 

Minthami  (minthame):  Princess  of  drama. 

Mythun  (or  mithun):  Cross  between  a  cow  and  a  buffalo. 

Namelay-voo:  More  correctly  Ah  maleh-bu — ^Burmese  for  “I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand”. 

Nat  (Natt):  “Burmese  nat,  [apparently  fi*om  Sanskrit  natha,  ‘lord’];  a 
term  applied  to  all  spiritual  beings,  angels,  elfs,  demons,  or  what  not, 
including  the  gods  of  the  Hindus”  (H-J). 

Nat-pwe:  Spirit  festival. 

Padouk  (padauk):  “The  padauk  is  the  pterocarpus  indica,  a  tall  tree 
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growing  in  the  mixed  dry  forests  of  Burma  and  giving  a  rich  red  wood 
which  is  much  used  in  the  making  of  bullock  carts.  It  is  also  a  beautiful 
flowering  tree,  whose  bright  yellow  blossoms  are  always  associated  with 
the  freshness  of  the  New  Year  festivities”  (Mi  Mi  Khaing). 

Panthay:  “This  is  the  name  applied  of  late  years  in  Burma,  and  in  intel¬ 
ligence  coming  from  the  side  of  Burma,  to  the  Mahommedans  of  Yunnan, 
who  established  a  brief  independence  at  Talifli,  between  1 867  and  1 873” 
(H-J). 

Parsee:  “This  name,  which  distinguishes  the  descendants  of  those  emi¬ 
grants  of  the  old  Persian  stock,  who  left  their  native  country,  and,  retaining 
their  Zoroastrian  religion,  settled  in  India  to  avoid  Mahommedan  perse¬ 
cution,  is  only  the  old  form  of  the  word  for  a  Persian”  (H-J). 

Paso  (pasoh):  “It  was  here  and  here  only  that  I  saw  the pasoh,  the  once- 
universal  man’s  dress  which  the  lungyi  has  supplanted:  it  is  very  similar, 
except  that  it  takes  four  yards  or  more  of  silk  instead  of  two,  the  excess 
being  bunched  up  into  wide  loose  folds  at  the  front”  (Major  R.  Raven- 
Hart). 

Pathan:  “A  name  commonly  applied  to  Afghans,  and  especially  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  India  of  Afghan  descent”  (H-J). 

Paya:  Pagoda  or  the  Buddha. 

Payalugyi:  Pagoda  trustee. 

Pongyi  (appears  in  various  spellings,  e.g.  phongee,  phoongyee,  etc): 
“The  name  most  commonly  given  to  the  Buddhist  religieux  in  British 
Burma.  The  word  (p  ’hun-gyi)  signifies  ‘great  glory’”  (H-J). 

Pongyi-kyaung:  Monastery. 

Pungye-Kyaung:  See  Pongyi-kyaung. 

Pwe  (various  spellings,  e.g.  pooey):  Festival,  fair. 

Pyathat:  Wooden  spire. 

Pywe:  See  Pwe 

Saing  (tsaing  or  tsine):  Banting  (Bos  sondaicus).  “These  are  true  cat¬ 
tle,  very  handsome,  of  a  deep  red  (the  very  old  bulls  get  almost  black  in 
their  second  childhood),  with  white  rings  round  the  eyes,  white  imder 
the  belly  and  under  the  tail,  along  the  buttocks,  and  with  dirty  whitish 
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Stocking  below  the  knees  and  hocks;  a  slight  hump,  which  is  lost  in  the 
ridge,  which  is  not  very  prominent,  and  a  slight  dew-lap  which  is  not 
always  apparent.  The  head  is  very  like  that  of  a  wild  stag,  the  facial 
angle  quite  straight,  and  at  a  little  distance  they  look  like  a  herd  of  tame 
cattle”  (Col.  F.  T.  Pollok,  1900). 

Sangermano,  Father:  An  Italian  Bamabite  missionary  in  Burma  from 
1783  to  1808. 

Sawbwa:  “Burmese  Tsaubwa,  Siamese  Chao,  ‘prince,  king,’  also 
Chaohpa  (compounded  with  hpa,  ‘heaven’),  and  in  Cushing’s  Shan 
Dicty.  and  cacography,  sow,  ‘lord,  master,’  sowhpa,  a  ‘hereditary  prince.’ 
The  designation  of  the  princes  of  the  Shan  States  on  the  east  of  Burma, 
many  of  whom  are  (or  were  till  lately)  tributary  to  Ava”  (H-J). 

Scott,  Sir  James  George:  Scott  (1851-1935)  spent  nearly  30  years  in 
Burma  and  published  his  first  and  most  famous  work  on  Burma,  The 
Burman,  His  Life  and  Notions,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Shway  Yoe”. 
Scott  married  G.  E.  Mitton,  author  of  Round  the  Wonderful  World  and 
A  Bachelor  Girl  in  Burma  (see  Chapters  Two  and  Ten). 

Shiko:  Bow  down,  kneeling  and  touching  the  forehead  to  the  ground  as 
a  traditional  gesture  of  respect  to  elders  or  superiors. 

Tamein:  Women’s  skirt. 

Tari:  See  Toddy. 

Taungya:  Slash-and-bum  agriculture  practiced  by  the  hill  peoples. 

Thadingyut  (Thadinchoot):  The  Buddhist  Lent  {thadin)  ends  on  the 
full  moon  day  of  Thadingyut,  when  the  Buddha’s  return  from  Heaven  is 
celebrated  with  the  “Festival  of  Lights”. 

Thadu  (thadoo):  A  pious  imprecation;  “It  is  well”,  that  is  “I  accept  a 
share  in  the  merit.” 

Thagya  Min:  King  of  Heaven. 

Thakin:  A  term  meaning  “master”  or  “sir”  used  to  address  the  British. 

Thanaka:  “Tree  whose  bark  is  ground  into  a  cosmetic;  the  paste  made 
from  this”  (Mi  Mi  Khaing). 

Thatay:  Wealthy  people. 

Thathanabaing:  Buddhist  archbishop. 
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Thugyi:  Headman. 

Ticca  gharry:  “A  cart  or  carriage.  The  word  is  used  by  Anglo-Indians, 
at  least  on  the  Bengal  side,  in  both  senses”  (H-J). 

Toddy:  “A  corruption  of  Hind,  tari,  i.e.  the  fermented  sap  of  the  tar  or 
palmyra,  Skt.  tala,  and  also  of  other  palms,  such  as  the  date,  the  coco- 
palm,  and  the  Caryota  vrens\  palm-wine . . .  [  1554. — ^”There  is  in  Gujaret 
a  tree  of  the  palm-tribe,  called  tari  agadji  (millet  tree).  From  its  branches 
cups  are  suspended,  and  when  the  cut  end  of  a  branch  is  placed  into  one 
of  these  vessels,  a  sweet  liquid,  something  of  the  nature  of  arrack,  flows 
out  in  a  continuous  stream  . . .  and  presently  changes  into  a  most  won¬ 
derful  wine.” — Travels  ofSidi  All  Reis,  trans.  A.  Vambery,  p.29.]  . . .” 
(H-J). 

Tope:  “An  ancient  Buddhist  monument  in  the  form  of  a  solid  dome” 
(H-J). 

Tucktoo:  Gecko  or  large  tree  lizard,  so-called  because  of  the  soxmd  it 
utters. 

Wa:  Lent. 

Wet:  Pig. 

Zariba:  Hedged  or  palisaded  enclosure  for  protection  of  camp  or  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  Sudan  etc. 

Zerbaddi:  The  child  of  an  Indian  and  a  Burman. 


*H-J:  Hobson-Johson,  Anglo-Indian  Glossary,  John  Murray,  1903. 
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